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VIEW  OF  THE  WORLD. 


OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 


EUROPEAN  TURKEY. 


CHAP.  I. 

Situation — Extent — Boundaries — Face  of  the  Country  —  Mountains- 
Rivers  —  Canals  —  Lakes  —  Mineralogy  —  Mineral  Waters  —  Soil — 
Climate — Vegetable  Productions — Zoology — Natural  Curiosities— An- 
tiquities aud  Artificial  Curiosities. 

JLjUROPEAN  Turkey  is  situated  between  36°  and  4Qo 
of  north  latitude,  and  between  37°  and  40°  of  east  longi- 
tude; extending  about  1, 000  British  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  about  900  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Russian 
and  Austrian  dominions;  by  the  Euxine,  the  Bospho- 
rus,  the  Propontis,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Archipela- 
go, or  Egean  Sea,  on  the  east;  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  south  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  territories  of  Austria. 

Face  of  tlie  country.] — The  general  aspect  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey  is  mountainous  ;  but  interspersed  with 
delightful  valleys  and  plains,  which  render  its  appear- 
ance, in  many  parts,  beautifully  picturesque.  On  the 
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north-west  of  Constantinople,  is  a  level  country  of  a 
great  extent.*  From  that  metropolis  to  Aclrianople, 
it  is  one  continued  plain.f  The  shores  of  the  Euxine 
present  many  level  deserls.  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
are,  in  general,  extensive  plains.  The  countries  to- 
wards the  Danube  are  generally  level.  Albania,  the 
ancient  Epirns,  is  almost  wholly  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. Macedonia  and  Greece,  are  countries  of  a 
delightfully  variegated  surface,  and  charmingly  pictu- 
resque. 

Mountains.'] — The  chains  of  mountains  are  nume- 
roos,  and  some  of  them  extensive.  The  most  northern 
are  Bastarnic  Alps,  a  part  of  the  grand  Carpathian 
chain.  This  branch,  running  in  a  south-western 
direction  for  more  than  '200  miles,  forms  the 
northern  and  western  boundary  of  Wallachia.  But 
the  principal  chain  of  mountains  in  European  Turkey 
is  that  of  Hasmus,  which,  under  various  modern  appel- 
lations, appears  to  extend  from,  the  Euxine  to  the 
Adriatic.  The  mountains  of  Rhodope,  on  the  north 
of  Thrace,  appear  to  be  a  branch  of  the  chain  of  Hae- 
mus.  Many  considerable  ranges,  indeed,  branch  off 
from  this  grand  chain,  extending  in  various  directions 
into  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  east  and 
south  of  Greece  present  many  chains  of  inconsidera- 
ble extent;  and  several  solitary  hills  of  classical  fame, 
as  those  of  Olympus,  Pelion,  Ossa,  and  others.  Mount 
Athos  is  a  detached  mountain  of  considerable  height 
and  singular  form,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to 
Montserrat  in  Spain.  Like  the  latter,  it  seems  to  be 
designed  by  nature  for  a  place  of  contemplative  soli- 
tude, and  its  picturesque  declivities  are  covered  with 
numerous  churches  and  monasteries. 

*  Arrowsmith's  Map.  t  Browne's  Trav.  p,  508. 
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Hirers.'] — Among  the  rivers  of  European  Turkey, 
the  Danube,  already  mentioned  in  the  description  oi' 
the  Austrian  empire,  merits  particular  notice.  From 
Belgrade  almost  to  Orsova,  a  space  of  near  100 
miles,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Ottoman, 
and  Austrian  empires,  dividing  Servia  from  the  Ban- 
nat,  and  then  pervades  the  Turkish  dominions  in  a 
course  of  more  than  400  mile?,  before  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  Euxine.  The  Danube  is  in  several- 
places  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  might  afford  incalcu- 
lable advantages  to  an  industrious  and  commercial 
people. 

None  of  the  other  rivers  will  bear  any  comparison 
with  the  majestic  Danube.  The  ancient  Hebrus,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  modern  appellation  of  Maritz,  is  the- 
next  in  fame  and  importance.  It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Haemus,  and  runs  almost  east  to  Adrianople  : 
it  then  turns  to  the  south,  and  falls  into  the  Archipe- 
lago, after  a  course  of  more  than  2aO  miles.  The  an- 
cient AXWJS  runs  a  south-easterly  course  of  about  200 
miles,  and  falls  into  the  same  sea  at  the  Gulph  of 
Salonica.  There  are  several  other  rivers  of  inferior, 
magnitude,  as  well  as  some  lakes.  But  if  we  except 
the  Danube,  the  rivers,  as  well  as  the  lakes  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  are  more  distinguished  by  their  classi- 
cal fame,  than  by  their  geographical  importance. 

Mineralogy.] — From  the  mountainous  surface  of  the 
country,  European  Turkey  might  be  supposed  to 
abound  in  mineral  treasures  ;  and  ancient  accounts' 
would  authorize  the  conjecture.  In  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  the  gold  mines  of  Philippi,  about 
eighty  miles  to  the  east  of  Salonica,  afforded  annu- 
ally 1000  talents,  or  2,830,0001.  sterling ;  and  silver 
mines  were  discovered  in  Attica,  and  other  parts 
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of  Greece.  But  the  Turks  have  unaccountably  neg- 
lected this  source  of  opulence,  and  the  mineralogy 
of  their  extensive  empire  is  a  barren  field.  Their  mine- 
ral waters  also,  which  apparently  must  abound,  are 
little  known  or  celebrated. 

Soil.'] — The  soil  exhibits  all  the  variety  that  a  coun- 
try so  extensive,  and  of  so  diversified  a  surface,  can 
be  supposed  to  afford.  In  the  level  provinces-of  the 
north  it  is  rich  and  fertile:  in  the  southern  parts  it  is 
frequently  of  a  lighter  nature.  Fertility,  however, 
may  be  considered  as  its  general  characteristic. 

Climate.'] — These,  regions  extending  through  thir- 
teen degrees  of  latitude,  must  present  various  degrees 
of  temperature  In  general,  however,  they  enjoy  u 
pure  air  and  a  delightful  climate.  Even  in  Moldavia, 
the  cold  is  moderate;  and  in  Wallachia,  the  climate 
is  so  temperate,  as  10  permit  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
in  the  regions  of  Mount  Hasmus,  and  in  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  Albania,  the  temperature  must 
partake  of  the  cold,  which  is  common  to  such  ele- 
vated situations ;  but  Macedonia  and  Greece  have 
always  been  famed  for  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  climate. 

I  cgi'tab/e  Productions.'] — European  Turkey  abounds 
in  all  the  productions  of  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  that  arc  situated  under  the  same  paral- 
lels. A  reference  to  the  descriptions  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  might  therefore  suiiice  on  this  article. 
ft  may  be  briefly  remarked,  that  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, towards  the  Danube,  afford  excellent  corn  and 
pasturage,  the  southern  pans  arc  chiefly  distinguished 
bv  the  prosperous  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  ; 
but  those  countries  in  general  arc  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  grain,  fruils,  and  wines  of  the  best 
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quality.  But  Turkish  despotism  operates  as  a  perpe- 
tual check  to  agriculture,  and  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  its  baleful  influence  has  changed  some  of 
the  most  fertile  spots  on  the  globe  into  barren  deserts.* 

Zoology.] — The  zoology  of  those  countries  has  few 
peculiarities,  except  that  the  camel  may  be  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  domestic  animals.  The  Turkish 
horses,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  are  celebrated  for 
their  spirit  and  shape  ;  but  Wallachia  possesses  the 
finest  breed.  Horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  plentiful ; 
but  little  is  known  of  their  breeds  or  qualities.  The 
Wallachian  sheep  are  particularly  distinguished  by 
their  elegant  spiral  horns. 

Natural  curiosities.'] — The  natural  curiosities  of  these 
celebrated  countries  have  received  little  illustration 
from  scientific  travellers.  Of  these,  Mount  Athos 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and 
the  most  known.  It  rises  in  a  conical  form  to  the 
height  of  about  1 100  yards,  and  the  numerous  churches 
and  monasteries  with  which  the  declivities  of  this  sin- 
gular pinnacle  are  covered,  give  it  an  interesting  and 
picturesque  appearance. 

In  reviewing  this  concise  sketch  of  European  Tur- 
key, the  philosophical  reader  must  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  surprize  and  regret,  that  the  interior  geo- 
graphy of  these  classical  regions  should  be  so  imper- 
fectly known.  These  countries,  which  had  so  con- 
spicuous a  place  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  of 
which  the  ancient  history  constitutes  so  important  a 
part  of  our  early  studies,  may  be  ranked  among  those 
that  are  the  least  frequented  by  modern  travellers. 

*  Turkey,  in  Kurope,  is  well  supplied  with  timber,  having  extensive 
ivjests,  Several  of  these  are  seen  towards  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine. 
Jackson,  p.  246,  247,  250,  251. 
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Antiquities  and  artificial  curiosities.'] — The  ancient  mo- 
numents of  those  countries,  so  eminent  in  historical 
fume,  cannot  but  be  numerous  and  important;  but 
all  are  miserably  dilapidated  through  the  barbarism  of 
the  Turks,  whose  only  occupation  is  to  destroy.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  remains  of  ancient  Athens, 
which  serve  to  excite  a  melancholy  recollection  of  her 
ancient  glory.  Among  these,  the  ruins  of  the  magni- 
ficent temple  of  Minerva  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  many  travellers.  These  relics  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence have  been  so  often  and  so  amply  described,  and 
represented  in  excellent  drawings,  as  to  supercede  all 
further  illustration.  The  most  concise  description  of 
the  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  seen  at  Constantinople, 
and  in  other  parts  of  European  Turkey,  would  require 
a  separate  volume.  The  church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  or 
the  Divine  Wisdom,  now  a  Mahomedan  mosque, 
remains  a  venerable  monument  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Justinian.*  Greece,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
Macedonia,  and  Constantinople,  may  be  regarded  as 
i\  continued  series  of  curiosities.  The  scientific  and 
literary  traveller  cannot  survey  those  classical  coun- 
tries, the  eraclle,  or  at  least  the  nursery  of  those  arts 
and  sciences,  which  now  give  to  Europe  her  proud 
pre-eminence  over  all  the  rest  of  the  globe,  without 
the  most  lively  emotions.  Where  present  objects  are 
wanted,  recollection  supplies  the  defect.  Imagina- 
tion calls  up  the  venerable  shades  of  those  heroes, 
philosophers,  poets,  and  orators,  whose  names  are  so 
celebrated  ;  and  presents  to  the  mental  eye  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  scenes  of  history,  the  discove- 
ries of  science,  and  the  eifects  of  art. 

*  See  Sancta  Sophia  in    the  description  of  Constantinople.     For  an 
account  of  its  erection,  see  Gibbon's  Koiu,  Ei»p,  vol.  7,  p,  119,  &€. 
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Chief  Cities  and  Towns — Edifices — Islands. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  metropolis  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  is  situated  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosphorus,  in  41°  north  latitude,  and  28o  58'  east 
longitude.  The  appearance  of  this  capital,  in  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  Propontis,  or  in  viewing  it 
from  the  coast  of  Asia,  is  the  most  magnificent  that 
can  be  conceived.  Rising  like  an  amphitheatre  from 
she  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Bosphorus,  and 
crowning  the  summits  of  seven  gently  swelling  hills, 
the  buildings  appear  in  stage&  one  above  another;  and 
the  whole  city,  with  its  splendid  mosques  and  mina- 
rets, and  especially  the  magnificent  dome  of  Sancta 
Sophia,  presents  itself  at  once  to  the  view.  The 
situation,  indeed,  is  esteemed  the  finest  in  Europe,  or 
even  in  the  world.  But  the  stranger,  who  on  his 
approach  is  struck  with  the  magnificent  and  imposing 
prospect  of  Constantinople,  finds  his  expectations 
greatly  disappointed  on  entering  the  city.  The  streets 
are  in  general  narrow  and  unpaved,  filled  with  dust 
and  mud  :  the  houses  are  mean,  when  compared  with 
those  of  other  European  capitals ;  and  closed  gates 
almost  every  where  meet  the  eye.  On  the  whole, 
the  interior  of  Constantinople  has  a  melancholy  ap- 
pearance, except  in  the  parts  devoted  to  commerce, 
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where  all  is  a  scene  of  bustle  and  business.     The  be- 
zestan,  or   great   market-place,    is   the    most  regular 
part  of  the   city  ;'  the  merchants  have  their  shops 
excellently  arranged,   and  well  stored    with  merchan- 
dise.    The  slave  market  is  a  large   court  or   square, 
surrounded  by  porticos,   where  that  sex,  which  is   so 
respectfully  treated 'in  the  civilized  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, (is   subjected  to  the  indignity  of  being  bought 
and  sold  like  cattle.    The  greatest  part  of  the  females 
exposed  to  sale  in   this  market  are    natives    of  Cir- 
cassia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  ;   and  most  of 
them  sold  into  slavery  by  theirs«martural  parents,   or 
their    avaricious  and  tyrannical   rulers.      These   with 
others,    whom  various  circumstances  have  reduced  to 
this  situation,   supply   the    seraglios   of  the    Turkish 
grandees.     The  hyppodrome,  a  place  destined  to  ex- 
ercises on  horseback,   is  a  parallelogram  of  about  400 
paces  in  length  by  100  in  breadth.     The   meidan  is  a 
spacious  square,  which  serves  as  a  place  of  general 
resort  for  all  ranks  of  people.  Constantinople  abounds 
with  antiquities  and  remains  of  ancient  edifices  ;    but 
almost  all  these  monuments   of  former   magnificence 
are  miserably  disfigured  and  dilapidated.  The  ,  princi- 
pal relic  of  ancient  grandeur  is  the  magnificent  mosque 
of  Sancta    Sophia,   once  a    Christian   church,  which 
still  remains  a  noble  monument  of  architecture,  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any   in  the  world,    except,  perhaps,  by 
that  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.     This  celebrated  church 
was  the  work  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  expended 
immense  sums  on  its  construction,   and   considered  it 
as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  his  reign.     Among  the 
antiquities  of  Constantinople  may  also   be   reckoned 
the    tomb    of   Constantino    the    Great,    its    founder, 
which   is   still    preserved.      There  are    several    other 
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mosques  and  public  edifices  at  Constantinople;  but 
none  of  them  display  any  great  degree  of  magnifi- 
cence; and  none  of  the  Turkish  buildings  can  boast 
of  architectural  beauties.  The  seraglio,  or  palace  of 
the  Ottoman  emperor,  consists  of  a  vast  assemblage 
of  buildings  inclosed  within  a  wall  of  about  thirty  feet 
high,  witlu.battlements,  embrasures,  and  towers,  in 
the  style  of  ancient  fortifications.  The  term  seraglio 
is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  apartments  of  the  Sul- 
tan's women  ;  but  in  its  enlarged  sense,  it  signifies 
the  whole  inclosure,  containing  the  lodgings  of  the 
different  ministers  of  state,  and  the  various  offices  of 
government,  besides  the  apartments  of  the  monarch 
and  his  family.  It  is  seated  on  one  of  the  angular 
points  of  the  city,  near  the  junction  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Propontis,  and  commands  a  delightful  view 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  This  inclosure,  sacred  to 
despotism,  no  traveller  is  permitted  to  inspect,  except 
the  audience  chamber,  in  which  the  Grand  Seisrnor, 
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seated  on  a  superb  throne,  under  a  canopy  of  velvet, 
fringed  with  jewels,  receives  foreign  ambassadors. 

Constantinople  is  surrounded  with  a  high  and  thick 
wall,  with  battlements  and  towers  after  the  Oriental 
manner,  and  defended  by  a  lined  but.  shallow  ditch. 
The  work,  although  double  on  the  land  side,  would 
not,  however,  be  able  to  withstand  a  vigorous  assault. 
The  city  is  built  in  a  triangular  form,  and  beyond  the 
harbour,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  triangle,  are  the 
large  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  in  the  former  of 
which  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  all  the  Franks  re- 
side. The  population  of  Constantinople  has  been 
variously  estimated  ;  but  setting  aside  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  romantic  travellers,  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  Mr.  Dallaway  supposes  the  number  of  inhabitants 
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in  the  city  and  suburbs  to  amount  to  about  400,000, 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  computation' 
Of  these  about  200,000  are  Turks,  100,000  Greeks, 
and  the  rest  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Franks.  The  port 
of  Constantinople,  which  opens  into  the  Bosphorus, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world;  but  it  lies  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  almost  inaccessible  during  the 
strong  north  winds  which  often  prevail,  and  some- 
times for  months  together  render  it  impossible  for 
vessels  to  proceed  through  the  Hellespont,  against  the 
strong  current  that  sets  down  that  strait.*  The 
Hellespont  is  near  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  from  less 
than  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  The  Bos- 
phorus varies  from  800  paces  in  its  narrowest  parr,  to 
two  miles  in  breadth ;  at  the  Seraglio  point,  its  breadth 
is  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  whole  length  is  about 
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sixteen  and  a  half  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Euxine.-f- 
Its  shores  are  beautiful  beyond  description,  and  the 
environs  of  Constantinople  are  extremely  delightful. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  Constantinople 
was  built  by  Constantino  the  Great,  who  removed  the 
imperial  residence  thither  from.  Rome."]:  It  was  after- 
wards the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  long  the 
most  magnificent  and  splendid  city  in  the  world  ;  the 
great  theatre  of  learning,  of  commerce,  and  wealth, 
when  Europe  was  plunged  in  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism. But  its  splendor  was  greatly  defaced  at  its 
capture  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  and  at  length  totally 
obscured  by  its  subjection  to  the  Ottomans.^  Its  trade, 

*  For  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Constantinople,  ii  a  port, 
see  Letters  on  Ancient  History. 

t  Tournefort,  vol.  2,  letter  8.  +  See  Historical  View  of  Italy. 

§  For  the  beautiful  situation  of  Constantinople,  and  its  original  inag- 
nif.cencc,  see  Gibbon's  elegant  description  Dec.  Horn.  Emp.  For  a  view 
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however,  is  yet  considerable,  although  a  great  part  of 
it  is  carried  on  by  foreigners. 

ddnanople^ — The  second  city  of  European  Turkey 
is  Adrianople,  situated  about  140  English  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Constantinople.  It  stands  on  the  decli- 
vity of  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  at 
a  point  where  that  river  receives  two  smaller  streams.* 
The  city  is  of  a  circular  formj  and  about  two  miles  in 
circumference.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
but  many  of  the  houses  are  large  and  well  built,  and 
several  of  the  mosques  are  magnificent.  The  seraglio, 
which  is  separated  from  the  city  by  the  small  river 
Arda,  is  in  a  charming  situation,  commanding  an  ex* 
tensive  view  of  the  country.  Adrianople  was  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Orestias.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  taken  by 
Sultan  Amurath  I,  and  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
was  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  dominions.f  The  en- 
virons of  Adrianople  are  pleasant;  the  country  is  fer- 
tile and  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wines. 

Sophia.']-^ Sophia,  situated  in  aflat  and  low  country 
to  the  north-west  of  Adrianople,  is  meanly  built,  but 
has  a  considerable  trade,  and  contains  about  70,000 
inhabitants.^ 

Sifistria.~\ — Silistria,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the 
Danube,  has  a  population  of  about  60)000.§ 

Bucharest.]— Bucharest,  the  chief  city  of  Wallachia,. 
is  supposed  to  contain  about  the  same  number. 

ef  its  modern  stase,  see  Tournefort's  Trav.,  Dallaway's  Constantinople, 
VVittmaii's  Travels,  Olivier's  Travels,  &c. 

*  Busching  Gcog.  vol.  3,  p.  340. 

tThe  population  of  Adrianople  is  computed  at  80/)00.  Zimmerraann, 
table  1«,  4  Ibid.  §  Ibid. 
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Belgrade.'] — Belgrade,  •  the  capital  of  Servia,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube, 
and  has  been  in  almost  every  war  an  object  of  contest 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Austrians.  It  is  now  des- 
titute of  fortifications,  but  is  still  a  considerable  town, 
being  supposed  to  contain  about  £5,000  inhabitants. 

Salonica.~] — In  the  southern-  provinces  the  principal 
city  is  Salonica,  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  seated  on 
a  fine  bay  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  a  city  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants.* 
But  Athens,  the  celebrated  theatre  of  heroism,  of 
eloquence,  of  philosophy,  and  literature,  is  now  little 
better  than  a  large  village;  and  ancient  Greece,  which 
was  formerly  crowded  with  cities,  scarcely  contains  a 
single  town,  that  from  its  modern  importance  is 
worthy  of  geographical  commemoration. 

Edifices.'] — The  principal  edifices  of  European  Tur- 
key are  those  already  included  in  the  description  of 
the  capital.  Here  are  no  splendid  villas,  &c.  such  as 
are  seen  in  most  countries  of  Christianity.  The  finest 
buildings  arc  the  mosques,  which  have  for  the  most 
part  been  Christian  churches. 


ISLANDS. 

THE  Grecian  Islands  are  of  equal  celebrity  with 
the  continent.  Except  Mytelene,  Samos,  Tenedos, 
Cos,  and  Rhodes,  which  are  near  the  Asiatic  shore, 
they  arc  all  considered  by  geographers  as  belonging 
to  Europe.  The  principal,  in  regard  to  extent,  arc 
Candia  and  Negropont. 

*  Zimmermani),  table  16.  Pinkerton  states  the  population  of  Salonica 
it  60.000.  Geog.  vol.  1,  p.  4.V1. 
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Candid. ~] — Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  is  the  most 
famous,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive,  and  in  every 
respeet  the  most  important  of  all  the  Grecian  isles. 
It  is  most  advantageously  situated  for  commerce, 
being  about  600  miles  from  Constantinople,  and  little 
more  than  400  from  Egypt,  and  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.*  This 
classical  island  is  near  19O  British  miles  in  length,  by 
an  irregular  breadth,  which  varies  from  forty  to 
twenty,  and  sometimes  to  fifteen  miles.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  in  general  mountainous.  The  cele- 
brated Mount.  Ida  occupies  almost  all  the  middle  of 
the  island,  of  which,  indeed,  two-thirds  consist  of 
nothing  but  mountains,  some  of  which  are  perpetually 
covered  with  snow.f  The  vallies,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  the  island  produces  grain,  fruits, 
and  timber  in  abundance.  The  wheat  is  of  the  finest 
sort,  and  the  wines  are  exquisite.  Tournefort  says, 
that  ft  whoever  has  tasted  the  Cundian  wines,  soon 
despises  all  others."}:  The  climate  is  hot,  but  the  air 
is  pure  and  salubrious,  except  when  the  south  wind 
blows,  which  is  dangerous,  and  sometimes  suffocate* 
people  in  the  open  fields.^  The  waters  of  Candia  are 
exceedingly  pure  and  wholesome;  and  although  it  has 
no  rivers,  it  is  irrigated  by  numberless  springs  and 
rivulets.  Upon  the  whole  this  island  appears  formed 
by  nature  for  a  desireable  place  of  abode;  but 
Turkish  despotism  and  the  ignorance  of  the  modem 

*  Creta  Jovis    Alagni  Medio  jucet  iusula   pontu  Virg.  ^Eucid.   lib     .>, 
v.  lOt. 

t   Tournefort,  vol.  1,  letter  1,  'J,  48,  56,   97.     This  traveller  found  the 
mountains  covered  with  snow  in  the  month  of  July,  vol.  \,  p.  84. 

*  These  wines  are  red,  white,  and  claret.     Tournelbrt,  vol.  1.  }>.  9o 
i  Touni'-tb'-t,   vol.  1,   It-iter  1,  ?.'',  9? 
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Greeks  counteract  her  intensions.  Marble  is  so  plen- 
tiful, that  most  of' the  villages  are  built  of  that,  material 

7  C? 

in  its  rough  state,  as  hewn  from  the  quarry.  The 
zoology  of  Candia  is  not  defective.  The  horses  are 
small  but  spirited,  and  constant  exercise  in  climbing 
and  descending  the  mountains,  renders  them  amazingly 
sure  footed.  In  the  most  frightful  descents,  which 

o  * 

are  very  frequent  in  this  island,  they  never  make  a 
false  step  if  left  to  their  own  guidance.  The  Greek 
and  Turkish  ladies  always  travel  on  horseback,  as  in 
this  rugged  and  precipitous  country  no  carriages  can 
be  used,  and  accidents  scarcely  ever  happen  through 
the  stumbling  of  their  horses.  The  Candians  breed 
numbers  of  sheep,  and  their  mutton  is  good,  but  the 
wool  is  coarse.  They  have  also  plenty  of  swine,  and 
abundance  of  pigeons,  poultry,  partridges,  wood- 
cocks, and  hares.  In  summer  their  butchers  meat  is 
excellent,  but  in  winter  the  want  of  pasture  renders 
it.  lean.  In  ancient  times  this  island  was  famed  for 
the  excellence  of  its  productions.  Pliny  bestows  on 
it  the  highest  encomiums,  and  affirms,  that  whatever 
was  produced  in  Crete,  infinitely  excelled  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  kind  in  other  countries.*  The 
inhabitants  of  Candia,  both  Turks  and  Greeks,  are 
tall,  robust,  and  vigorous.  From  the  earliest  ages 
they  were  famed  for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow, 
and  the  Cretan  archers  contributed  greatly  to  the  safe 
retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks.f  Ancient  history,  in- 
deed, affords  numerous  instances  of  the  signal  services 
rendered  by  the  Cretan  bowmen  and  slingers.J  They 

*  "  Quicquid  in  Creta  naccitur  infmito  prcpstat  cxteris  ejusdim  generis 
alibi  geniiis."     Hist.  Nat.  lib.  '25,  cap.  8. 
t  Xenophon,  rclroat  of  the  10,000,  lib.  4. 
f  Livy,  lib.  .17  and  38. 
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also  excelled  in  all  the  exercises  of  tie  body,  and  were 
not  less  famed  for  their  genius  and  mental  ^powers. 
But  although  this  island  was  the  cradle  of  Grecian 
legislature,  the  Cretans  were  always  remarked  for  their 
unprincipled   conduct  and   profligate  morals.*     This 
island  contains  a  remarkable  labyrinth,  regarded  by 
travellers   as    a   great    curiosity.f      A   subterraneous 
cavern,  with  a  thousand  intricate  windings,  pervades 
the  whole  interior  of  a  hill  of  soft  stone  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ida,  about  three  miles  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Gorlyna.     The  entrance  is  by  a  natural 
opening  seven  or  eight  paces  wide,  but  so  low  that  a 
person  cannot  enter  without  stooping.     The  principal 
alley,  which  is  less  perplexing  than  the  rest,  is  about 
1200  paces  in  length  ;  it  leads  to  the  extremity  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  terminates  in  two  large  and  beautiful 
apartments.     If  a  person  strike  into  any  other  path, 
he  is  immediately  bewildered  among  the  devious  and 
winding  alleys,  which  branch  out  into  an   infinity  of 
ramifications,  extending  in  every  direction,  and  render 
it  almost  impossible  ever  to  regain  the  entrance.    The 
only  method  of  ensuring  a  safe  return  from  this  intri- 
cate labyrinth,  is  to  scatter  straw  or  some  other  mate- 
rial in  advancing,  so  as  to  mark  the  track,  besides 
the  indispensable  precaution  of  being  well  provided 
with  lights.     At  the  extremity  are  seen  inscribed  the 
names  of  persons  of  different  nations,  who  at  various 
.periods   have   visited   this    wonderful    subterraneous 
vault.     Various  conjectures,  relative  to  the  origin  and 

*  Polybius,  lib.  6.  Ext.  3.  Strabo  Geog.  lib.  10.  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians. 

t  It  must  be  observed,  that  this  is  not  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Crete, 
which  was  modelled  after  that  of  Egypt,  and  of  which,  even  in  Pliny's 
rime,  not  the  least  vestige  remained.  Pliny  Hist.  Nat,  lib-  36,  c;ip.  l.S. 
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destination  of  this  singular  recess,  have  been  formed 
by  learned  travellers.  Mr.  Tournefort,  however,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  considers  it  as  origin- 
ally a  work  of  nature,  and  improved  by  human  labour 
for  some  purpose  now  unknown.  This  traveller  also 
remarks,  that  throughout  the  whole  island  there  are 
numerous  caverns,  especially  in  Mount  Ida,  which 
presents  many  deep  and  perpendicular  abysses.* 

Candia  abounds  in  relics  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  in 
natural  curiosities,  but  they  are  all  in  a  state  of 
extreme  dilapidation.  The  ruins  of  Gortyna,  about 
a  century  ago,  proclaimed  its  ancient  magnificence, 
but  these  venerable  remains  suffer  a  continual  decay 
and  dispersion.  Even  at  that  time  the  peasant  drove 
his  plough,  and  the  shepherd  fed  his  sheep  among 
the  wrecks  of  antiquity,  consisting  of  marbles,  jas- 
per, and  granite,  wrought  with  exquisite  art.f  An- 
tique columns,  fragments  of  sculpture,  and  other 
relics  of  ancient  art  and  splendor,  are  dispersed  in 
every  part  of  the  island,  and  often  blended  among 
mean  and  rude  materials  in  the  construction  of  modern 
buildings.  But  these  dilapidations  are  common  in 
every  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  exhibit  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  ancient  glory,  and  the 
present  degradation  of  those  celebrated  countries. 

The  classical  island  of  Candia,  or  Crete,  is  famou? 
in  the  history  and  mythology  of  ancient  Greece. 
Here  the  poets  have  fixed  the  birth  place  of  Jupiter 
and  most  of  the  Grecian  Gods,  because  in  this  island 
they  were  first  known  and  worshipped,  with  the  cere- 
monies afterwards  user!  by  the  Greeks  in  their  tem- 
ples. Situated  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia,  it  had  undoubtedly  been  peopled  by 

*  Tournefort,  vol.  1,  letter  ?.  6?.  ?>(..  +   Ibid.  j>.  6'J,  &c. 
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colonies  from  these  countries,  and  consequently  was 
the  first  corner  of  Europe  in  which  the  rudiments  of 
civilization  appeared.  Ancient  history  obscurely  pre- 
sents to  our  view  the  venerable  shade  of  Minos,  its 
king,  to  whom  the  Cretans  owed  most  of  their  ad- 
vantages.* Through  the  gloomy  mist  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, we  may  discover  him  to  have  been  one  of 
those  superior  minds  which  are  destined  to  improve 
the  human  race.  He  framed  a  system  of  govern- 
ment and  a  code  of  laws,  which  served  as  the  model 
and  ground  work  of  Grecian  legislation.  Lycurgus 
studied  the  science  of  civil  polity,  in  visiting  Egypt 
and  Crete,  and  appears  to  have  taken  the  Cretan  con- 
stitution as  a  model  for  that  of  Sparta.f  But  it  was 
not  only  for  the  arts  of  internal  polity  that  the  Cre- 
tans were  famous,  they  wej'e  equally  formidable  in 
arms.  They  cleared  the  Grecian  seas  from  the  depre- 
dations of  pirates,  they  subdued  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  humbled  some  of  the  maritime  slates 
on  the  continent,  and  were  victorious  over  Athens,  then 
in  its  infancy  ;  they  imposed  on  that,  city  a  most 
oppressive  tribute.^  So  long  as  Greece  flourished, 
Crete  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy  is  conspicuous  in  her 
history;  and  after  being  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  her 
principal  revolutions,  is  ultimately  involved  in  her 
fate.  On  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  this  island 
was  seized  by  the  Venetians,  under  whom  it  was  com- 
mercial and  nourishing.  The  bloody  wars  which  pre- 
ceded its  conquest  by  the  Turks,  will  be  noticed  in 
the  history  of  that  nation.  The  siege  of  Candia,  its 

*  The  reign  of  Minos  is  placed   by   the  Parian  marbles  1130  years  be- 
fore the  Chriist'htn  wra. 

t   Plutarch  in  vita  Lycurgi. 
|  Thucyd.  lib.  1.     Plutarch  vita  Thesci. 
vo  L.  iv.  c  capital. 
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capital,  which,  with  some  short  intervaTs,  continued 
the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  from  1646  to  1670, 
has  rendered  this  island  noi  less  famous  in  modem 
than  in  ancient  history. 

Negropont.] — Negropont,  the  ancient  Euboea,  is 
about  100  British  miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to 
25  in  breadth.  It  stretches  from  the  north-west  to 
the  south-east  along  the  coast  of  Achaia,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  noted  for  the  irre- 
gularity of  its  currents.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  corn, 
wine,  fruits,  and  pasturage,  and  the  island  abounds 
with  cattle. 

It  would  be  both  useless  and  tedious  to  enter  into 
a  particular  description  of  all  the  different  islands  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
diminutive  extent,  and  of  little  modern  importance, 
although  feWj  of  them  are  without  some  share  of  his- 
torical fame,  and  some  remains  of  antiquity.  It  will, 
therefore,  suffice  to  mention  such  as  are  most  worthy 
of  geographical  or  historical  commemoration. 

Stalimene.] — Stalimene,  the  ancient  Lemnos,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  northern  part  of  the  Archipelago,  and  is 
almost  a  square  of  twenty-five  miles  in  length  and 
breadth.  It  is  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  but  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a  mineral  earth  used  in  medicine,  and 
called  terra  lemnia,  or  terra  sigillata,  because  it  is 
sealed  by  the  Turks,  who  derive 'from  it  a  consider- 
able revenue. 

Scyros.~] — Scyros  is  about  sixty  miles  in  compass, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  remains  of  antiquity. 

Pfitmos.]  —  Patmos  is  a  dry  and  barren  rock,  about 
twenty  miles  irj  circumference.  In  this  island  is  the 
cave  in  which  Si.  John  is  supposed  to  have  written 
die  Apocalypse. 

Naxia* 
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Naxia.] — Naxia,  the  ancient  Naxos,  is  about  seventy 
miles  in  compass.  It  is  extremely  fertile,  and  famed 
for  the  excellency  of  its  wines.*  After  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  in  the  year  1204, 
many  of  the  Grecian  isles  were  formed  into  a  Venetian 
Duchy  under  Marco  Sanudo,  who  fixed  his  residence 
in  Naxos,  where  he  and  his  successors,  during  the 
space  of  300  years,  reigned  as  dukes  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, until  they  were  finally  expelled  by  the  Turks 
under  Selim  II. 

8iphanto."\ — Siphanto  was  anciently  famous  for  its 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

Serpo.~]— Serpo  abounds  with  iron  and  loadstone.f 

Paras."]  —  Paros,  about  thirty-six  miles  in  circuit,  is 
famous  for  its  excellent  marble.  From  this  island  we 
derive  the  noblest  monument  of  chronology  in  the 
world,  the  Parian  or  Arundelian  marbles,  which  com- 
prise a  period  of  1318  years,  beginning  from  the  reign 
of  Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  Athens. 

j4ntiparosJ\ — Antiparos  is  about  sixteen  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  is  divided  from  Paros  by  a  strait  of  about 
a  mile  in  breadth.  This  island  is  of  little  importance, 
but  it  contains  one  of  the  most  singular  curiosities 
that  nature  has  formed.  This  is  the  wonderful  grotto, 
or  cavern,  so  minutely  described  by  two  eminent 
travellers.^:  It  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  at  the  distance  of  almost  two  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  entrance  presents  a  rugged  cavern  about 
thirty  paces  wide,  and  vaulted  in  a  kind  of  arch,  with 
some  ancient  inscriptions  greatly  defaced.  After  pro- 
ceeding about  twenty  paces,  the  traveller,  by  the  help 
of  a  rope,  descends  a  frightful  precipice,  from  which 

*  Tourneibrt,  vol.  1,  letter  .5.      t  Ibid.  vol.  1,  letter  4,  p.  186  and  192, 

\  Tournefort  and  Lady  Craven. 
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he  soon  proceeds  to  another  still  more  terrible.  Here 
the  descent  is  by  a  ladder  placed  on  the  side  of  tre- 
mendous abysses.  A  third  precipice  conducts  to  a 
rocky  and  difficult  path,  that  leads  to  the  stupendous 
cavern,  which  is  supposed  to  be  300  yards  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  consequence  greatly 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  grotto  is  about  eighty 
yards  high,  and  a  hundred  wide.  The  top,  the 
bottom,  and  the  sides  are  all  of  marble,  which,  ex- 
cept a  few  pieces  of  a  brownish  kind,  is  of  the  most 
dazzling  whiteness.  The  roof  is  a  natural  arch,  from 
which  the  stalactitic  marble  hangs  in  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  elegant  forms.  At  the  bottom  are  also 
various  stems,  or  pillars  of  marble,  particularly  a  py- 
ramid twenty-four  feet  high,  and  as  elegantly  adorned 
with  chapiters,  bunches  in  the  shape  of  cauliflowers,  &c. 
as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  a  sculptor.  !NJ.  de  Tsoin- 
tel,  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Porte,  was  the 
first  modern  traveller  who  renewed  the  memory  of 
this  grotto,  into  which  none  of  tli€  natives  durst 
descend  until  his  arrival  at  Antiparos.  This  gentle- 
man, accompanied  by  above  JOG  persons  of  various 
descriptions,  passed  three  days  at  Christinas,  J673, 
in  this  subterranean  recess,  and  using  the  pyramid 
already  mentioned  as  an  altar,  caused  mass  to  be  cele- 
brated amidst  tiie  sound  of  trumpets,  hautboys,  fifes, 
and  violins,  while  100  large  wax  candles,  and  400 
lamps  illuminated  the  grotto. 

Santonn."] — The  island  of  Santorin,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring seas,  are  remarkable  for  the  volcanic  con- 
cussions to  which  they  have  always  been  subject. 
Several  small  islands  in  the  vicinity  have  been  aug- 
mented, and  others  diminished  in  size ;  and  new 
islands  and  rocks  have  at  dillerent  periods  appeared. 

One 
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One  o{'  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  this 
kind  took  place  in  1707,  when  a  new  island  of  almost 
a  mile  in  diameter  arose  out  of  the  sea  near  Santorin, 
with  tremendous  volcanic  explosions.* 

De/os.~\—  In  regard  to  classical  fame,  none  of  the 
Grecian  islands  holds  a  higher  rank  than  Delos,  which 
being  only  a  rock  of  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, derived  from  superstition  all  its  importance 
and  splendor.  Here  the  Grecian  mythology  fixed  the 
birth  place  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  Delos  was  con- 
secrated to  these  divinities.  Erisicton,  son  of 
Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  Athens,  is  said  to  have 
erected  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which,  through  the 
piety  of  the  Greeks,  became  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  ancient  world. f  Devotion  proved  the 
source  of  opulence  and  splendor.  The  superb  city  of 
Delos  covered  almost  the  whole  island,  and  exhibited 
a  spectacle  of  exquisite  magnificence.  The  cities  of 
Greece  deputed  their  priests  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the 
temple  of  the  Delian  Apollo.  And  Nicias,  the 
famous  Athenian  general,  having  paid  a  visit  to  Delos, 
v.irh  ail  the  pomp  of  religious  solemnity,  after  causing 
sacrifices  to  be  olFered,  consecrated  a  large  palm  tree 
of  brass  to  Apollo,  and  made  liberal  donatives  to  the 
Delians  in  order  to  procure  the  favour  of  the  God:J 
Apollo,  however,  has  long  ago  lost  his  influence;  a 
few  scattered  fragments  of  marble,  &c.  are  all  that 
remain  of  his  magnificent  temple  and  city:  and  the 
celebrated  and  sacred  Deios,  divested  of  its  imaginary 
greatness,  is  sunk  into  its  rfative  insignificance,  and 
left  without  inhabitants.  The  ancient  and  modern 

*  Tournrfort,  vol.  1,  loiter  6,  and   the  authors  thore  quoted.      Payne's 
<ii.-iig.  Extracts,   \>.  i2.">2,   <\c, 

t  Kuscb.  Chrou,  p.  76.  J   Plutarch  iu  Nicia. 

<•  3  state 
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state  of  Delos,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
numerous  articles  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which 
strikingly  display  the  power  of  opinion.  The  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  being  always  dependent  on  Greece, 
and  implicated  in  her  destiny,  any  further  historical 
remarks  would  here  be  superfluous. 


CHAP. 


CHAP.  HI. 


Historical  View — General  Progress  of  Society — Of  Arts  and  Sciences--- 
Letters  and  Commerce. 

J^UROPEAN  Turkey  comprises  a  number  of  ancient 
kingdoms  and  republics ;  and  besides  the  grand  dis- 
tinction of  Greeks  and  Turks,  its  inhabitants  must  be 
considered  as  an  assemblage  of  various  nations,  which, 
in  process  of  time,  and  by  repeated  conquests,  were 
united  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  remained 
subject  to  the  Eastern  empire  until  its  subversion  by 
the  Ottomans.  Of  these  different  nations  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  trace  the  history.  The  plan  of  this  work 
can  only  admit  the  delineation  of  general  features, 
and  the  exhibition  of  general  views.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
history  of  a  country  so  generally  noticed,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  observe,  that  disregarding  the  exact  coin- 
cidence of  boundaries,  the  Morea  is  the  ancient  Pelo- 
ponnesus, while  RomelJa  comprises  the  rest  of  Greece 
with  Macedonia  and  Thrace  ;  that  Albania  embraces 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Epirus,  Chaonia,  and  part 
of  Illyricum  ;  Bulgaria  includes  the  two  provinces  of 
Moesia  and  Servia;  and  Bosnia,  with  the  greatest 
part  of  Turkish  Croatia,  are  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
Pannonia.  The  Danube  was  in  general  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  dominions.  Beyond  that  river,  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia  constituted  a  part  of  the  ancient 

c  4  Dacia, 
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Dacia,  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Gothic  empire,  which 
proved  so  formidable  to  declining  Rome.*  The  ori- 
ginal population  of  all  the  northern  parts,  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  Scythians  on  the 
north  of  the  Euxine,  blended  with  many  Slavonic 
tribes.  These,  during  the  declining  ages  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  spread  gradually  towards  the  south  ;  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  population  of  European  Tur- 
key must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  originally  Scy- 
thian and  Slavonic.  Before  the  age  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  these  nations  were  little  known,  and  previous 
to  that  period,  they  are  seldom  mentioned  in  history. 

The  origin  of  the  Greeks,  that  celebrated  people, 
who  diffused  science  and  letters  throughout  Europe, 
and  \vhose  progress  in  arts  and  in  arms  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  history,  is  involved 
in  deep  obsmrity.  If  we  may  credit  tradition,  Greece 
v  as  originally  inhabited  by  various  savage  tribes,  as 
little  ac-f|iiainted  with  the  arts  and  conveniencies  of 
civili/ed  life,  as  any  that  have  been  discovered  in  Ame- 
rica or  New  Zealand.*!"  Among  these  aborigines,  how- 
ever, are  reckoned  the  Pelasgi,  who  appear  to  have 
been  horsemen,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
somewhat  above  a  state  of  absolute  barbarism. J  Ac- 
cording to  the  representation  which  Patisanias  ami 
others  have  given  of  the  savage  state  of  the  early 
Greeks,  they  seem  rather  to  have  derived  their  origin 
from  the  Scythians  of  the  North,  than  from  the  civi- 
lized countries  of  Asia  Minor,  or  Phoenicia 

[n  this  contracted  sketch  it  will  be  impossible  to 
develope  the  long  and  important  series  of  Grecian 
history.  The  multiplicity  of  learned  volumes  already 
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written  on  that  interesting  subject,  renders  the  task 
unnecessary.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  a. 
concentrated  view  of  the  principal  events  and  most 
important  revolutions,  and  a  rough  sketch  of  the  stale 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  most  interesting  periods,  such  as 
most  strikingly  mark  the  progress  or  decline  of  their 
empire  and  their  arts. 

Passing  over  the  dark  and  fabulous  ages  of  Grecian 
history,  without  attempting  to  connect  the  traditional 
tale,  to  reconcile  its   discordances,  or  explode   its  ab- 
surdities, I  shall  only  observe,  that  from  whatever  quar- 
ter  Greece  received    its    original    population  ;  it  was 
indebted  to  Asia  and  Egypt   for    the   arts  of  civilized 
life.     The  Grecian 'historians  inform  us,  on  the  autho- 
rity   o!    ancient    tradition,    that    colonies  from    those 
countries  arrived    at   various  periods,  and  established 
themselves  in  different. parts  of  Greece.     The  fact,  in- 
deed, is   too  probable   to    be  called  in  question.     His- 
tory has  ever  preserved  the  names  of  several  of  those 
maritime  adventurers.     Among    these,  Inachus,  who 
conducted    a   colony   from    Egypt   or  Phoenicia,   and 
founded  the  city  of  Argos.     Cecrops,  the  leader  of  a 
band   of  emigrants  from  Egypt,   and    the    founder  of 
Athens;  Cadmus,    the  T\rinn,    to    whom   Thebes    in 
Boeotia  owed  its  origin  ;  and  Danaus,  a  famous  Egyp- 
tian adventurer,  who  greafly  improved  Argos,  and  for- 
tified it  with  a  citadel,  stand  particularly  distinguished 
as  the  earJy  civilizers  of  Greece.*     But  the  number  of 
small  states,  into  which   the  country  was  divided,  and 
the  evils  to  which  it  was  constantly  exposed   from  in- 
testine divioions  and   foreign  invasion,  pointed  out  to 

*  It  is,  however,  the  general  opinion,  that  the  aborigines  of  Greece 
were  the  descendants  o!  Javan,  t!ic  grandson ui  Noah.  Potter  Archai^i. 
(ir^jca,  vol.  ],  cli  1. 

8  ills 
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the  sagacious  and  intelligent  Greeks  the  necessity  of 
political  union.  In  the  year  1522,  A.C.,  a  league  of 
mutual  friendship  and  defence  was  planned  by  die 
wisdom  of  Amphyetion,  one  of  those  enlightened  men, 
whom  Providence  raises  up  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country.  The  principal  Grecian  states,  without  the 
Corinthian  isthmus,  entered  into  this  political  confe- 
deracy, and  twice  every  year  sent  deputies  to  Thermo- 
pylae, the  place  appointed  for  their  meeting.  These 
representatives  were  invested  with  full  powers  to  deli- 
berate and  resolve  on  every  subject  that  related  to  the 
common  interest.*  In  order  to  cement  this  political 
union  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  religion, 
and  strengthened  by  the  veneration  which  it  inspires. 
The  Amphyctionic  council,  or  general  assembly  of  the 
Grecian  states,  was  charged  with  the  protection  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphos,;£  and  the  instalment  of  the  delegates 
was  performed  with  a  number  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies, -f- 

The  early  history  of  Greece  is  so  enveloped  in  fable, 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  fiction  from 
fact.  The  achievements  of  Hercules,  Perseus,  &c. 
are,  from  their  improbability,  inadmissible  in  history  : 
those  of  Theseus  rest  on  a  somewhat  better  founda- 
tion. The  relation  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  though 
apparently  founded  on  fact,  is  so  blended  with  fable 
and  metaphor,  that  the  learned  could  never  yet  agree 
in  its  explanation.  But  without  noticing  these  allego- 
rical minutia?,  it,  suffices  for  our  present  purpose  to 
observe,  that  the  Greeks  appear  by  this  enterprize  to 

*  Strabo,  lib.  9. — Le.Iand's  Hist.  Philip  of   Maccdon,  picliroinary  dis- 
sertation. 

*  Stral>o,  ubi   supra, 

t  Potter'b  Arcliaeolo-Ja  Graeca,  vol.  1,  ch   1(5. 

have 
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have  first  opened  to  themselves  the  commerce  of  the 
Euxine,  and  to  have  established  colonies  on  its  coasts.* 

The  history  of  Laconia  is  traced  to  Lelex,  the  head 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Leleges,  the  first  possessors  of  that 
country,  whose  reign  chronology  has  fixed  about 
1,500  years  before  the  Christian  cera.f  Lacedemon, 
one  of  his  successors,  gave  to  the  kingdom  of  Laconia 
his  own  name,  and  to  its  capital  that  of  Sparta,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  consort.  The  other  states  of  Greece  were 
gradually  formed  and  improved.  The  constitution  of 
Athens  was  new  modelled  by  Theseus ;  and  that  city, 
which  has  illuminated  the  world  by  her  science,  al- 
ready began  to  emerge  from  obscurity .J  The  Trojan 
war  is  the  most  conspicuous  event  in  the  early  history 
of  Greece;  and  the  achievements  of  her  heroes  are 
illustrated  by  Homer's  classical  pen.  But  although 
history  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  an  epic  poem,  the 
latter  is  too  loose  a  foundation  for  history. 

After  a  multitude  of  revolutions  in  the  Grecian 
states,  Lycurgus  formed  for  Sparta  the  most  singular 
constitution  that  mankind*  ever  knew.  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  he  took  for  his  model  that  of 
Crete,  which  had  preceded  Greece  in  early  civili na- 
tion.§  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  have,  in  all  ages,  had 
their  encomiasts ;  but  if  the  happiness  of  the  people 
be  the  only  rational  object  of  political  government,  no 
system  could  be  more  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. ||  Female  delicacy,  conjugal  fidelity,  parental 

»  Pliny's  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  6,  cap.  3. 

t  Parian  Chron.  Euseb.  Chron.  J  Plutarch  in  Theseo. 

§  Polybius,  however,  remarks  many  important  differences  between  the 
constitutions  of  Sparta  and  Crete.  The  latter  had  money,  and  no  equal 
division  of  lands.  Polyb.  lib.  6,  extract  3. 

t)  Polybius  is  profuse  in  his  encomiums  on  the  Spartan  institutions,  but 
to  mention  the  most  condernnable  parts,  lib.  6,  ext.  3 

affection, 
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affection,  and  all.  the  tender  sentiments  of  humanity, 
were  sacrificed  to  an  imaginary  idol,  dignified  by  Ly- 
curgus  with  the  sacred  name  of  patriotism.  Forgetful 
that  private  happiness,  which  cannot  subsist  without 
an  affectionate  discharge  of  the  social  duties,  is  the 
only  solid  foundation  of  public  virtue  and  national 
prosperity;  he  established  a  system  which  annihilated 
all  the  comforts  of  domestic  life.  The  Spartan  and 
the  patriot  swallowed  up  every  inferior  relation.  In 
forming  a  community  of  soldiers,  Lycurgus  forgot  that 
they  were  citizens;  in  forming  citizens,  he  forgot  that 
thev  were  men.  By  prohibiting  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver,  he  cut  the  sinews  of  commerce,  and  disabled 
the  Spartans  from  ever  establishing  a  strong  maritime 
power,  or  an  extensive  empire.*  The  grand  defect 
and  inconsistency  of  the  system  of  Lycurgus  appears 
in  this,  that  although  his  only  object  was  to  form  a 
nation  of  politicians  and  warriors,  his  institutions  were 
calculated  solely  for  defence  ;  and  after  so  many  sacri- 
fices, the  Spartans  never  rose  to  any  remarkable  height 
of  national  greatness. 

The  great  legislator  of  Athens,  on  the  contrary, 
framed  a  constitution  calculated  for  the  production  of 
political  greatness,  without  being  hostile  to  private 
happiness.  In  reforming  the  government  of  Athens, 
and  new  modelling  its  laws,  Solon  left  an  open  pros- 
pect to  hope  and  emulation,  lie  divided  the  free 
citizens  into  three  classes,  to  whom  he  annexed  par- 
ticular privileges  ;  but  these  were  regulated  by  a  cen- 
sus of  property  ;  and  a  citizen  of  the  inferior  classes 
might,  by  industry  ami  frugality,  raise  himself  to  a 
superior  rank,  and  consequently  to  all  the  honours 


*  For  the  Spartan  government  and  laws,  see  Plutarch's  Life  of 
gus. 
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and  emoluments  of  the  state.*  Although  the  consti- 
tution framed  by  Solon  was  sometimes  infringed  by 
the  factions,  which  frequently  reigned  in  the  city, 
Athens  flourished  a  long  time  under  its  influence,. 
One  of  her  most  violent  civil  commotions  originated  ia 
the  ambition  of  Pisistrutus,  who,  having  by  strata- 
gem, obtained  liberty  to  form  a  guard  for  the  secu- 
rity of  his  person,  seized  on  the  government.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Hipparchus  and  Hip- 
pias,  of  whom  the  former  being  slain,  the  latter  was 
expelled  from  Athens,  and  forced  to  retire  into  Per- 
•ia.  The  series  of  wars  which  Persia  carried  on 
against  Greece,  and  which  ultimately  terminated  i:i 
(he  conquest  of  that  mighty  empire  by  Alexander, 
will  be  concisely  related  in  the  historical  view  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.  Here  we  shall  onlv  observe,  that 
the  losses  which  the  Athenians  suffered  from  the  inva- 
sion of  Xerxes,  were  productive  of  one  great  advan- 
tage. Being  driven  from  the  land,  and  obliged  to 
seek  safety  on  board  of  their  fleet,  they  directed  their 
attention  so  greatly  to  maritime  affairs,  that  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Persians,  they  were  sole  lords  of  the 
*ea  ;  and  having  either  reduced  the  other  Grecian 
states  to  subjection,  or  awed  them  into  a  confede- 
racy, they  went  on  conquerors  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  In  the  midst  of  prosperity,  however,  the 
Athenians  were  constantly  agitated  by  factions.  But 
the  Peloponnesian  war  was  a  calamity  of  a  different 
kind,  which  caused  a  temporary  annihilation  of  their 
power,  and  threatened  its  total  extinction.  Lysan- 
tler,  the  Lacedemonian  admiral,  having  taken  or  sunk 

*  Plutarch  iu  Solouc. 

almost 
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almost  their  whole  fleet,*  joined  their  forces  to  those 
of  Agis  and  Pausanias,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  and 
marched  directly  to  Athens,  which  was  obliged  to 
surrender  on  the  hard  condition  of  demolishing  the 
walls  that  united  the  city  with  the  Pyrseus,  or  harbour. 
Lysander  also  compelled  the  Athenians  to  alter  the 
form  of  their  government,  by  changing  their  demo- 
cracy into  an  oligarchy. f  But  a  body  of  fugitive 
citizens,  under  the  command  of  Thrasybulus,  expelled 
the  thirty  tyrants,  who  formed  the  oligarchal  govern- 
ment, and  freed  their  country  from  the  heavy  yoke 
of  the  Lacedemonians.  Conon,  by  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Spartan  fleet,  regained  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  and  re-established  Athens  in  her  former  power 
and  pre-eminence.^  In  this  state  she  continued  for 
some  time  the  most  potent  city  of  Greece,  till  the 
Thebans,  under  the  conduct  of  Epaminondas,  gave 
a  check  to  her  grandeur,  and  disputed  her  sove- 
reignty.^ The  contest,  however,  was  soon  decided, 
by  the  death  of  that  illustrious  commander.  With 
Epaminondas  the  Theban  power  arose,  and  with  him 
it  fell,  exhibiting  a  striking  example  of  the  influence 
which  the  courage  and  conduct  of  one  man  may  have 
on  the  destinies  of  nations.  After  the  death  of  this 
great  commander,  and  the  fall  of  the  Theban  power, 
the  Athenians  were  left  without  a  rival.  As  there 
was  no  other  people,  whose  power  they  could  fear, 
or  whose  virtues  they  could  emulate,  they  domineered, 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Spartans  had  now,  in  many  respects, 
departed  from  the  institutions  of  Lj  curgus,  which  were  adverse  to  naval 
war. 

t  Plutarch  in  T.ysandro. 

J   Id,  in  Conone. 

f  Id.  in  Epamiiid, 

without 
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without  opposition,  over  Greece,  and  soon  were  ener- 
vated by  luxury,  the  usual  concomitant  of  wealth  and 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  They  degenerated  from  the 
virtues  of  their  ancestors  :  militaiy  exercises  were 
neglected :  the  public  revenues,  which  used  to  be 
Employed  in  paying  the  fleets  and  armies,  were  ex- 
pended in  games  and  sports,  and  lavished,  with  profu- 
sion, in  sumptuous  entertainments  and  splendid  pre- 
parations for  festivals.  Patriotism  became  a  word 
without  meaning :  the  love  of  their  country  was  su- 
perseded by  the  love  of  money  :  their  statesmen  were 
corrupt,  and  their  orators  venal.  This  degeneracy  of 
the  Athenians,  which  spread  through  all  the  other 
Grecian  states,  lulled  them  into  an  ideal  security,  and 
afforded  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  aJi  opportu- 
nity of  raising  his  kindom  from  an  obscure  condition, 
to  the  empire  of  Greece  and  Asia.  The  design  was 
projected  by  Philip,  and  executed  by  his  son,  Alex- 
ander. 

Philip,  who  had  been  educated  in  letters  under  the 
ablest  masters,  and  trained  to  arms  under  the  banners 
of  Epaminonclas  and  Pelopidas,  the  greatest  generals 
of  the  age,  had  received  from  nature  all  the  prudence 
and  courage  necessary  for  forming  the  statesman  and 
the  soldier.  But  an  insatiable  ambition  caused  him 
to  gvasp  at  universal  monarchy;  and  he  made  no 
scruple  in  the  choice  of  the  means  which  might  be 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  his  object.  By  a 
series  of  successful  wars,  and  a  train  of  unprincipled 
politics,  he  obtained  the  sovereigntv  of  Greece.  Every 
kind  of  political  machination,  every  engine  of  force 
and  fraud,  was  used  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs;  and  abundance  of  bribes  were,  for  this  pur- 
pose, dispersed  among  the  factious  leaders  of  theGre- 
9  ciari 
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cian  cities.  The  Athenians,  and  the  other  Greeks, 
made  a  feeble  opposition  to  his  victorious  arms  ;  but 
their  tutal  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Chaironca,  put  an 
cud  to  the  glory  and  liberties  of  Greece.*  la  order, 
however,  to  prevent  any  commotions  hi  Europe,  which 
might  disconcert  his  plan  of  the  conquest  of  Asia, 
and  to  strengthen  his  army  by  the  accession  of  their 
forces,  he  left  them  their  form  of  government  and  a 
shadow  of  liberty,  while  he  was  actually  their  sove- 
reign. By  this  masterly  policy,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  captain-general  of  the  confederate  annv  of 

i  O  ^ 

Greece,  which  he  united  to  that  of  Macedonia,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  grand  object,  the  conquest 
uf  the  Persian  empire.  But  Philip  being  taken  off  by 
assassination  in  the  midst  of  his  warlike  preparations, 
they  immediately  revolted  against  his  son,  Alexander, 
but  were  soon  reduced  to  subjection. t  On  the  death 
of  that  conqueror,  at  Babylon,  the  Athenians  being 
joined  by  some  others  of  the  Grecian  states,  declared 
open  war  against  the  Macedonians  ;  but.  being  de- 
feated by  Antipater,  he  compelled  them  to  receive  a 
garrison,  changed  their  »;overnment  into  an  oli°ar- 

O  '  O  *—  O 

chy,  and  transplanted  a  great  number  of  the  refrac- 
tory citizens  into  Thrace.  The  popular  government 
was  restored  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  bestowed 
on  them  many  other  signal  favours.  The  Athenians, 
in  return,  conferred  on  this  prince,  and  his  father, 
Antigonus,  the  titles  of  deliverers  and  tutelar  deities, 
decreed  them  divine  honours,  appointed  lodging  for 
Demetrius  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  erected  au 
altar  where  he  had  alighted  from  his  chariot.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  these  effusions  of  flattery,  the 

*  FluUrch  in  Philipo.  t  Flutarcii  in  Alexandra. 
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benefactor  of  Athens   found    that  gratitude   is    not  a 
republican    virtue.     The  Athenians   had   been  invari- 
ably ungrateful  to  their  most  worthy  citizens;  and  a 
stranger  could  scarcely  expect  more  favourable  treat- 
ment.    When  Demetrius  began  to  experience  adver- 
sity,   lie  was  no  longer  their  god.     They  basely  de- 
serted him,  and  refused  him  entrance  into   their  city. 
But  being  embroiled   in   civil  dissentions,    they  fell  a 
second   time   under  his   power,  and  experienced    his 
generosity,    in    his    forgiveness  of   their    ingratitude. 
On  this   occasion,    Demetrius   having    learned    from 
their  inconstancy,  not  to  repose  in  them  too  great  a 
confidence,   placed  three  garrisons  in  Athens  ;    one  in 
the  castle  of  Munychia,  another  in  the  Musanim,  and 
a  third   in    the  Pyrseus.     In    this  state    of   perpetual 
fluctuation,  sometimes  contending  for  liberty  with  the 
Macedonian   kings,  and  sometimes  in   subjection   to 
their  power,   the  Athenians,  and  other  Greeks,  conti- 
nued, till  they  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  Romans,  and  consequently  became  their  sub- 
jects. 

The  circumstance  which  produced  the  revolution, 
was  the  war,  in  which  the  Greeks  engaged  against 
Philip  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  who  reduced  them  to 
great  extremities,  and  laid  waste  all  the  country 
around  Athens.  These  distresses  induced  them  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Romans.  Philip  was,  in  conse- 
quence, obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprize;  and  being 
afterwards  defeated  by  Q.  Flaminius,  left  the  Greeks 
in  the  ostensible  possession  of  their  liberties,  of  which 
they  continued  to  possess  the  shadow,  under  the  Ro- 
man protection.  Their  condition,  however,  although 
gilded  with  the  specious  name  of  freedom,  was,  in 
every  respect,  a  state  of  subjection.  According  to 
VOL.  iv.  i>  the 
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the  general  policy  of  the  Romans  towards  those  na- 
tions which  submitted  to  their  power,  the  Greeks, 
were  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  enjoyed  thtj. 
privilege  of  electing  their  own  magistrates;  but  all 
political  affairs  were  regulated  by  the  Roman  senate. 
Individual  freedom  was  not  diminished;  but  the  nati- 
onal liberties  were  extinguished. 

From  this  period  the  history  of  Greece  is  involved 
in  that  of  Rome.     It  suffices,   therefore,  to   observe, 
that  until  the  war  with  Mithriclates,  little  alteration 
took  place.     But  the  Athenians  having  revolted  from 
the  Romans,   and  received  the  troops  of  that  prince 
within  their  walls,  the  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Sylla,  with  a  dreadful    massacre    of  its    inhabitants. 
This  was  the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  Athens  had 
experienced  since  its  capture  by  Lysander.     The  Py- 
rseus,  and  the  castle  of  Munychia,   were  burned  to 
the  ground,  the  ancient  monuments  were  destroyed, 
and  the  walls  of  the  city  demolished.     Athens,    again 
reduced  to   the  obedience  of  Rome,  underwent  little 
alteration  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who, 
being  a   man  of  genius  and  learning,   had  a  particular 
afTection  for  that  city,    the  celebrated  source  of  philo- 
sophy and  literature,   in  which   he  had  formerly  re- 
sided  in   quality   of  archon.     He  not  only  conferred 
many  privileges  and  benefits  on  the  citizens,   but  re- 
paired and  embellished  the  city,   and  added  a  region 
of  new   buildings,    which  were  distinguished    by   the 
names  of  Adrianopolis,  and   New  Athens.     After  the 
division  of  the  eastern  and  western  empire,   the  his- 
tory of  Greece  is  involved  in  that  of  Constantinople. 
But   it  may   be  observed,,   that   from  gradual   decay, 
and  the    depredations    of   the  Goths,   Athens,    about 
rhe  end   of  tin:   ilfth  century,   had    lost    all   her  au- 
cicut 
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rient>llp>ndor,  and  had  nothing  left  remarkable  but 
the  ruins  of  her  stately  and  magnificent  structures.* 
After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins, 
Athens  experienced  various  revolutions,  and  had  many 
different  masters  till  it  foil  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks  in  the  vear  14,3i.  Having  traced  the  destinies 

V 

of  Athens,  it  would  he  superfluous  to  enter  into  the 
particular  history  of  the  other  Grecian  states.  In  all 
of  them  the  government  was  at  first  regal,  and  after- 
wards republican  ;f  and  their  fortunes  were  in  general 
similar  to  that  of  Athens,  which,  in  extent  of  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  in  arts  and  arms,  and  political  prepon- 
derancy,  might  be  justly  considered  as  the  capital  of 
Greece. 

A  subject  so  interesting  cannot  well  be  dismissed 
without  taking  a  view  of  Athens,  as  it  appeared  while 
in  the  meridian  of  its  grandeur.  From  Cecrops,  its 
founder,  it  was  first  called  Cecropia,  and  afterward 
Athcnsc,  or  Athens,  from  the  Greek  name  of  the 
goddess  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  the  citv,  to 
whom  all  fortresses  or  citadels  were  sacred.  Cecropia, 
at  first  the  whole  city  but  afterwards  only  the  citadel 
of  Athens,  was  seated  on  a  high  rock  in  the  middle  of 
a  spacious  and  pleasant  plain  *  But  in  process  of 
time,  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased  so  much, 
that  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  buildings,  and 
Athens  filled  the  vast  circuit  of  above  sixteen  English 
miles. §  The  citadel  was  about  seven  miles  and  a  hair 
in  compass,  fortified  with  strong  wails,  and  orna- 

*   Svno.sins  ap.  Potter  ArclinHi.'.  Crxca,  vol.  1.  th.  7.  p.  30, 

+   Although  Sparta  had  kings,  the  constitution  v\as  iu  tact  republican. 

J    Archrrolo^.  Gr:cca,   vol.  1.  cli.  !i.  p.  Si'. 

§  Archajolog.  vol.  1,  ch  8.  p.  3.i.  Being  in  compass  173  stadia,  or 
twenty-two  and  a  quarter  Human,  or  something  more  than  .i.vtcc.i  ami  a 
quarter  rnglUli  niiU's. 
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mented  with  nine  gates.  The  inside  was 
with  innumerable  edifices,  statues,  and  monuments, 
in  which  all  the  ancient  stories  were  amply  described. 
The  principal  of  these  structures  was  the  Parthenion, 
or  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  middle  of  the  citadel* 
it  was  217  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  and  ninety-eight 
feet  six  inches  in  breadth,  constructed  entirely  of 
the  most  beautiful  white  marble;  and  although  not 
in  magnitude,  yet  in  regard  to  the  excellency  both 
of  materials  and  art,  the  finest  piece  of  antiquity  in 
the  world.*  The  other  remarkable  buiidinus  in  the 

O 

citadel,  were  the  temples  of  Neptune,  of  Minerva  the 
\  ictorious,  and  of  Minerva  the  Protectress,  behind 
which  was  the  public  treasury.  Besides  these,  there 
were  several  chapels  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Mi- 
nerva, and  also  a  temple  of  Venus.  The  citadel  was 
called  the  Acropolis,  or  upper  city.  The  lower  city 
contained  all  the  buildings  which  surrounded  the 
citadel,  with  the  two  harbours,  Phalerum  and  Py- 
raeus,  and  the  fort  of  Munychia,  seated  on  a  promon- 
tory not  far  from  the  latter.  The  north  wall  of  the 
city,  which  extended  to  the  Pyraeus,  was  five  miles 
in  length  :  the  south  wall,  which  took  in  the  port 
of  Phalerum,  was  thirty-five  stadia,  or  nearly  three 
miles  and  a  half.  Upon  these  walls  were  erected  a 
number  of  turrets.  The  wall  that  encompassed  the 
castle  of  Munychia,  and  joined  it  to  the  Pyrseus,  was 
sixty,  and  the  exterior  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  forty-three  stadia,  making  the  whole  circuit  178 
stadia,  or  something  more  than  twenty-two  Roman 
miles. f 

*  Potter's  Archgeol.  Graeca,  vol.  1.  p.  34.  on  the  authority  of  Sir  G 
Wheeler. 

T  Archreolog.  Grasca,  vol,  1.  cli.  8.  p.  36.  17»  -tadia,  are  twentv-two 
ai-d  a  quarter  Roman  miles,  or  something  more  than  Mxtecu  and  a  quar- 
ter English  miles. 

From 
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From  this  sketch,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the 
original  city  of  Cecropia,  or  Athens,  was  situated  at 
the  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  Pyraeus,  and  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Phalerum,  the  two 
nearest  points  of  the  coast,  and  that  in  process  of  time 
it  was  extended  quite  to  the  sea.  The  Pyraeus  was 
the  principal  port.  Its  arsenal  cost  the  republic  a  sum 
equivalent  to  2l6,OOO/.  sterling.  Athens,  while  in 
the  height  of  her  naval  greatness,  had  here  four  hun- 
dred gallies  of  three  ranks  of  oars.*  The  lower  city 
contained  innumerable  edifices  of  singular  beauty  and 
magnificence  ;  the  principal  of  which  was  the  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Jnpiier  Olympius.  This  was  die 
most  superb  structure  in  Athens,  being  no  less  than 
lour  stadia,  or  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit.*)-  The 
pantheon,  or  temple  of  the  gods,  was  also  a  magnifi- 
cent edifice,  supported  by  120  marble  pillars.  The 
outside  was  adorned  with  the  mythological  histories 
of  all  the  Grecian  deities,  represented  in  excellent 
sculpture  ;  and  on  the  great  gate  stood  two  horses, 
the  workmanship  of  the  celebrated  Praxiteles.  The 
other  temples  were  too  many  to  be  particularly  men- 
tioned. Numerous  porticos  were  also  seen  in  every 
part  of  the  city  :  one  of  these  in  particular,  in  which 
Zeno  taught  philosophy,  was  adorned  with  a  variety 
of  curious  pictures  by  the  greatest  masters.  There 
were  also  a  great  number  of  theatres  and  gymnasia, 
the  latter  are  said  to  have  originated  at  Lacedemon  ; 
They  werecommon,  however,  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece. 
The  gymnasia  of  Athens,  like  those  of  Rome,  were 

*  Thucyd.  de  bcllo  Felopon.  lib.  2.  cap.  13. 

t  Archapolog.  Grseca,  vol.  1.  ch.  8.  p.  38.  It  was  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  considered  as  a  model  of  perfection  in  that  style  of  architec- 
ture. Vetruvius,  lib.  ?, 

J>  3  not 
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not.  single  edifices,  but  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of 
buildings,  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  many  thou- 
sands of  people ;  and  so  constructed,  that  the  philo- 
sophers the  rhetoricians,  and  the  professors  in  all  other 
sciences,  could  read  their  lectures,  while  the  wrestlers, 
dancers,  &c.  performed  at  the  same  time  their  exer- 
ci^es,  without  the  least  interruption  or  disturbance.* 
The  principal  of  these  gymnasia  were  the  lyceum, 
consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  the  academus,  so  called 
from  a  Grecian  hero  of  the  fabulous  age.  The  ly- 
ceum  was  the  place  where  Aristotle  taught  philosophy, 
and  established  the  sect  of  Peripatetics.  The  aca- 
derriii3  was  without  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  walls,  and  was  beset  with 
shady  groves  and  solitary  walks,  suitable  to  study  and 
meditation. f  At  first,  it  was  marshy  and  unhealthful ; 
but  being  afterwards  drained  by  Cimon,  the  famous 
Athenian  general,  it  became  a  delightful  spot,  and 
v  as  greatly  frequented  by  people  of  every  description, 
especially  such  as  addicted  themselves  to  philosophi- 
cal studies.  Here  Plato  constantly  read  his  lectures, 
which  rendered  the  academic  groves  a  place  of  fashi- 
onable resort,  and  greatly  contributed  to  their  cele- 
b'ity. 

The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  three  classes; 
citizens,  strangers,  and  slaves.  The  citizens  were  the 
most  dignified  and  powerful  class,  possessing  all  the 
powers  of  government;  but  the  servants,  or  slave?, 
were  far  the  most  numerous.  In  the  time  of  Cecrops, 
the  free  citizens  of  Attica  amounted  to  £0,000.  Jn 
the  age  of  Pericles  their  number  was  reduced;  and 
only  2 1,000  citizens  with  10,000  foreigners  and  400,000 

»   Arcliftolog.  Grs-ca,  vol.  1.  ch.  8.  p.  42. 
t  Archaeoiog.  Giaeca,  ubi  supra  et  auct.  cit. 
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slaves,  were  numbered  in  the  census  instituted  at  the 
command  of  Demetrius  the  Phalarean,  whom  Cassan- 
der  appointed  governor  of  Athens.*  Mr.  Hume  rea- 
sons inconsistently  on  the  subject  of  this  census,  in 
first  supposing  that  the  statement,  which  Athenaeus 
has  given,  was  confined  to  the  population  of  the  city, 
and  afterwards  considering  it  as  including  that  of  alJ 

O  O 

Attica.-f-  Even  in  the  latter  and  most  extensive  signi- 
fication, he  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  enumeration 
is  exaggerated.  The  disproportion  of  numbers  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  slaves  is  such,  indeed,  as  to 
excite  a  well  founded  suspicion  of  error ;  and  Mr. 
Brougham  has,  by  a  judicious  mode  of  reasoning,  en- 
deavoured to  elucidate  the  subject.  This  intelligent 
author  supposes,  on  very  probable  grounds,  that  the 
census  of  the  governor,  Demetrius,  like  all  other  enu- 
merations of  ancient  population,  having  had  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  ascertain  the  wealth  and  force 
of  the  community,  the  statement  of  freemen  included 
those  only  that  were  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood. 
On  this  principle,  he  concludes  the  whole  population 
of  Attica  to  have  amounted  to  124,000  freemen,  and 
400,000  slaves.  Such  a  proportion  of  slaves  to  free 
people,  and  of  inhabitants  to  extent  of  territory,  is  not, 
as  our  author  observes,  too  great  to  be  credible,^  The 
city  of  Athens  alone  might  have  comprised,  within  the 
circuit  of  her  walls,  a  population  which  is  far  short  of 
that  of  London  or  Paris,  and  not  equal  to  one-half  of 
that  of  ancient  Rome.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the 
turrets  on  the  walls  were  converted  into  dwelling- 

*  Arclireolog.   Gncca,  vol.  1,  ch.  9,  p.  482. — Atlienaeus  ap.   Hume's 
Essay",  vol.  1,  p.  416. 

t   Hume's  Essay,  vol.  1,  p.  41h,  417. 

j  Brougham's  Col.  Pol.  vol.  2,  p.  71,  note. 
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houses,  when  the  inhabitants  were  become  too  nume- 
rous to  be  contained  in  the  city.*  But  if  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Attica  amounted  to  no  more  than  524,000, 
it  is  certain  that  the  population  of  Athens  was  not  re- 
markably great  in  proportion  to  its  ample  extent.  It 
appears  that  the  citadel,  the  temples,  the  gymnasia, 
and  other  public  edifices,  had  occupied  a  considerable 
part  of  the  ground  in  the  city.  The  most  probable 
estimate  might  fix  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  about 
400,000  :  for,  as  Attica  was  neither  extensive  nor  fer- 
tile, Athens  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
comprised  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. No  historical  documents  exist,  from  which  we 
can  estimate  the  general  population  of  Greece.  Its 
•whole  territory  was  about  equal  to  England  in  extent, 
and  probably  not  greatly  different  in  population.-f- 

But  the  most  splendid  picture  that  ancient  Greece 
affords,  is  her  rapid  progress  in  letters  and  science,  in 
all  the  refinements  of  thought,  and  the  embellishments 
of  the  mind.  The  Greeks  had,  at  an  early  period, 
emerged  from  a  savage  state;  but  during  many  ages 
they  remained  semi-barbarians.  Such  they  were  in 
the  Trojan  war,  and  such  they  continued  for  700  years 
after  that  period.  Previous  to  the  age  of  Moses,  poli- 
tical communities  were  formed,  and  civil  government 
was  established  in  Greece.  According  to  the  gene- 
rally received  chronology,  Cecrops,  the  founder  of 
Athens,  and  Cadmus,  who  introduced  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  were  contemporary  with  the  Hebrew  legis- 
lator; but,  until  about  (JOO  years  before  the  Christian 
ajra,  a  period  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  com- 

*  Arcliaeol.  Graeca,  vol.  1,  ch.  8,  p.  36. 

t  See   Dr.    Russet's  estimate  of  the  extent  of  Greece.    Hist.  Ancient 
Zurope,  vol.  1,  p.  147. 
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mencemeiit  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  in  Babylon,  the 
Greeks  were  tar  behind  ihe  Egyptians  and  some  of  the 
Asiatics,  in  the  sciences  which  illuminate  the  human 
mind,  and  the  arts  which  embellish  the  world.  About 
that  time,  Thales  of  Miletus  travelled  into  Egypt,  and 
being  instructed  by  the  priests  of  Memphis,  was  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  who  learned  to  calculate  an  eclipse, 
or  who  appears  to  have  understood  the  nature  of  that 
phenomenon.  It  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  borrowed 
the  rudiments  of  their  knowledge  from  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Babylonians.  Until  this  foreign  intercourse 
commenced  they  had  no  accurate  division  of  time. 
And  the  father  of  Grecian  history  informs  us,  that  his 
countrymen  learned  from  the  Babylonians  the  use  of 
the  sun-dial,  and  the  division  of  the  day  into  hours.* 
The  Greeks,  however,  turned  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  the  instructions  which  they  received  from 
foreigners.  They  made  the  attainments  of  all  nations 
their  own,  and  engrossed  all  scientific  and  literary  re- 
putation. Before  the  commencement  of  the  Persian 
wars,  Greece  had  made  a  rapid  progress  in  aits  and  in 
arms,  and  had  established  her  colonies  on  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the,  islands  of  the 
Egcan  and  Ionian  Seas.  The  Grecian  armies  consisted 
chierly  of  free  citizens,  whom  the  laws  obliged,  when 
arrived  at  a  certain  age,  to  appear  in  arms  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  chief  magistrate.  The  Athenians  were 
appointed  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  guard  the  city,  but 
were  not  sent  to  foreign  war  till  twenty,  and  the  Spar- 
tans seidom  before  the  a^e  of  thirtv.  The  soldiers 

•/ 

were  all  maintained   at  their   own   cxpence.     Pericles 
was  the  first  who  introduced  at  Athens  the  custom  of 

*   Horu.U.  lib.  -2,  cap.  109. 
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giving  pay  to  the  army.*  Slaves  and  strangers  were 
not  permitted  to  serve  in  the  armies,  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity  and  danger.  The  slaves,  who  on 
any  great  emergency  were  called  to  bear  arms,  were, 
in  consequence,  emancipated.  By  exactness  of  disci- 
pline, and  a  judicious  distribution  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments; by  well  timed  military  harangues,  and  by 
every  means  that  could  inspire  the  soldiers  with  cou- 
rage, the  Grecian  armies  were  rendered  superior  to 
those  of  every  other  nation  with  whom  they  had  to 
contend. f 

During  the  period  under  consideration,  Greece  ad- 
vanced in  arts  in  proportion  to  her  progress  in  arms. 
But  the  advances  of  refinement  were  unequal  in  the 
different  states.  The  liberal  arts  first  began  to  dis- 
close themselves  to  advantage  in  the  Grecian  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  isles  of  the  Egean  Sea.  There 
architecture  first  displayed  her  beauties,  in  just  pro- 
portions of  unity  and  design ;  and  the  Dorians  and 
lonians,  on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  invented  those  elegant 
orders  that  still  bear  their  names.  In  their  progress 
thev  were  eagerly  imitated,  and  at  last  even  excelled 
by  Corinth.  Enriched  at  an  early  period  by  merchan- 
dise, and  habituated  to  an  extensive  intercourse  with 
foreigners^  the  Corinthians,  surpassing  all  the  other 
states  of  Greece  in  opulence,  indulged  themselves  in 
the  delicacies  of  Asiatic  luxury,  and  imitated  the 
pomp  of  oriental  magnificence.^  Their  city  was 
tilled  with  temples,  theatres,  porticos,  and  palates, 

*  TJlpinuus  ap.  Archraolog.  Graec.  vol.  2,  ch.  2. 

t  For  the  military  discipline,   arms,  encampments,   &c.  of  the  Greeks, 
see  Archaeolog.  Graca.  vol.  2,  book  3. 

*  Corintli,  favourably  situated  on  the  isthmus  which  unites  the  Morca, 
or  Peloponnesus  to  Greece,  and  having  a  harbour  on  each  side,  was  early 
distinguished  tor  wealth  and  commerce.     Thucyd.  lib.  1,  cap.  1. 
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equally  admirable  for  the  costliness  of  their  materials 
and  the  elegance  of  their  structure.  The  Corinthian, 
order,  the  most  superb  in  architecture,  was  there  in- 
vented, and  adorned  their  public  buildings  with  co- 
lumns, &c.  of  the  most,  exquisite  workmanship.  The 
Athenians,  although  less  wealthy  than  the  Corin- 
thians, discovered  an  equal,  or  even  a  superior  taste. 
All  the  arts  and  sciences  flourished  in  Athens,  and 
gave  her  a  lasting  celebrity.  The  Elians  enriched,  as 
well  as  polished,  by  the  periodical  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games,  made  early  advances  in  the  arts  of 
elegance.*  The  superb  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
erected  by  Libon,  a  native  of  Elis,  about  600  years 
before  the  Christian  icra,  exhibited  a  striking  proof  of 
their  early  proficiency.^  This  celebrated  fane  was  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  built  entirely  of  a  most  beautiful 
marble,  resembling  that  of  Paros,  and  surrounded 
with  a  colonnade  of  the  same  materials.  Its  magni- 
tude, however,  was  not  remarkable,  being  only  68  feet 
in  height,  Qo  feet  in  breadth,  and  230  in  length.  The 
magnificence  of  the  decorations  equalled  the  elegance 
of  the  structure.  The  arts  and  sciences  made  rapid 
advances  towards  perfection  in  all  the  Grecian  states, 
except  Lacedemon,  where  they  were  slowly  progres- 
sive, and  never  attained  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  refine- 
ment as  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  Sparta,  says  a  mo- 
dern author,  hedged  round  by  the  austere  institutions 
of  Lycurgus,  and,  in  a  manner,  excluded  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  foreigners,  was  backward  in  adopting 
the  improvements  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
happiness  of  human  life.J  The  maxims  of  policy  and 

*  Strabo,  lib.  8.  t  Russel's  Ancient  Europe,  vol.  1,  p.  383. 

t  Rnssei's  Anc.  Eur.  vol.  1,  p.  381. — Plutarch  in  Ljcurg. 
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war  formed  the  literary  code  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  the  sole  objects  of  their  education. 

From  the  lime  of  the  invasion  by  Xerxes  till  the 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  a  period  including  more 
than  a  century,  the  progress  of  the  Greeks  in  letters 
and  arts  was  such  as  excited  the  admiration  of  all  pos- 
terity. No  age  or  country  had,  before  that  period, 
been  adorned  and  illuminated  by  such  a  constellation 
of  philosophers,  orators,  historians,  poets,  and  artists.* 
Those  of  Athens,  hi  particular,  shone  with  distin- 
guished brilliancy.  Their  literary  compositions,  and 
their  exquisite  works  of  art,  have  fixed  the  standard 
of  eloquence  and  taste  to  all  succeeding  generations. 
After  the  decline  of  her  political  greatness,  Greece,  in 
subjection  to  the  Romans,  long  maintained  her  lite- 
rary pre-eminence.  Her  illustrious  masters  resorted 
to  her  schools  for  instruction,  and  Rome  was  indebted 
to  Athens  for  the  elegant  enjoyment  and  magnificent 
display  of  the  wealth  and  greatness  acquired  by  her 
arms. 

Having  sketched  the  fortunes  of  Athens  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  termination  of  her  national  ex- 
istence, and  the  last  setting  of  her  sun,  in  the  obscurity 
of  Turkish  despotism,  it  is  requisite  to  resume  the 
historical  narrative,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  general  vie\r 
of  the  state  of  the  European  part  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  after  the  final  separation  of  the  eastern  and 
western  empires.  The  countries  here  under  consider- 
ation, had  long  before  that  period  been  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  and  made  a  part  of  their  vast  empire. 
They  afterwards  constituted  a  portion  of  the  empire 
of  the  East,  which,  after  a  variety  of  success  and  mis- 

*  See   Pliny's  account  of  the  painters  of  Greece,   Hist.  Nat.  lib.  '.>5, 
tap.  10. 
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fortunes,  such  as  are  common  to  nations,  was  carried 
to  a  high  pitch  of  glory  and  grandeur  by  the  emperor 
Justinian.  This  prince  by  his  generals  Belisarius  and 
Narses,  conquered  the  Gothic  and  Vandalic  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Africa,  regulated  the  proceedings  of 
justice  by  establishing  the  famous  code  of  civil  law, 
and  adorned  many  cities  of  the  empire  with  numerous 
and  splendid  edifices,  of  which  the  celebrated  mosque 
of  Sancta  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  still  remains  a 
magnificent  memorial  of  his  reign.  Within  less  than 
a,  century  after  his  death,  not  only  his  conquests 
were  lost,  but  all  the  African,  and  most  of  the  Asiatic 
part  of  the  empire  were,  by  the  Arabian  Caliphs, 
wrested  from  the  throne  of  Constantinople.* 

The  Eastern  empire  retained  in  Asia  only  a  few 
provinces  on  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  The  rest  of 
its  territory  was  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  called  European  Turkey,  nor  did  it,  in- 
deed, comprize  the  whole  of  that  country.  The  Bul- 
garians continued  a  long  time  independent,  and  were 
frequently  the  scourge  of  Thrace,  as  well  as  the  terror 
of  the  imperial  city.-f-  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  a 
particular  narrative  of  the  reigns  of  those  Eastern  em- 
perors, who  were  most  of  them  unworthy  of  the  pur- 
ple, and  who  reigned  over  a  people  as  vicious  as 
themselves.  The  Greek  emperors,  indeed,  with  a 
verv  few  exceptions,  deviated  from  the  virtues  of  the 
Great  Constantine,  whose  successors  and  representa- 
tives they  were,  an  much  as  their  subjects  had  degener- 

*  Si-c  the  Historical  Aiticlcs  of  Egvpt,  Africa,  and  Ottonn;j  dominions 

)H    Ab'lLl. 

t  The  Bulgarians  were  subdiiod  !>v  the  Creel.  i;.aperor  B-iiil  II,  and 
regained  their  independence  in  the  reign  of  Isaac  Angelus.  Gibbon 
Pec.  Rom.  Eiui>.  vol.  U,  p.  IHJ. 
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ated  from  those  of  the  Romans,  whose  name  they 
assumed.  The  whole  history  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, exhibits  a  picture  of  political  and  moral  de- 
formity, interspersed  with  only  a  few  traits  of  a  dif- 
ferent complexion.  The  principal  military  transac- 
tions that  it  records,  are  the  bloody  wars  with  the 
Caliphate,  which  continued,  at  intervals  till  the  fall  of 
the  Arabian  power  gave  rise  to  that  of  the  Turks,  an 
enemy  that  at  first  appeared  less  formidable,  but 
eventually  proved  more  fatal  to  Constantinople.  The 
most  interesting  circumstance  of  a  religious  nature, 
is  the  grand  schism  which  arose  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  This  division  of  the  chur"h  was 
a  very  natural  consequence  of  the  division  of  empire, 
and  originated  in  the  jealousies  which  reigned  between 
the  primates  of  the  east  and  the  west.  The  nations 
of  western  Europe  had  received  their  religion  from. 
Rome,  and  readilv  submitted  to  her  authority.  Bat 
the  prelates,  the  clergy,  and  people  of  Constantinople, 
were  of  a  temper  less  flexible.  They  could  scarcely 
deem  it  reasonable  that  the  city  of  the  Great  Con- 
stantinc,  the  flourishing  metropolis  of  Christianity  and 
of  the  empire,  should  implicitly  obey  the  religious 
mandates  of  Rome,  a  city  which  they  considered  as 
possessed  by  barbarians.  Many  circumstances  con- 
curred to  foment  the  religious  dissention.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Iconoclasts  of  the  cast,  had  given 
great  umbrage  to  the  Christians  of  the  west.  The 
Bulgarians  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  abont 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  ear-h  of  the  two 
primates  of  the  east  and  the  \vest  claimed  this  new 
accession  to  the  church,  as  a  part  of  his  jurisdiction. 
The  council  of  Constantinople,  in  879,  gave  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  patriarch,  but  the  pope  protested 
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against  the  decision.  The  two  primates  thundered 
their  excommunications  against  each  other,  and  al- 
though many  attempts  were  made  by  the  emperors  to 
unite  the  Greek  with  the  Latin  church,  they  all 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  schism  continued,  and  the 
Greeks  imbibed  an  irreconcileable  enmity  against  the 
Roman  church.  This  religious  animosity,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  observe,  greatly  contri- 
buted to  facilitate  to  the  Turks  the  conquest  of  the 
Bvxantine  empire. 

In  re  view  in  2:  the  Ions:  series  of  weak  and  worthless 

O  O 

emperors,  who,  during  the  long  period  of  about  70O 
years,  from  Justinian  to  Constantine  Paleolosrus,  we 

v  O         7 

meet  with  a  few  who  were  distinguished  bv  their  abili- 

O  »/ 

ties.  The  exploits  of  Heraclius  against  the  Persians, 
will  be  mentioned  in  relating  the  revolutions  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Leo  the  Philosopher,  was  a  lover  and  pro- 
moter of  learning;  and  the  reign  of  his  son  Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus,  which  commenced  A.D.  912, 
and  terminated  in  959,  may  be  regarded  as  the  flour- 
ishin"-  acra  of  Byzantine  literature.  His  celebrated 

O  *> 

work,  exhibiting  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  of 
the  ei7ipire,  is  a  valuable  literary  monument;  and  he 
not  only  encouraged  the  sciences  by  liberal  rewards, 
but  rendered  the  study  of  them  fashionable  by  his 
example,  Jsiccphorus  Phocas,  who  reigned  from  961 
to  9^9,  was  victorious  over  the  Saracens,  and  recover- 
ed from  them  Antiocb,  the  island,  of  Cyprus,  and 
several  other  places ;  but  being  detested  for  his  ava- 
rice and  tyranny,  his  wife  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him,  and  he  fell  by  assassination. 
John  Zimisccs,  one  of  the  assassins,  seized  the  em- 
piic,  find  delivered  it  from  the  invasion  of  the  Rus- 
sians, whom  he  defeated  in  several  en^asrements. 

O      O 
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This  brave  prince  being  taken  off  by  poison  in  975, 
was  succeeded  by  Basil  II,  who  was  also  a  warrior. 
The  Comnenian  dynasty  which  commenced  in  the 
eleventh,  and  filled  up.  the  space  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, produced  some  able  princes,  Manuel  Comnenus, 
contemporary  with  Richard  I.  king  of  England,  and 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  was  distinguished  for  his 
dauntless  courage  and  herculean  strength;  ami  it  was 
said,  that  no  other  man  of  that  age  was  able  to  bend 
the  bow  of  the  Greek  emperor.  Andronicus,  his  suc- 
cessor, was  also  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  and 
not  less  celebrated  for  the  romantic  adventures  of  his 
life,  than  for  his  active  valour  and  the  beauty  of  his 
person.  But  his  reign  was  tyrannical  and  short,  and 
its  termination  tragical.  Falling  a  victim  to  popular 
fury  in  a  general  insurrection  at  Constantinople,  he 
was  massacred  with  the  most  shocking  circumstances 

CJ 

of  cruelty.  The  revolution  whi^-h  cast  him  headlong 
from  the  throne,  was  the  prelude  to  another,  which 
transferred  the  empire  of  the  Greeks  to  the  French 
and  Venetians.  This  was  the  greatest  shock  that  Con- 
stantinople ever  suffered,  from  its  foundation  by  Con- 
stantine  to  its  capture  by  Mahomet  II.  The  empire, 
indeed,  revived  after  a  temporary  extinction  ;  but  it 
never  recovered  its  former  greatness,  nor  the  city  its 
ancient  splendor. 

After  the  tragical  death  of  Andronicus,  Isaac  An- 
geius,  a  nobleman  whom  the  tyrant  had  doomed  to 
destruction,  was  immediately  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
the  enormous  expenditure  of  his  court  exceeded 
almost  all  examples  of  imperial  luxury.  The  number 
of  eunuchs  and  domestics  amounted  to  '20,000,  and 
the  sum  of  4,000,000/.  sterling  was  annually  consumed 

in 
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in  the  expenees  of  his  household  and  table.*     Such  a 
scene  of  extravagant  luxury  could  be  supported  only 
by  oppression  ;  and  the  public  discontent  was  inflamed 
by  equal  abuses  in  the  collection  and   the  application 
of  the  national  revenue.     The  throne  of  the  luxurious 
emperor,  however,  was  for  some  time  supported  by 
fortune,  or  the  merit  of  his  servants,  but  was  at  last 
overturned  by  the  ambition  of  a  brother.     While  the 
emperor  was  indulging  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
chace,  Alexius  Angelus  was  invested  with  the  purple. 
The  unfortunate  Isaac  being  pursued  and  taken,  was 
deprived  of  sight  and  confined  in  a  dungeon.-j-     But 
his  young   son   Alexius,    only   twelve   years   of    age, 
made  his   escape  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  going  to 
Italy  implored   the  protection  of  Pope  Innocent  111. 
Proceeding  from   Rome   to  Venice,  he   there  met  a 
large   body   of  French   and  Flemish   croisaders,  who 
were  going   on  an  expedition  to  Palestine.     To    this 
military   force  the  navy  of  Venice  was   about   to   be 
joined  ;  and  the  assemblage  of  such  a  formidable  power 
by  land  and  by  sea,  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Byzan- 
tine prince.      By  a  promise  of  liberal  rewards,  and  of 
uniting  the  Greek  to  the  Roman  church,  the  young- 
Alexius  engaged  the  barons  of  France,  Flanders,  and 
Italy,  in  conjunction  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  to 
undertake  his  restoration  and  his  father's  deliverance. 
A  considerable   number,  however,  of  the   croisaders, 
regarded   the   invasion   of    a   Christian    empire    as   a 
breach  of  their  vow,  while  others  perhaps  were  ap- 
palled at  the  report  of  the  naval  power,  and  impregna- 

*  Gibbon  Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  11,  p.  182. 

t  The  Bulgarians  who  had  been  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Greek  empire  by  Basil  IT.  revolted,  and  regained  their  independence 
under  Isaac  Angelas.  Gibbon,  vol.  11,  p.  183, 
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ble  strength  of  Constantinople.  Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  pilgrims,  therefore,  actuated  by  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  or  the  impulse  of  fear,  refused  to 
join  in  an  attack  on  that  celebrated  capital  of  the  east. 
This  defection,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  success 
of  the  expedition.  An  adventurous  and  determined 
band,  conducted  by  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  and 
Henry,  his  brother,  with  many  other  French  and  Fle- 
mish barons,  and  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montserrat,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Italian  nobles,  who  had 
signalized  his  valour  on  various  occasions,  embarked 
on  board  the  Venetian  fleet,  commanded  by  Henry 
Dondola,  the  doge,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the 
age.  The  Adriatic  had  seldom  borne  such  an  arma- 
ment. While  the  Greek  usurper,  infatuated  with  im- 
perial splendor,  immersed  in  luxurious  pleasures,  and 
lulled  into  a  fatal  security  by  the  flatteries  of  his  para- 
sites, affected  to  despise  the  feeble  attempts  of  the 
Latins,  the  Venetian  flag  was  displayed  before  Con- 
stantinople. His  resources  were  immense  had  they 
been  called  into  exertion.  The  Greeks,  it  is  true, 
were  unwarlike,  but  they  were  numerous,  and  under 
his  absolute  command.  Constantinople  alooe  is 
supposed,  at  that  time,  to  have  contained  1,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  and  to  have  been  abie  to  raise  60,000 
horse,  besides  a  great  number  of  foot  soldiers.*  Its 
naval  power,  also,  far  exceeded  every  thing  of  the 
kind  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  that  age.  The 
number  of  fishing-boats  alone,  amounted  to  1,GOO. 
From  these,  as  a  modern  author  observes,  mi^ht  have 

J  o 

been  manneci  a  fleet  of  sufficient  force  to   have   sunk 
that   of  Venice   in   the  Adriatic,   or  at   least   to   have 

*   Le  Beau  Hist,  du  Bus  Emp.  toin,  20,  p.  \\~ ,  Stc. 
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stopped  its  passage  through  the  Hellespont.*  Con- 
stantinople also  possessed  innumerable  ships  of  war 
and  merchant  vessels.  f  But  all  this  force  was  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  negligence  of  the  monarch  and 
the  venality  of  the  ministers,  especially  the  great  duke 
or  admiral,  who  had  sold  the  sails,  the  masts,  and  the 
rigging  of  the  imperial  navy.J  The  invaders  were  suf- 
fered to  land  with  little  opposition  ;  and  the  emperor 
shut  himself  up  in  his  capital.  The  Venetians,  by  a 
desperate  effort,  broke  the  boom  or  chain  that  barred 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  either  took  or  sunk 
twenty  ships  of  war,  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  navy. 
The  city  was  assaulted  by  the  French  on  the  land  side 
and  by  the  Venetians  from  the  harbour.  In  the 
midst  of  the  conflict,  the  doge,  a  venerable  old  warrior, 
above  eighty  years  of  age  and  blind,  stood  conspicu- 
ous in  complete  armour  on  the  prow  of  his  galley. 
The  great  standard  of  St.  Mark  was  displayed  before 
him  ;  and  his  promises,  threats,  and  exhortations, 
urged  the  assailants.  He  was  even  the  first  warrior  on 
the  shore;  and  the  nations  admired  the  magnanimity 
of  the  blind  old  man,  without  reflecting,  as  Mr.  Gib- 
bon observes,  that  his  age  and  infirmities  diminished 
the  value  of  life  and  enhanced  that  of  immortal  glory. 
The  banners  of  Venice  were  already  displayed  on  the 
rampart,  when  the  doge  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
advantage,  and  fly  to  the  assistance  of  the  confederates, 
whose  six  diminutive  battalions  were  surrounded  by 
sixty  squadrons  of  the  Greek  cavalry,  each  of  which 
was  more  numerous  than  the  largest  of  their  divisions. 
Shame  and  despair  had  impelled  the  usurper  to  the 


*  Gibbon's  Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  11,  p.  209. 

t   G  anther's  Hist.  C.  P.  -cap.  8,  p.  10,  apud  Gibbon,  ubi  supra 

+   Gibbon,  ubi  supra,  on  the  authority  of  Nicetas. 
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last  effort  of  a  general  sally  ;  but  after  some  skirmish- 
ing, he  retired  towards  evening  into  the  city,  and 
basely  deserting  his  family,  his  fortune,  and  his  peo- 
ple, made  his  escape,  in  the  night,  from  Constantino- 
ple. The  Greek  nobles  were  no  sooner  apprised  of 
his  flight,  than  the  blind  Isaac  was  drawn  from  his 
dungeon,  where  he  hourly  expected  the  visit  of  the 
executioner,  and  replaced  on  the  throne ;  and  the  young 
Alexius  was  solemnly  crowned  with  his  father  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia.  This  event  produced  a  short 
peace  between  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks.  The  su- 
burb of  Galata,  or  Pera,  was  assigned  for  the  quarters 
of  the  French  and  Venetians,  and  a  familiar  intercourse 
was  established  between  the  two  nations. 

The  enmity  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  Latins,  'how- 
ever, had  not  subsided.  The  two  emperors  were  ex- 
tremely unpopular.  Isaac  was  despised  for  his  former 
vices  and  mal-administration,  while  the  voung  Alexius 

/  »/  O 

was  hated  as  an  apostate  from  the  religion  of  his 
country.  The  secular  clergy,  the  monks,  and  the 
people,  were  superstitiously  attached  to  their  creed, 
and  abhorred  the  tyranny  of  the  pope.  When  the 
treaty  which  Alexius  had  concluded  with  the  Latins 
at  Venice  was  known,  the  proposed  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  excited  an  universal  indignation 
and  alarm.  A  destructive  conflagration,  which  burned 
for  eight  days,  and  consumed  the  most  populous  re- 
gions of  the  city,  was  attributed  to  the  Latins,  who 
disclaimed  the  charge,  increased  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  Latins,  who  were  settled 
in  Constantinople,  consulted  their  safety  in  a  hasty 
retreat  from  the  city,  to  the  protection  of  their  stand- 
ard in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  All  friendly  intercourse 
ceased  :  the  money  which  Alexius  had  stipulated  to 
&  pay 
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pay  for  his  restoration  was  peremptorily  demanded  by 
the  barons ;  and  hostilities  appeared  inevitable. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  how  cowardly  soever 
they  might  be  in  war,  were  always  furious  in  sedition. 
The  nobles  and  clergy  began  to  conspire,  and  the  peo- 
ple began  to  arm.  Every  convent,  every  house  and 
street,  resounded  with  invectives  against  the  Latin 
nations,  the  Roman  church,  and  the  apostate  env 
peror.  All  authority  was  overborne  by  the  impetuous 
multitude,  who,  mistaking  rage  for  valour,  numbers  for 
strength,  and  fanaticism  for  celestial  inspiration:,  cla- 
mourously  surrounded  the  senate,  and  demanded  the 
election  of  a  new  emperor.  Amidst  these  tumultuous 
proceedings,  Alexius  Mourzouste,  of  the  family  of 
Ducas,  seized  the  persons  of  the  two  emperors,  and 
having  put  them  to  death,  ascended  the  vacant  throne. 
"While  history  commemorates,  humanity  must  deplore, 
the  fate  of  the  young  Alexius,  whose  situation  at  the 
immature  age  of  seventeen,  was  so  encompassed  with 
difficulties,  that  the  greatest  abilities  of  the  most  dex- 
terous policy  would  have  been  insufficient  to  steer  him 
through  the  tempest,  which  overwhelmed  his  person 
and  government. 

The  death  of  the  emperors,  and  the  usurpation  of 
Mourzouste,  rendered  the  renewal  of  the  war  inevita- 
ble. The  usurper  laboured  assiduously  to  put  the  city 
in  the  best  state  of  defence.  Two  vigorous  and  well 
conducted  attempts  were  made  by  the  Greeks  to  burn 
the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  harbour  ;  but  the  courage  and 
skill  jof  the  Venetians  repulsed  the  fire-ships.  The 
new  Greek  emperor  also  made  a  nocturnal  sally,  but 
was  repulsed  by  Henry,  the  brother  of  the  count  of 
Flanders  ,  and  near  three  months  were  consumed  in 
.skirmishes  and  preparations,  before  the  Latins  gave 
F  :>  the 
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the  genera]  assault.  The  fortifications  on  the  land 
side  had,  in  the  first  siege,  been  found  impregnable. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  give  the  assault  from 
the  harbour.  In  a  line  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  the  city  was  assaulted  in  more  than  100  places 
at  once,  and  a  bloody  conflict  was  sustained,  till  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  with  the  advantage  of  situation, 
finally  prevailed,  and  the  assailants  were  obliged  to 
sound  a  retreat.  On  the  following  day,  the  attack  was 
renewed  with  equal  ardor,  but  no  better  success.  In 
the  night  the  barons  held  a  council  of  war,  and  resolved 
on  a  third  assault,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  bishops  of  Troyes  and  Soissons  led  the 
van,  and  at  last  the  episcopal  banners  were  displayed 
on  the  walls.  The  Greeks  fled  precipitately  into  the 
city  :  the  Latins  pursued,  and  cither  accident  or  de- 
sign caused  another  conflagration,  so  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  so  destructive  in  its  effects,  that  in  a  few 
hours  a  great  part  of  Constantinople  was  consumed. 
At  the  close  of  the  evening,  the  barons  checked  the 
ardour  of  their  troops,  and  fortified  their  station,  as 
the  vast  extent  and  population  of  the  city,  with  the 
strength  of  the  churches  and  palaces,  might  still  have 
rendered  its  reduction  a  difficult  task,  and  even  a  fatal 
attempt  to  an  enemy  dispersed  in  its  vast  circuit,  and 
implicated  in  the  labyrinth  of  its  numerous  streets. 
But  while  the  Latins  were  concerting  the  plan  of  their 
future  operations,  a  suppliant  procession,  with  crosses 
and  images,  announced  the  submission  of  the  Greeks; 
and  the  usurper,  Mourzouste,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
make  his  escape. 

The  august  and  hitherto  supposed  impregnable  city 
of  Constantinople,  which  had  withstood  the  reiterated 
attack  of  the  Saracen.-,  the  Alvars  and  other  barba- 
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riiins,  was  stormed  and  taken  by  about  20_,000  Flemish, 
French,  and  Italian  adventurers,  in  the  year  1204,  and 
for  the  first  time  tell  a  prey  to  foreign  conquest,  about 
870  or  880  years  after  its  foundation.*  The  city  was 
given  up  to  plunder,  and  the  booty  exceeded  the 
largest  scale  of  experience  and  expectation.  The 
whole  was  equally  divided  between  the  French  and 
the  Venetians;  and  50,000  marks  being  deducted  from, 
the  share  of  the  former  for  the  payment  of  debts  due 
to  the  latter  ;  the  remainder  amounted  to  400,000  marks 
of  silver,  or  about  800,000/.  sterling,  a  sum  nearly 
equal  to  seven  times  the  annual  revenue  of  the  crown 
of  England  in  that  agcvj-  According  to  this  state- 
ment, the  whole  value  of  the  visible  and  ascertained 
plunder  must  have  been  about  1,BOO,000/.  or  fifteen 
times  the  national  revenue  of  England.  And  it  is  ge- 
nerally believed,  that  although  the  Latins  were  obliged, 
under  the  tremendous  penalties  of  excommunication 
and  death,,  to  deliver  their  plunder  into  the  common 
stock,  the  secreted  far  exceeded  the  acknowledged 
part.  If,  besides  this,  we  consider  how  great  a  quan- 
tity of  valuable  merchandise,  furniture,  &,c.  must  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  conflagrations,  we  may  be  ena- 
bled to  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  riches  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  dreadful  calamity,  however,  gave  a 
mortal  blow  to  her  splendor  and  greatness.  Her 
wealth  was  dissipated  ;  her  populous  regions  were  de- 
stroyed, and  her  beautiful  edifices  defaced  by  lire. 
The  literature  of  the  Greeks  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
centered  in  the  capital ;  and  genius  must  lament  the 

*  The  foundations  of  Constantinople  appear  to  have  been  laid  about 
AD.  .324,  and  the  citv  lo  have  been  dedicated  about  A.D.  33  t.  Gibbon. 

t  Gibbon's  Dec.  Kom.  Kmp.  vol.  11,  p.  2.54. — Hume's  Hist.  England, 
vol.  t?,  p.  !?(>,  states  tiic  national  revenue  at  60,000  marks,  about 
1?0,000/.  sterling. 
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destruction  of  the  libraries,  and  the  loss  of  many  of  the 
valuable  writings  of  antiquity,  which  undoubtedly  pe- 
rished in  the  conflagrations,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous 
statues  of  bronze,  of  the  most  excellent  workmanship, 
which  Constantine  had  ravished  from  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  his  capital,  and 
which  were  now  melted  down  by  the  ignorant  and  ava- 
ricious conquerors.  Imagination  may  more  easily 
conceive,  than  history  can  describe,  the  wreck  of 
ancient  learning  and  art,  which  in  this  first  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  was  probably  greater  than  at  its 
second  capture  by  Mahomet  II.  The  Turkish  con- 
quest was  long  foreseen  and  inevitable  :  numbers  of 
the  most  illustrious  and  learned  Greeks  had  previously 
emigrated  to  Italy,  and  introduced  their  language,  their 
literature,  and  their  valuable  manuscripts  into  that 
country.*  But  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
French  and  Venetians  was  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
event,  which  afforded  no  such  opportunity  of  obvi- 
ating its  consequences. 

This  stupendous  revolution,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary that  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  division  of  the  plun- 
der and  the  partition  of  the  empire.  The  spoils  of  the 
citv  were  divided  into  shares:  to  each  foot  soldier  one 
share  was  allotted  ;  two  to  a  horseman,  four  to  a  knight, 
and  a  larger  proportion  to  the  barons  and  princes, 
according  to  their  merit  and  rank.  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders,  was  elected  emperor  of  the  East,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  empire  was  assigned  for  the  imperial  do- 
main. The  other  three-fourths  were  equally  divided 
between  the  barons  and  the  republic  of  Venice.  The 
barons  established  a  government  entirely  feudal,  on 

*  See  Dr.  Hodv'«  Treatise  de  Gucci*,,   illustribus,  &c. 

the 
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the  plan  of  that  which  existed  in  France;  and  the 
Venetians  at  last  imitated  the  model.  They  had  ob- 
tained, for  their  share,  the  maritime  provinces  and 
islands,  from  Ragusa  to  the  Hellespont,  besides  three 
of  the  eight  divisions  of  Constantinople.  The  cost  of 
such  extensive  conquests  exhausted  their  treasury,  and 
induced  them  to  grant  to  their  nobles,  on  condition  of 
homage  as  vassals  of  the  republic,  the  sovereignty  of 
such  possessions  as  they  should  reduce  and  maintain. 
In  this  manner  arose  the  Venetian  duchy  of  Naxos 
in  the  noble  family  of  S^nndo.*  The  fertile  isle  of 
Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  had  fallen  to  the  share  of 
the  marquis  of  AJontscrrat,  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Venetians  And  the  state  or  nobles  of 
Venice,  acting  as  private  adventurers,  having  reduced 
the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  those  of  Corfu, 
Zante,  and  Cephalonia,  the  Venetians  became  masters 
of  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Greece  ;f  most  of  which 
they  retained  until  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  Turks. 
The  conquerors  of  Constantinople  were  only  a 
handful  of  men;  but  while  they  remained  united  in 
the  capital,  the  memory  of  their  conquest,  and  the 
terror  of  their  arms,  impressed  the  whole  empire  with 
awe.  Their  dispersion  discovered  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers,  and  the  defects  of  their  discipline. 
In  the  government  of  the  Latins,  all  the  disorders  of 
the  feudal  system  prevailed.  The  Greeks  experienced 
the  effects  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  in  the 
subjection  of  their  empire  to  the  barons,  and  of  their 
church  to  the  pope.  In  less  than  a  year  they  re- 

*  The  successors  of  Marco  Sanudo   were  styled  dukes  of  the  Archijn3- 
lago,  and  possessed  moil  of  the  isles.     Tnurnefort,  vol.  1,  letter  5. 

t  Du  Caiu;e.  Histuire  de   Constantinople  sou*  la  domination  des  Fran- 

£oi%   vol.  '>,  p.   C. 
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volted,  and  massacred  a  great  number  of  the  Latins  ; 
and  the  Bulgarians  at  the  same  time  invading  Roma- 
nia, a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Baldwin  was  taken 
prisoner,  about  eleven  months  after  his  accession  to 
the  empire,  and  soon  after  died  in  captivity.  So  short 
a  time  did  the  count  of  Flanders  enjoy  the  prize 
which'his  valour  had  won,  the  imperial  diadem  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  succeeded  by  Henry,  his  bro- 
ther, in  whose  reign  the  celebrated  Dondolo,  doge  of 
Venice,  died  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat  was  slain  in  battle  against  the  Bulgarians. 

O  O 

Henry  of  Flanders,  second  Latin  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, died  in  1C  17,  and  was  succeeded  by 
.Peter  de  Courtenay,  count  of  Auxcrre.  This  prince, 
however,  had  not  the  fortune  to  see  the  imperial  city 
and  the  throne  of  the  eastern  empire.  He  was  seized 
in  his  passage  by  the  Greek  prince  of  Epirus,  and 
died  in  captivity. 

The  Greeks,  on  the  subversion  of  their  empire, 
had  collected  some  of  its  fragments,  and  established 
the  independent  slates  of  Epirus,  JXiee,  and  Trebi- 
sond,  under  princes  of  the  former  imperial  dynasties. 
These  maintained  perpetual,  and  for  the  most  part, 
successful  wars  agauibt  the  Latin  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  reign  of  Robert  de  Courtenay,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  the  unfortunate  Peter,  was  a 
series  of  continual  losses  ;  and  the  Latin  empire  gave 
way  on  everv  side  to  the  Greeks  of  Nice  and  Epirus. 
At  his  death,  in  l(2'28,  Baldwin,  his  brother,  had  not 
emerged  from  childhood,  and  John  de  Brienne,  a 
knight  of  Champaigne,  and  titular  king  of  Jerusalem, 
was  elected  emperor  during  his  minority.  This  mo- 
mire'u  immortalized  his  name  by  his  gallant  defence  of 
Constantinople  against  \  ataces,  the  Greek  prince  of 

Nice, 
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Nice,  and  Azan,  king  of  Bulgaria,  who  besieged  it 
by  land  and  by  sea,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men, 
and  a  fleet  of  300  ships  of  war.  John  de  Brienrie, 
although  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  rivalled  the 
greatest  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  his  death  deprived 
the  Latin  empire  of  the  last  of  its  champions.  During 
the  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II.  the 
declining  empire  was  pressed  on  every  side  by  the 
victorious  Greeks  of  Nice  ;  and  the  emperor  solicited, 
with  little  effect,  the  assistance  of  the  pope  and  the 
western  nations.  In  the  year  1  £6 1,  the  second  of  the 
reign  of  Michael  PaUtoIogus,  the  Creek  emperor  of 
Jsice,  Constantinople  itself  was  surprized  and  taken 
by  the  Greeks.  The  Latin  emperor,  and  the  princi- 
pal families,  made  their  escape  on, board  the  Venetian 
gallics,  which  carried  them  into  Italy;  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life  was  fruitlessly  employed  in 
soliciting  the  assistance  of  the  western  princes  for  his 
restoration.* 

The  Greek  empire  was,  by  this  revolution,  restored, 
after   beins;  fiftv-sevcn  years  under  the  domination  of 

O  V  */ 

the  Latins.  But  its  territories  were  dismembered, 
and  a  great  part  of  its  wealrh  annihilated.  The  mari- 
time parts,  as  already  observed,  were  possessed  by 
the  Venetians,  and  the  Turkish  power  in  Asia  soon 
began  to  threaten  Constantinople.  The  horrors  of 
civil  war  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  empire,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  insuhs  of  foreign  aggression.  The 
sequel  of  its  history  presents  a  scene  of  anarchy,  of 
political  and  theological  factions,  of  religious  fana- 
ticism, national  degeneracy,  and  progressive  decav. 

O  »    '  1  O  » 

*    111  thiv  sketch  of  the  L:itiu  empire,    T  have  chiefly  followed  the  rela- 
tion ol  Du  Canoe's  Hist,  fie  (..'.  P.  >uu>  la  domination  de?  Francois. 

The 
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The  moral  picture  is  that  of  a  people  immersed  in 
superstition  and  luxury.  The  political  view  exhibits 
a  weak,,  distracted,  and  ineffective  government,  the 
continual  decline  of  the  Greek,  and  the  increase  of 
the  Ottoman  power.*  The  principal  transactions, 
and  the  final  extinction  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  by 
fihe  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  will  be  related 
la  the  history  of  the  Turkish  nation. 

*  A  chronological  account  of  the  cmperots  of  the  east,  from  Constan- 
iinc  the  Great,  la  ihe  conquest  o(  the  empire  by  Hie  Latins,  iilty-nine 
til  number,  ti>ay  be  seen  in  Anderson's  Genealogical  Tables.  13,  14? 
k>.  a  ud  ol'the  live  Latin,  and  the  seven  succeeding  Greek  crapcrucs,  ilx 
la.bJ«  15. 
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1  HE  origin  of  the  Turks  is  traced  from  the  eastern 
and  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  number 
of  tribes  which  were  included  in  that  appellation,  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  the  countries  which  they  occu- 
pied, is  unknown.  Nothing  is  more  obscure  than  the 
history  of  those  Scythian  tribes — nothing  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  trace  their  migrations.  It  appears,  that 
in  ancient  times,  they  were  spread  from  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  Oxus  and  Gilson  into  Mongolia,  and  to 
the  frontiers  of  China;  while  other  barbarian  hordes 
of  Scythian  origin,  extended  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  Danube.*  The  Turks, 
like  all  other  nations,  at  first  were  divided  into  differ- 
ent stems,  of  which  history  has  faintly  preserved  the 
remembrance,  and  obscurely  distinguished  the  names.-?- 
The  appellation  of  Turks  was  first  known  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  when  that  people  had 
founded  a  state  in  the  Altav  mountains,  alone;  the 
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banks  of  the   Irtish,    and  acted  the   part  of  powerful 
allies   to    Heraclius,  the  eastern  emperor,  in   his  war 

*  Tooke's  Russia,  vol.  1.  book  2.  sect.  4. — Gibbon's  Dec.  Horn.  EP,;:I. 
vol.  10.  cli.  57.  Il  appears  from  Mr.  Tookc,  that  tlio  name-  ofTnrk-i 
and  Tartars  are  synonitnous,  or  rather  tint  the  lirst  is  the  proper  appella- 
tion. 

t  De  Guignc's  Hist,  des  Huns   toin.  2, 

with 
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with  the  Persians.*  Before  the  end  of  that  century, 
however,  this  Turkish  state  was  split  into  two  distinct 
parts,  and  afterwards  dissolved  into  several  petty  khan- 
nates.*f*  The  Turks  re-appearing  as  it  were  in  the 
tenth  century,  two  of  their  tribes,  the  Seljukians  and 
the  Turcomans,  began  to  obtain  an  existence  and 
name  in  history.  The  origin  and  migrations  of  these 
two  branches  of  the  Turkish  nation,  have  received 
from  a  late  French  author  all  the  illustration  of  which 
they  appear  susceptible.^  But  the  moving  picture  of 
the  Asiatic  dynasties  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  traced, 
and  everv  detail  on  the  subject  must  be  considered  as 
doubtful.  Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
Sebactagi,  originally  a  slave,  had  acquired  the  sove- 
reign command  of  the  city  and  province  of  Gazna, 
under  the  nominal  authority  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  famous  Mahmood, 
the  first  Mahomedan  invader  of  India.  The  Turks, 
having  long  been  employed  as  mercenary  troops  bv 
the  caliphs,  had  embraced  the  religion,  and  support- 
ed, or  rather  usurped  their  tottering  throne.  Mah- 
mood,  impelled  by  avarice,  ambition,  and  fanatical 
zeal,  made  no  fewer  than  twelve  expeditions  into 
India,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  The  invin- 
cible Mussulman  was  every  where  victorious.  He 
spared  the  lives  of  the  people;  but  to  their  religion 
he  was  inexorable.  The  rajahs,  on  payment  of  tri- 
bute, preserved  their  dominions;  but  hundreds  of 
pagodas,  or  temples,  were  levelled  with  the  ground  ; 
thousands  of  idols  were  demolished,  and  the  precious 

*   Gibbon's  Dec.  Rom  Einp    vol.  3.  cli.  -U>. 

t  Tooke's  Russia,   ul>i  supra. 

:   DC  Guide's  Ili-t.  (!cs  Huns,  torn.  1  and  3. 

materials 
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materials  of  which  they  were  composed,  were  distri- 
buted among  the  bands  of  the  faithful.  The  spoils  of 
the  temples,  and  the  fragments  of  the  idols,  were 
exhibited  as  trophies  at  Gazna,  Bagdad,  Medina,  and 
Mecca;  and  Mahmood  was  entitled  the  guardian  of 
the  throne  and  faith  of  Mahomed.  He  received  from 
the  caliph  the  title  of  sultan;  and  his  kingdom  was 
enlarged  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan,  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.* 
But  the  victorious  sultan  of  Gazna,  by  favoring  the 
introduction  of  the  Turcomans  into  his  dominions, 
afforded  them  the  temptation  and  the  opportunity  of 
seizing  his  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  Massoud,  iiis 
successor,  their  predatory  bands,  after  harrassing  all 
parts  of  his  kingdom  as  far  as  Ispahan  and  the  Tigris, 
at  last  erected  the  standard  of  defiance  ;  and  the  sul- 
tan being  deserted  by  some  of  his  generals,  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  The  Turcomans  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  king,  and  the  choice 
falling  on  Togrul,  the  grandson  of  Seljuk,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty,  Togrul  declared 
himself  the  protector  of  the  throne  of  Bagdad  ;  and 
the  caliph,  who  was  obliged  to  accommodate  his  poli- 
tics to  the  revolutions  of  the  times,  named  him  his 
temporal  vice-regent  over  the  Mahomedan  world.  To- 
grul was  succeeded  by  Alp  Arslan,  his  nephew.  This 
prince  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Asia  Minor; 
and  Romanus,  the  Greek  emperor,  was  made  pri- 
soner in  a  decisive  en c;a element,  but  restored  to  li- 
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berry  on  paying  a  ransom.  Alp  Aralan  himself  was 
afterwards  murdered  on  his  throne  in  tne  presence  of 

*  Gibbon's  Decl  Pom.  Emp.  vol.  9.  p.  i,Sj.  Mr.  Gibbon  s;;vs,  that 
tlio  title  ot  sultan  wits  first  invented  lor  Mahmood,  and  coniiUes  Du 
Gauge,  who  endeavours  to  give  it  a  different  origin  and  ;rra. 
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his  courtiers  and  guards,  by  Joseph,. the  captive  prince 
of  Karismo,  whose  stroke  was  too  sudden  and  violent 
^to  be  avoided.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  kinsman, 
Malek  Shah,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of 
his  age;  Alp  Arslan  had  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Armenia  and  Georgia.  Malek  Shah  extended  the 
empire  of  the  Turks  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Bosphorus  of  Constantinople  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  Arabia.  In  peace  and  in  war  he  was  al- 
ways in  action,  and  is  said  to  have  perambulated  no 
less  than  nine  times  his  extensive  dominions.  In  his 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he  displayed  his  magnificence 
and  piety:  he  enriched  the  citizens  and  pilgrims  with 
the  profusion  of  his  alms,  and  established  in  the  de- 
sert, places  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  those  who  tra- 
versed the  immense  solitude  in  order  to  perform  their 
religious  duties  at  the  Kaaba.  In  the  peaceful  pros- 
perity of  his  reign,  the  language  and  literature  of 
Persia  revived,  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  plunged  in 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some 
exaggeration  in  the  Arabian  writers,  from  whom 
D'Herbelot  derives  his  intelligence  ;  but  when  their  re- 
lations are  reduced  to  the  standard  of  reason  and  fact, 
it  appears  that  these  four  Turkish  rnonarchs,  Mahmood 
the  Gaznavide,  an,d  the  Seljukians,  Togrul,  Alp  Arslan, 
and  Malek  Shah,  are  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the 
heroes  of  antiquity.* 

In  the  person  of  Malek  Shah,  the  unity  and  great- 
ness of  the  Turkish  empire  expired,  and  three  centu- 
ries elapsed  before  its  splendour  revived.  On  his 
death,  which  happened  in  lOQ'l,  the  vacant  throne 

*  For  the   character  and  reign  of   Muhmood,   sec  D1  Herbelot's  Bib, 


*  For  the  character  and  reign  of  Muhmood,  see  D'  Herbelot's  Bib. 
lent.  p.  5.'J3,  &c. — of  Togrul,  id.  p.  10*17,  \c.— of  Alp  Arslan,  p. 
j,  &c.—  and  of  Malek  Shah,  id.  5-12,  &c. 
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was  disputed   by  his  four  sons,  and  his  brother ;  and 
a  series  of  civil  wars  produced  a  lasting  division  of  the 
Seljukian  monarchy.     Three  younger  dynasties  arose, 
whicii  were  those  of  Kerman,  Syria,  and  Roum  :  the 
first  commanded  an  extensive  district  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  ocean  ;  the  second  expelled  the  Arabian 
princes  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo,   who  had  founded 
their  power  on  the  weakness  of  the  caliphs;  and  the 
third  extended   its  dominion  over  Asia  Minor.     The 
Seljukian,  or  Turkish  empire,  now   divided   into  dif- 
ferent branches,   underwent   various   subdivisions  and 
successive  revolutions.    Thus  the  empire  of  the  Turks 
was  twice  established  in  Asia,  and  was  twice  dissolved 
by  divisions  and   intestine  commotions.     Asia  Minor 
and  Syria  had    soon  a  variety  of  sultans  engaged  in 
almost  perpetual  hostilities,  rising  on  one  another's 
ruins,  and  extending  their  dominions  at  one  another's 
expence.      Their    declining   empire    appeared    to    be 
verging  to  its  final  dissolution,  when  its  stability  was 
ensured,  and  its  glory  retrieved,  by  the  famous  Oth- 
man  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.     The 
Seljukian    dynasty    had  been  subverted  by  the  Mon- 
gols,   successors  of  Tschingis,  or  Zinghis  Khan.   The 
fragments  of  the  monarchy  were  disputed  by  a  number 
of  princes,  or   emirs:  but  all  of  them  acknowledged 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Great  Khan.     Geladdin, 
sultan  of  Karisme,    had  in     person  fought  fourteen 
battles  with   the   Mongols ;    but  being  oppressed  by 
their   numerous  armies,  he  perished    at  last    in    the 
mountains   of  Curdistan,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Assy- 
ria.    His   death  dissolved    a    veteran    and  victorious 
army,   which,  under  the  name  of  Karismians,  com- 
prized many  Turkish  hordes.     Several   of  these  mili- 
tary adventurers  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  sultan 
VOL.  iv.  r  of 
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of  Iconitim,  one  of  the  Turkish  princes  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor.* Among  these  was  Orthogrul,  the  father  of 
Othman,  the  founder  of  a  ne\v  monarchy,  which 
became  more  formidable  and  more  famous  than  any 
which  the  Turks  had  before  established.  The  Selju- 
kian  dynasty  was  no  more  ;  the  vast  empire  of  the 
Mongols  was  split  into  numerous  hostile  states,  and 
its  dissolution  opened  a  prospect  to  new  adventurers. 
These  circumstances  were  favourable  to  the  views  of 
Othman.  He  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, of  which  the  declining  and  debilitated  state  of- 
fered him  the  easy  conquest  of  its  Asiatic  provinces. 
In  the  year  1299,  he  invaded  the  province  of  Nicome- 
dia ;  and  during  a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  hi* 
forces  were  multiplied  in  every  campaign  by  the  acces- 
sion of  volunteers  and  captives.  After  age  and  infir- 
mities had  incapacitated  him  for  action,  he  had,  a 
little  while  before  his  death,  the  satisfaction  of  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Prusa,  by  Orchan, 
his  son,  who  was  soon  after  his  successor.  From  the 
conquest  of  Prusa  in  1326,  may  be  dated  the  com- 
incnc?ment  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Orchan,  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  new-modelled  his  army, 
procured  a  train  of  battering  engines,  and  reduced  to 
his  obedience  the  cities  of  Nice  and  JNicomedia,  with 
the  whole  country  of  Bithynia,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont.  The  divisions  of  the 
Greeks  facilitated  the  Turkish  conquests.  Soliman, 
the  son  of  Orchan,  passed  into  Europe,  and  seized 
the  town  of  Galipoli,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Straits.  This  valiant  prince  was  afterwards  killed  by 
an  accidental  fall  from  his  horse  ;  and  the  aged  Oi> 

*  For   the   origin  of  the  Ottoman   dynasty,  see  M.  De  Giugiie's  ILLit 
faa  IIuus,  torn.  4,  p.  o30,  ice 
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chan  saw  his  last  days  embittered  by  the  funeral  of 
his  valiant  son.  But  the  scymeter  was  wielded  with 
the  same  spirit  by  Amurath  I,  the  younger  son  of 
Orchan,  and  brother  of  Soliman.  The  details  of  the 
Turkish  history  during  more  than  a  century,  are  ob- 
scure ;  but  their  progress  was  rapid,  and  their  con- 
quests conspicuous.  Amurath  subdued  the  whole 
country  of  Romania,  or  Thrace,  and  made  Adrian- 
ople  his  capital.  Constantinople,  which  had  often 
been  assaulted  by  the  Barbarians,  and  as  often  had 
repelled  their  attacks,  now  saw  her  contracted  terri- 
tory surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  a  hostile  mo- 
narchy. The  Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  the  Bosnians, 
and  the  Albanians,  who  had  so  often  insulted  the 
majesty,  and  defied  the  power  of  the  Greek  empire, 
were  wholly,  or  partially  subdued  by  Amurath,  who, 
by  a  prudent  institution,  converted  his  numerous  cap- 
lives  into  instruments  of  future  conquest.*  The  Ma- 
homeclan  law  assigned  him  the  fifth  part  of  the  spoil 
and  of  the  captives.  The  most  robust  of  the  Christian 
vouths  were  educated  in  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
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and  trained  to  the  exercise  of  arms.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  that  famous  body  of  troops  called  janissa- 
ries, instituted  by  Amurath  I.  and  continued  on  foot 
by  succeeding  sultans  to  the  present  day.  These  ja- 
nissaries soon  became  the  best  soldiers  of  the  age,  as  a. 
regular  body  of  infantry,  in  constant  exercise  and  pav, 
was  not  maintained  by  any  of  the  princes  of  Europe. 
The  janissaries  fought  with  the  zeal  of  proselytes,  and 
the  valour  of  veterans.  In  almost  every  encounter,  their 
firmness  and  discipline  commanded  victory.  The  swords 
of  the  janissaries,  however,  could  not  protect  the  sultan 
from  the  determined  vengeance  of  a  Servian  soldier. 

*  Ciuiloinir'-  Hist,  Ottom.  I'mp.  p.  37,  i\c. 
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After  the  battle  of  Cassova,  in  which  lie  had  defeat- 
ed the  army  of  the  confederate  Christians,  as  Amurath 
was  walking  over  the  field  of  battle,  a  soldier  of  the 

O  * 

enemy  suddenly  starting  up  from  among  the  wounded 
that  were  laid  on  the  groond,  gave  him  a  mortal  stab 
in  the  body,  of  which  he  expired.  The  reign  of  Amu- 
rath  I.  was  glorious  and  successful.  His  conquests, 
however,  were  equalled  by  those  of  Bajazet  1.  his  son 
and  successor,  surnamed  Ilderim,  or  the  Lightning, 
an  epithet  expressive  of  his  character.  All  his  enter- 
prizes  were  marked  with  decision,  and  all  his  expedi- 
tions were  performed  with  a  rapidity,  which  scarcely 
left  his  opponents  any  time  to  prepare  for  defence. 
During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  he  turned  his 
arms  with  equal  vigour  and  success  against  the  Chris- 
tians of  Europe  and  the  Mahomedans  of  Asia.  He 
subdued  all  the  remaining  possessions  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thessaey,  &c.  He  strip- 
ped of  their  dominions,  the  emirs  of  Ghermian  and 
Caramania,  the  sultan  of  Iconium,  and  other  Turkish 
princes  of  Anatolia,  and  stationed  at  Gallipoli  a  fleet 
of  gallics,  in  order  to  command  the  Hellespont,  and 
to  secure  the  Turkish  communication  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Bajazet  was  the  first  of  the  Ottoman  princes 
who  penetrated  into  Hungary.  In  the  bloody  battle 
of  Nicopolis,  he  defeated  an  army  of  100,000  Chris- 
tians, among  whom  were  some  of  the  principal  ba- 
rons of  France  and  Germany.  The  greater  part  of 
these  warriors  were  killed  or  drowned  in  the  Danube; 
and  Sigismurid,  the  Hungarian  monarch,  escaping  by 
the  way  of  that  river  and  the  F.uxine,  to  Constanti- 
nople, returned  by  a  circuitous  route  to  his  kingdom. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Greek,  or  as  it  was  still  preposterously  culled,  the  Ro- 
man 
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man  empire,  was  restricted  to  a  corner  between  the 
IVopontis  and  the  Euxine.  Its  whole  territory  did 
not  exceed  fifty  miles  in  length  by  about  thirty  in 
breadth;  and  this  contracted  spot  was  the  theatre  of 
religious  and  political  factions.  Bajazet,  however, 
was  about  to  annihilate  this  remn'ant  of  the  Byzantine 
power,  when  the  progress  of  another  conqueror  from 
the  east  called  him  to  the  defence  of  his  own  domi- 
nions. The  rapid  conquests  of  the  victorious  Tamer- 
Jane  are  elsewhere  described.*  The  Turkish  sultan 
had  already  formed  the  blockade  of  Constantinople, 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  Tamerlane,  after 
having  captured  Bagdad,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  had 
invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  was  pushing  his  conquests 
towards  the  Hellespont.  He  soon  saw  the  necessity 
of  opposing  the'progress  of  this  formidable  conqueror* 
Historians  assign  to  Bajazet  an  army  of  400,000  horse 
and  foot. 

The  number  of  Tamerlane's  forces  is  so  discordantly 
stated,  that  any  attempt  at  a  computation  would  be 
useless.f  The  issue  of  the  contest,  however,  is  cer- 
tain. The  decisive  battle  of  Angora,  fought  in  the 
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year  1402,  will  ever  be  celebrated  for  the  triumph  of 
Tamerlane  and  the  misfortune  of  Bajazet.  The  Turks 
were  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter;  and  the 
sultan  himself,  after  displaying  all  the  energy  of  his 
character  in  the  operations  of  that  memorable  day, 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  conclusion  of  this  prince's 
reign,  therefore,  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  former  part 
of  it  had  been  happy  and  prosperous.  The  popular 
tale  of  his  confinement  in  an  iron  caire  is  now  erene- 

o  o 

*  See  Historical  View  of  Tartarv. 

t  Sec  the  discordant  accounts  of  the  ditlVrenl  historians  of  those  times 
in  Gibbon's  Dec.  Rom.  Einp.  vol.  12,  p.  ?5. 
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rally  exploded  ;  bm  the  fact  being  attested  by  a  num- 
ber of  respectable  writers,  must  be  ranked  in  the  class 
of  historical  uncertainties.*  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  Bajazet  never  reascended  the  Ottoman  throne, 
but  died  in  captivity,  affording  a  memorable  instance 
of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune. 

On  the  captivity  and  death  of  Bajazet,  the  Turkish 
empire  was  rent  asunder.  The  Mongols  had  evacuated 
the  western  countries  of  Asia.  Their  armies  had  de- 
parted laden  with  spoil,  but  no  troops  were  left  to  se- 
cure their  conquests.  Timur  having  broken  the  fabric 
of  their  ancient  governments,  abandoned  the  con- 
quered nations  to  all  the  evils  of  anarch}'.  A  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  was  restored  to  the  emirs,  from 
v.hom  it  had  been  wrested  by  Bajazet;  and  the  five 
sons  of  the  Ottoman  monarch  were  eager  to  consume, 
by  domestic  contests,  the  small  remnant  of  their  pa- 
trimonv.  The  death  of  Bajazet  happened  in  the  vcar 
1403,  the  second  of  his  captivity;  and  during  the 
space  of  eighteen  years,  the  civil  wars  between  his 
sons  rendered  the  sovereignty  uncertain,  and  the  em- 
pire a  scene  of  anarchy.  Mahomet  I,  the  last  of  tho.se 
sons  that  ascended  the  throne,  dying  in  1 4'21,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Amurath  H.  But  the  succession 
was  contested  by  Mustapha,  who  was  considered  a>- 
the  last  surviving  son  of  Bajazet.  Historians,  how- 
ever, are  doubtful  whether  Mustapha  were  the  real  son 
of  that  monarch,  or  an  impostor.  But  whoever  he 
was,  or  whatever  might  be  the  merit  of  his  pretensions, 
lie  was  defeated  by  Ibrahim,  the  vizier  of  Amurath  ; 
and  his  death  closed  the  scene  of  domestic  hostilitv.f 

*  Gil-lion's  Dec.  lloiii.  Em  p.  vol.  I-.',  p.  3(3. --Voltaire  Hist.  Generalc.. 
ch.  88. 

t  C'iintciiiir  IIi>t.  Ot'om.  Ernp.  p.  68,  &c. 
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During  this  enfeebled  and  distracted  state  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  nothing  would  have  been  more  easy 
to  a  confederacy  of  the  Christian  nations,  than  the 
annihilation  of  the  Ottoman  power,  at  least  in  Europe. 
A  fleet  of  no  extraordinary  force  would  have  sufficed 
to  occup_y  the  strait  of  the  Hellespont,  and  intercept 
all  communication  between  Europe  and  Asia.  But 
the  discord  which  prevailed  in  Christendom  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  Latin*  from  the  generous  enter- 
prise. Had  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  however, 
been  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Romans,  of 
whom  they  considered  themselves  as  the  representa- 
tives, they  would  have  been  equal  to  the  task  of  ex- 
pelling the  Turks  without  any  foreign  aid.  But  the 
supineness  of  the  Greeks  and  other  Europeans  suffered 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Ottomans  to  be  reunited  in 
the  person  of  Amurath  II,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  his 
rival,  Mustapha,  immediately  laid  siege  to  Constanti- 
nople. Animated  with  religious  enthusiasm  and  the 
expectation  of  plunder,  crowds  of  volunteers  from 
Asia  flocked  to  his  standard.  Having  in  view  the  glo- 
rious alternative  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom  or  the 
spoils  of  Constantinople,  their  reiigious  and  military 
ardour  seemed  to  be  irresistible.  The  strength  of  the 
walls,  however,  and  the  bravery  of  their ,  defenders, 
many  of  whom  were  foreign  mercenaries,  bafiied  all 
the  assaults  of  £00,000  Turks.  Miracles  and  visions, 
the  usual  instruments  by  which  fraud  works  upon  ig- 
norance, were  on  both  sides  called  into  action,  in  order 
to  animate  the  vulgar.  The  city  of  the  cresars  bravely 
sustained  a  siege  of  two  months,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  term,  the  Greeks  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  Ottoman  standards  removed  from  before  their 
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walls.*  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded ;  and  on 
condition  of  paying  an  annual  tribute,  the  shadow  of 
the  Byzantine  empire  \vas  still  permitted  to  enjoy  :i 
precarious  existence.  In  the  midst  of  prosperity,  and 
crowned  with  success,  Amurath,  convinced  of  the  tran- 
sitory nature  of  all  earthly  things,  abdicated  his  throne 
in  favour  of  his  son,  and  retired  to  the  society  of  der- 
vises,  among  whom  the  lord  of  the  Turkish  world 
spent  his  time  in  fasting  and  praver,  and  in  perform- 
ing the  extravagant  ceremonies  of  those  Mahomed  an 
monks.  But  the  public  danger  drew  him  from  his 
enthusiastical,  rather  than  philosophical  retirement. f 
The  Hungarian  invasion  required  the  presence  of  an 
experienced  and  victorious  commander.  The  Roman 
pontiff,  Eugenius,  had  projected  a  croisade  against  the 
Turks ;  but  the  coldness  of  the  western  nations  for 
these  religious  wars,  was  not  less  remarkable  at  this 
period,  than  the  headlong  ardour  which  they  had 
shewed  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Ladis- 
laus,  king  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  a  young  and  ambi- 
tious prince,  however,  undertook  the  glorious  task  of 
delivering  Europe  from  the  threatening  yoke  of  the 
Ottomans.  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  sent  a  gallant 
fleet  from  the  coast  of  Flanders  to  the  Hellespont ; 
and  numbers  of  private  adventurers  from  France  and 
Germany  enlisted  under  the  holy  banner  of  the  Hun- 
garian monarch.  An  alliance  was  at  the  same  time 
formed  with  the  Greek  emperor  and  the  sultan  of  Ca- 
ramania.*  Ladislaus,  passing  the  Danube,  gained  two 

*  Gibbon's  Dec.  Rom.  F.nip.  vol.  12,  ch.  65,  et  autor.cit. 
+  Voltaire  applauds,   in  the  Turk,   a   philosophy  which  he  would  have 
condemned  in  ..  Chri.-tiun  monarch.     Hist.  Geiieralc,  ch.  89. 
J  Cantemir  Hist.  Ott.  Emp.  p.  83. 
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important  victories,  both  of  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
valour  of  John  Hunniades,  the  celebrated  Hungarian 
general,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  age.  A  peace 
was  concluded  ;  and  the  contracting  parties  swore  on. 
the  Gospel  and  the  Koran  to  preserve  it  inviolate. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  treaty  signed,  than  intelligence 
was  received  that  the  Ottoman  dominions  in  Anatolia 
•were  invaded  by  the  sultan  of  Caramania,  and  Thrace 
by  the  Greek  emperor.  The  Christians,  at  the  instance 
of  Cardinal  Julian  Ctesarini,  the  pope's  legate,  broke 
the  truce.  The  Turkish  monarch  appealed  to  the  jus- 
tice of  God,  and  called  on  Jesus,  his  prophet,  to  av?nge 
the  impious  mockery  of  his  name  and  religion.*  In 
the  memorable  battle  of  Warna,  he  is  said  to  have  dis- 
played, in  the  front  of  his  armed  legions,  a  copy  of  the 
treaty,  as  a  monument  of  Christian  perfidy.  The 
Hungarians,  however,  severely  felt  the  effects  of  their 
breach  of  faith  in  the  total  defeat  of  their  army,  and 
the  loss  of  their  kins?,  who  fell  valiantly  in  the  field. 

O r  *. 

Cardinal  Julian  also  perished,  either  in  the  battle  or 
the  pursuit;  and  Hunniades  employed  the  last  efforts 
of  his  courage  and  conduct  in  saving  the  remnant  of 
the  shattered  army.  Amurath  having  thus  led  the 
Turkish  armies  to  victory,  returned  to  Magnesia  to 
fast  and  pray  with  the  fanatical  dervises.  But  these 
pious  occupations  were  again  interrupted  by  a  tumult 
of  the  janissaries.  The  unanimous  voice  of  the  divan 
requested  him  to  resume  the  reins  of  government. 
His  presence  over-awed  the  tumultuous  soldiery,  and 
he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  support  the  splendor 
and  the  fatigues  of  royalty  till  death,  at  the  end  of 
about  four  years,  relieved  him  from  the  troubles  and 
cares  of  that  exalted  station. f 

*  Gibbon's  Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  12,  p.  162. 

t  For  the  character  of  Amurath  II,  see  Cantcmir,  p.  93. 

Amurath 
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Amu  rath  II.  was  succeeded  by  Mahomet  If,  his  son, 
who,  by  the  double  abdication  of  his  father,  had  al- 
ready twice  tasted  the  cares  and  pleasures  ot  royalty. 
Prom  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople.  That  imperial  city,  as 
before  observed,  was  already  surrounded  by  the  Ot- 
toman dominions.  Both  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  from  the  suburbs  of  that  me- 
tropolis to  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine,  were  possessed 
by  the  Turks.  Mahomet,  in  order  to  complete  on  that 
side  the  blockade  of  Constantinople,  built  a  strong  for- 
tress on  the  European  side  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Bosphorus.*  A  prodigious  number  of  masons  and 
labourers  were  employed  in  its  construction,  and  the 
sultan  himself  urged  and  directed  the  work  with  inde- 
fatigable ardour.  The  Greek  emperor  contemplated 
its  advancement  with  terror,  and  could  not  but  consi- 
der its  towers  and  bulwarks  as  the  signals  of  his  own 
destruction.  The  Turkish  monarch  evidently  sought 
a  pretext  for  war,  and  such  are  always  easily  found. 
The  Turks  harrassed,  with  accumulated  injuries,,  the 
Greeks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  For  some  time 
the  communication  between  the  Turks  and  the  Gre-r 
cian  metropolis  was  free  and  open  ;  but  at  last  the  in- 
tentions of  the  sultan  were  so  unequivocally  hostile, 
that  the  gates  were  shut ;  and  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1432,  both  sides  began  openly  to  prepare  for 
war.  At  this  tremendous  crisis,  Constantine  Palaeolo- 
gus,  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  emperors,  who  since 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  had  worn  the  impe- 
rial purple,  stood  solitary  in  his  capital,  without  any 

*  From  Tourncfort's  description  of  the  Bosphorus,  it  appears  that  this 
fortress  could  not  be  more  tiuin  six  miles  from  Constantinople!  vol.  0, 
letter  8. 

dependence 
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dependence  on  the  courage  of  his  subjects  or  the  aid 
of  foreigners.  He  implored  by  his  prayers  the  assist- 
ance of  heaven  and  earth,  hut  as  an  elegant  historian 
observes,  both  the  invisible  and  the  visible  powers 
were  deaf  to  his  supplications;  and  Christendom  be- 
held the  fall  of  Constantinople  with  the  same  indiffer- 
ence as  Constantinople  had,  nearly  1,000  years  before, 
viewed  the  overthrow  of  her  elder  sister,  Rome. 
Some  of  the  European  states  were  too  weak,  and 
others  too  remote,  to  lend  any  effectual  assistance; 
and  most  of  them  were  involved  in  endless  quarrels, 
and  actuated  with  perpetual  jealousies.  The  spirit  of 
the  croisades  was  now  extinguished;  and  even  had  it 
still  subsisted  in  its  ancient  vigour,  the  inveterate  ani- 
mosity of  the  Greeks  against  the  Latin  church  would 
have  prevented  the  Roman  pontiff  from  espousing 
their  quarrel,  and  the  western  princes  from  arming  in 
their  cause.  In  regard  to  the  interior  state  of  Constan- 
tinople, a  modern  historian,  who  has  carefully  examined 
the  original  authorities,  has  delineated,  in  a  masterly 
manner,  the  degrading  and  disgusting  picture  which 
that  metropolis  exhibited.  Involved  in  unmeaning 
theological  disputes,  and  actuated  by  religious  fana- 
ticism and  enmity  to  Rome,  the  inhabitants  had  lost 
all  spirit  of  active  enterprise.  The  Turkish  scy meter 
brandished  before  the  gates  of  the  capital,  had  excited 
in  the  court  a  spirit  of  prudent  dissimulation.  The 
preceding  emperor,  John  Palscologus,  with  the  prelates 
of  the  Greek  church,  had,  in  the  moment  of  danger 
and  alarm,  consented  to  an  ostensible  union  with  the 
see  of  Rome.  But  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and 
people  had  rejected  that  measure  with  abhorrence, 
the  prelates  abjured  their  new  faith,  and  the  emperor 
himself,  before  his  death,  renounced  the  union. 

While 
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-  "While  religious  fanaticism  agitated  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  the  visionary  hope  of  a  miraculous 
deliverance  sanctioned  or  excused  their  cowardice,  the 
emperor  was  making  preparations  for  the  war,  and 
calculating  his  means  of  defence.  These,  however, 
were  found  extremely  inadequate  to  the  danger.  The 
Ottoman  army,  which  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
has,  as  is  always  the  case  in  computations  of  this  na- 
ture, been  variously  estimated  in  icgard  to  its  numbers. 
In  the  relations  of  some  historians,  we  find  them  mag- 
nified to  300,000  or  400,000,  and  in  those  of  others 
diminished  to  80,000;  but  Phranza,  'one  of  the  best 
informed  of  all  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject, 
states  the  besieging  army  at  258,000;  and  in  every 
point  of  view,  his  account  appears  the  most  consistent 
with  reason  and  probability.  But  the  small  number 
of  defenders  would  appear  almost  incredible,  did  not 
the  state  of  Constantinople  exhibit  a  people  in  the 
lowest  state' of  degradation,  and  evidently  shew  that 
luxury,  faction,  and  religious  bigotry,  had  extinguished 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  the  last  sparks  of  martial 
ardour.  After  the  most  diligent  enquiry,  wonderful 
to  tell  !  no  more  than  4,970  persons  could  be  found, 
who  were  able  and  willing  to  take  arms  in  defence  of 
their  families  and  their  country.  Some  small  acces- 
sion of  strength  was  derived  from  a  body  of  about 
2,000  strangers  under  the  command  of  John  Justinia- 
ni,  a  Genoese.  The  Italian  mercenaries  had  long 
been  the  support  of  the  falling  empire  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  a  nation  that  neglects  its  own  defence  can 
never  expect,  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  to  be  effec- 
tually defended  by  foreigners.  On  the  Gth  of  April^ 
1453,  the  memorable  siege  of  Constantinople  com- 
menced. The  assaults  of  the  Turks,  although  violent 

and 
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and  almost  incessant,  were  -bravely  repulsed  by  the 
small  number  of  defenders.  But  it  was  impossible 
that  a  garrison  of  7,000  or  8,000  men  should  long  de- 
fend a  city,  of  so  great  extent,  against  so  numerous  a 
host  of  assailants.  The  Turkish  sultan  had  spared  for 
nothing  in  order  to  procure  the  ablest  engineers  and 
the  most  effective  engines  of  war,  whether  of  ancient 
or  recent  invention.  He  had  prepared  the  most  for- 
midable train  of  artillery  that  had  hitherto  been  known, 
and  thirteen  batteries  thundered  at  once  against  the 
walls  of  the  devoted  city.  Among  these  horrible  en- 
gines of  destruction,  historians  particularly  mention  a 
cannon  of  an  enormous  size,  which  ejected  a  stone 
bullet  of  COO  pounds  weight.  The  circumstance  has 
been  doubted  by  some:,  but  it  is  certain  that  apiece 
of  a  still  greater  size  now  guards  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles.*  This  piece  is  said  to  have  once  dis- 
charged a  stone  bullet  of  1,100  pounds  weight  with 
530  Ib.  of  powder.*)-  The  amazing  powers  of  those 
engines  were  also  witnessed  by  the  late  English  expe- 
dition to  Constantinople. 

In  the  first  apprehension  of  a  siege,  the  Greek  em- 
peror had  solicited  the  succours  of  the  Christian 
princes,  but  with  little  effect.  Four  Genoese  vessels. 
however,  at  last  proceeded  with  a  strong  south  wind 
through  the  Hellespont  into  the  Propontis,  and 
found  Constantinople  invested  both  by  land  and  sea. 
The  Turkish  fleet  of  eighteen  gallics  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  open  boats,  stretched  from  shore  to  shore  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  Genoese  vessels  ad- 
vancing with  a  full  press  of  sail,  assisted  by  the  force 
of  oars,  attacked  the  fleet  of  the  besiegers  ;  and  in  the 

*  Voltaire  ridicules  the  whole  story,  Hist.  Gen.  cb.  i'l. 
1  De  Tott,  torn,  3,  p.  84,  &c, 
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presence  of  the  city  and  camp,  and  of  innumerable 
spectators,  \vho  lined  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
gained  a  complete  victory.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  dis- 
persed, and  their  loss  of  men  was  very  considerable, 
though  undoubtedly  exaggerated  by  Phranza,  who 
ftates  it  at  12,000  soldiers  and  mariners.  The  Chris- 
thin  squadron  triumphantly  steered  up  the  Bosphorus, 
and  anchored  securely  within  the  chain  of  the  harbour. 
This,  however,  was  the  only  attempt  made  by  the 
Christian  powers  for  the  relief  of  Constantinople.  A 
resistance  so  obstinate  and  so  unexpected,  began  to 
exhaust  the  patience  of  Mahomet,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  city  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  unless  a  double 
attack  could  be  made  from  the  harbour  and  the  land. 
l$ut  the  harbour  was  inaccessible.  The  Genoese  and 
Gieek  vessels,  anchored  at  its  mouth,  formed  an  im- 
penetrable barrier,  which  the  Turks  could  not  flatter 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  force.  In 
this  difficulty  the  genius  of  the  sultan  conceived  and 

v' 

executed  the  bold  and  decisive  project  of  transporting 

bv  land  his  vessels  and  military  stores  from  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  higher  part  of  the  harbour.  In  a  single 
night  the  Turkish  fleet  was,  by  the  power  of  men  and 
rollers,  steered  over  the  hills  and  plains  for  the  space 
of  ten  miles,  and  launched  into  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  harbour  beyond  the  annoyance  of  the  larger  vessels 
of  the  Greeks  and  Italians.*  A  floating-battery  was 
immediately  formed  of  large  casks  joined  with  rafters, 
linked  together  with  iron,  and  covered  with  a  floor  of 
planks.  On  this  platform  the  sultan  placed  one  of  his 
largest  pieces  of  cannon,  while  eighty  gallies  with 
troops  and  scaling-ladders  approached  the  parts  which 

*   It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  Turkish  ships  were    little 
better  than  large  boats. 
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had  formerly  been  stormed  by  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians. Forty  days  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  fate  of 
Constantinople  began  to  appear  inevitable.  The  fee- 
ble garrison  was  exhausted  bv  the  double  attaek  from 

o  •/ 

the    land   and    the    harbour;    the   fortifications   were 
every  where  dismantled   by  the  Turkish  artillery,  and 
several  breaches  were  made.     For  the  payment  of  the 
mutinous  troops,  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  despoil 
the  churches  of  their   ornaments.     The  spirit   of  dis- 
cord contributed  to  weaken  the  feeble  remnant  of  his 
strength.     Jealousies  arose   between   the  Greeks   and 
their  Italian  auxiliaries,  and  the  Greeks  were  divided 
into    factions  among  themselves.     Mahomet,   in    the 
meanwhile,  desirous  of  sparing    the  blood   of  his  sol- 
diers, and  of   securing,   unimpaired,   the  treasures   of 
Constantinople,  offered  terms  of  peace  and   capitula- 
tion.    To  the  prince  he   offered  a  rich  equivalent,  to 
the  people  a  free  toleration  of  their  religion,  or  a  safe 
departure.     Constantine    offered   an    annual    tribute ; 
but  a  sense  of  honour  induced  him  to  refuse  the  sur- 
render of  his  capital,  which  had,  during  so  many  ages, 
been   the    imperial   seat  of  his   predecessors.      After 
much  fruitless  negotiation,  the  sultan  determined  either 
to  perish  or  reign  in  Constantinople  :  declared  his  final 
resolution  of  finding  a  throne  within,  or  a  grave  under, 
its  walls.  And  the  Greek  emperor,  after  this  declaration, 
resolved  to  abide  all  the  extremities  of  war.    Mahomet 
made  the  most,  tremendous   preparations   for   the  las? 
assault.     He  assembled  his  officers  and   dispersed   hU 
heralds  through  the  camp,  to  proclaim  the  motives  of 
•  the   perilous   enterprise.     Promises  and  threats  were 
profusely  lavished,  in  order  to  excite  courage  or  extin- 
guish cowardice  ;  and   a  crowd  of  dervises  visited  the 
te«u  to  inspire  the  contempt  of  death,  by  assuring  thv* 
&  soldiers 
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soldiers  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  joys  of 
paradise,  if  they  should  fall  in  the  assault.  While 
these  holy  fanatics  flattered  them  with  the  hopes  of 
eternal  felicity,  the  sultan  animated  them  with  the 
prospect  of  temporal  advantages.  By  a  solemn  decla- 
ration, he  resigned  to  the  army  the  whole  of  the  cap- 
tives and  the  plunder,  and  reserved  nothing  for  him- 
self but  the  city.  Such  various  and  potent  motives 
diffused  among  the  Turks  a  general  ardour.  Every 
man  seemed  regardless  of  life,  and  impatient  for  ac- 
tion. 

The  people  of  Constantinople  in  the  mean  while 
execrated  the  obstinacy  of  their  emperor  in  refusing 
to  surrender.  But  while  they  anticipated  all  the  hor- 
rors of  their  fate,  nothing  could  rouse  them  to  exer- 

'  O  *•-* 

tion.  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  bravest 
of  the  allies,  were  summoned  to  the  imperial  palace 
to  prepare  for  the  grand  assault.  The  example  of  the 
monarch  armed  this  small  band  of  warriors  wilh  cou- 
rage, but  it  was  the  courage  of  despair.  Regardless 
of  their  families  and  fortunes,  they  devoted  their  lives; 
and  each  commander  departing  to  his  station,  kept  a 
vigilant  watch  all  night  on  the  rampart.  The  empe- 
vor  entered  the  church  of  St. "Sophia,  and  having  pre- 
pared himself  for  death  by  devoutly  receiving  the  sa- 
crament, mounted  on  horseback  to  visit  the  guards, 
and  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  The  Turks 
were  strenuously  employed  during  the  ni«ht.  The 

V  i         -  O  O 

troops,  the  cannon,  and  fascines,  were  advanced  to 
the  edge  oi  the  ditch,  and  the  prows  of  the  gallies  and 
the  scaling  ladders  almost  touched  the  less  defensible 
walls  of  the  harbour.  On  the  memorable  'Jfjlh  of 
May,  145;j,  at  day  break,  the  general  assault  com- 
menced, at  once  from  the  harbour  and  the  lund.  The 

foremost 
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fbremost  ranks  of  the  Turks  ascending  the  walls 
were  instantly  precipitated,  and  the  ditch  was  soon 
filled  up  with  the  heaps  of  slain.  Under  their  re- 
spective bashaws  and  sanjiaks,  the  troops  of  Anatolia 
and  Romania  were  successively  led  to  the  assault,  and 
successively  repulsed  with  horrible  slaughter.  Not  a 
stroke  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians  was  lost  on  this  accu* 
Ululated  throng ;  and  during  the  space  of  two  hours, 
they  maintained  their  advantage.  But  their  strength 
and  ammunition  were  exhausted  by  this  desperate  de- 
fence; and  the  number  of  the  Turks  exceeded  that  of 
the  Christians  in  the  proportion  of  forty  or  fifty  to 
one.  From  the  lines,  the  gallies  and  the  floating  bat- 
tery, the  Ottoman  artillery  thundered  on  the  city,  and 
the  double  walls  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  In 
the  midst  of  this  scene  of  blood,  of  horror  and  confu- 
sion, the  voice  of  the  Greek  emperor  was  constantly 
heard,  encouraging  his  soldiers  to  achieve,  by  a  grand 
effort,  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  The  whole 
vanguard  of  the  Turks  had  already  perished;  but  at 
this  momentous  crisis,  the  invincible  janissaries  ad- 
vanced fresh  and  vigorous  to  the  assault.  Mahomet 
himself,  with  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  was  the  spec- 
tator and  judge  of  their  valour.  He  was  attended  by  a 
numerous  body  of  domestic  troops  and  ministers  of 
justice,  who  were  posted  behind  the  lines,  in  order  to 
urge  the  assailants,  and  to  inflict  the  punishment  of 
instant  death  on  those  who  should  attempt  to  retreat. 
After  the  most  desperate  efforts,  the  ruined  walls  of 
the  city  were  at  last  covered  with  the  Turkish  troops, 
and  their  brave  defenders  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
increasing  multitudes.  The  emperor  having  fulfilled 
all  the  duties  of  a  monarch,  a  genera!,  and  a  soldier, 
threw  oft'  the  imperial  purple,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
TOL,  iv,  c;  knowa 
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known  by  the  enemy,  and  gloriously  fell  in  the  breach 
amidst  heaps  of  the  slain.  After  his  death,  there  was 
no  further  resistance.  The  Greeks  fled  into  the  city, 
and  the  victorious  Turks  rushed  in  through  the  differ- 
ent breaches.  The  confusion  was  indescribable.  Mul- 
titudes were  pressed  or  trodden  to  death  in  the  narrow 
passages.  From  every  quarter  of  the  capital,  the 
trembling  inhabitants  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  sought  protection  from  that  sacred 
dome.  If  the  story  be  true,  posterity  must  be  asto- 
nished on  being  told,  that  fanaticism  had  so  far 
blinded  this  ill-fated  people,  as  to  induce  them  to 
give  credit  to  the  prediction  of  an  enthusiast,  who 
had  prophesied  that  the  Turks  should  indeed  enter 
the  city,  and  advance  to  the  column  of  Constantine,. 
in  the  square  before  St.  Sophia,  when  an  angel  should 
descend  from  heaven  and  not  only  expel  them  from 
Constantinople,  but  also  drive  them  from  the  Eu- 
phrates. This  relation  is  extracted  by  Mr.  Gibbon 
from  Ducas ;  and  how  absurd  soever  it  may  appear, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  where  fanaticism  predo- 
minates, no  extravagance  of  the  human  mind  is  im- 
possible. The  angel,  however,  did  not  appear,  and 
the  Turks  having  forced  the  doors,  met  with  no  resist- 
ance. The  imagination  may  more  readily  conceive 
than  language  can  describe,  the  scene  that  ensued. 
All  were  seized  as  captives,  and  bound  together  like 
strings  of  horses.  All  ranks  and  distinctions  were  con- 
founded. Prelates  were  linked  with  porters,  senators 
with  slaves,  arid  ladies  of  noble  birth  with  be^^ars. 
In  this  condition  they  were  driven  through  the  streets. 
while  their  trembling  pace  was  quickened  by  me- 
naces and  blows.  {At  the  same  moment  the  pillage 
was  general  throiignptyt  the  whole  citv.  The  churches 
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and  monasteries,  the  palaces  of  the  great,  and  the 
plebeian  habitations,  were  ransacked,  and  no  place, 
however  sacred  or  sequestered,  could  afford  any  secu- 
rity to  the  property  or  persons  of  the  inhabitants. 
Above  sixty  thousand  of  these  devoted  people  were 
transported  to  the  camp  and  the  fleet,  sold  or  ex- 
changed like  cattle,  and  dispersed  in  remote  servitude 
through  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Could  historical  enquiry  follow  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims through  the  subsequent  scenes  of  distant  slavery* 
what  a  collection  of  melancholy  biography  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  would  display  to  the  eye  of 
compassion.  While  history  represents  to  our  view 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  long  ago  ceased  to 
exist,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  the  shortness  of  hu- 
man life  as  a  gracious  dispensation  of  Providence,  and 
to  rejoice  that  man  is  not  immortal. 

Such  was  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  capital  of 
the  eastern  empire,  about  1 129  years  after  its  founda- 
tion by  Constantine,  and  after  having  been  through  a 
long  succession  of  ages  the  chief  city  in  the  world, 
unrivalled  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  except,  perhaps, 
for  a  short  time  by  Bagdad,  when  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  splendor.*  In  the  last 
stage  of  its  decline,  Mr.  Gibbon  supposes  that 
Constantinople  could  scarcely  contain  fewer  than 
100,000  inhabitants.  Had  its  pusilanimous  citizens 
been  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
or  had  they  imitated  the  bravery  of  their  emperor, 
and  his  small,  but  courageous  band  of  select  warriors, 
they  might  have  escaped  their  misfortunes,  and  seen 

*  Anderson  reckons  the  duration  of  the  eastern  empire  at  only  lli<i 
years  after  the  translation  of  the  imperial  residence  from  Rome  to  Cor^ 
suntinople.  Royal  Geneal.  Table,  115. 
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the  efforts  of  Turkish  valour  vainly  exhausted  against 
their  walls.  Constantine  Palceologus,  the  last  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  appears  greater  in  bis  fall  than  most 
of  his  predecessors  in  their  prosperity  and  splendor. 
The  sultan  respected  his  valour,  and  his  body  being 
discovered  among  a  heap  of  slain,  by  the  golden  ea- 
gles embroidered  on  his  shoes,  he  bestowed  on  him 
the  honours  of  a  decent  funeral, 

Constantinople  was  now  naked  and  desolate :  her 
prince  was  fallen  by  the  sword,  and  her  people  drag- 
ged into  captivity.  But  her  incomparable  situation, 
which  marks  her  for  the  metropolis  of  a  great  empire, 
caused  her  to  triumph  over  the  accidents  of  fortune  ; 
and  Mahomet  II.  established  the  residence  of  the 
Ottoman  nionarchs  on  the  same  commanding  spot 
which  Constantine  had  chosen  for  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  world.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  con- 
verted into  a  mosque,  the  damages  which  the  city  had 
sustained  by  the  siege  were  repaired,  and  the  popula- 
tion was  speedily  renewed  by  families  from  Anatolia 
and  Romania,  with  numerous  Greeks,  who  flocked 
in  ^crowds  to  Constantinople  as  soon  as  they  were 
assured  of  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion. 

Having  traced,  by  dim  lights,  the  obscure  progress 
of  the  Turks,  from  the  remote  regions  of  central 
Asia,  and  the  frequent  revolutions  of  their  empire, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  Seljukian  power,  to 
the  rise  and  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  I 
have,  in  conformity  with  the  general  intention  of  this 
work,  been  somewhat  explicit  in  relating  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  as  an  European  power.  This  indeed  is 
one  of  those  important  revolutions  in  human  affairs, 
5  which 
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which  are  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  historian,  and  the 
attention  of  the  politician  and  the  philosopher.  To 
the  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  the  subversion 
of  the  Greek  empire,  Europe  is  in  a  great  measure  in- 
debted for  the  revival  of  learning  ;  while  she  has  seen 
a  new  power  established,  which,  although  at  present 
far  from  being  formidable,  anxl  exhibiting  all  the 
symptoms  of  decline,  has  more  than  once  excited 
universal  alarm,  and  greatly  influenced  the  politics  of 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  subsequent  history  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  will  require  to  be  treated  with 
greater  brevity.  Most  of  its  principal  events  have 
already  been  noticed  in  the  histories  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Russia,  with  which  they  are  chiefly 
•connected.  Those  events  are  in  general  such  only 
as  are  common  in  all  political  histories:  wars  without 
any  decisive  issue,  any  remarkable  extension  of  do- 
minion, or  aggrandisement  of  power,  and  in  fine, 
without  producing  any  important  alteration  i-n  the 
state  of  human  affairs. 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  Mahomet  ex- 
tended his  conquests  on  every  side.  Trebisond,  where 
a  prince  of  the  Comnenian  family  reigned,  and  still 
kept  up  a  faint  image  of  the  Greek  empire,  was  re- 
tluccd  under  his  dominion,  and  the  last  sparks  of  the 
Bvzantine  power  were  extinguished.  But  history  can- 
not overlook  the  exploits  of  George  Castriot,  sur- 
•named  Scanderbeg,  whoso  name  is  so  famous,  but 
whose  history  is  so  imperfectly  known.  This  young 
'hero,  son  of  the  prince  of  Albania,  the  .ancient  Epi- 
rus,  having  been  delivered  by  his  father  as  an  hostage 
•to  Aniurath  II.  had  becu  educated  in  the  Ottoman 
.court,  instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  and 
trained  to  the  Turkish  discipline.  He  had  risen  into 
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favour  by  his  abilities  and  valour ;  but  had  constantly 
cherished  the  idea  of  liberating  his  country.*  Being 
sent  into  Servia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  there  heard 
of  the  death  of  his  father  ;  and  being  at  the  same  time 
informed  that  a  secretary  of  the  Ottoman  court  was  to 
pass  near  his  camp,  he  caused  him  to  be  seized,  and 
compelled  him  to  put  the  sultan's  signet  to  an  order, 
enjoining  the  governor  of  Croya,  the  capital  of  Al- 
bania, to  deliver  up  to  him  the  town  and  citadel. 
This  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect.  The  gates  of 
Croya  were  opened  to  the  imperial  mandate.  The 
Turkish  garrison  were  massacred.  Castriot  dropped 
the  mask  of  dissimulation,  abjured  the  doctrines  of 
the  prophet,  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  sultan, 
and  proclaimed  himself  the  avenger  of  his  family  and 
country.  At  the  sound  of  religion  and  liberty,  the 
Albanians,  a  martial  race,  crowded  to  his  standard  ;. 
and  he  made  so  good  a  use  of  the  mountainous  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  as  to  defy,  during  the  long  space 
of  twenty-three  years,  all  the  efforts  of  the  Ottoman 
power.  The  mighty  Amurath,  at  the  head  of  G0,000 
horse,  and  40,000  foot,  a  force  which,  under  such  a 
commander,  might  have  seemed  adequate  to  the  con- 
quest of  an  empire,  entered  Albania.  The  whole 
force  of  Scanderbeg  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
15, COO.  With  forces  so  inferior,  he  baffled  all  the 
efforts  of  his  powerful  antagonist,  and  Amurath  re- 
tired with  disgrace  and  Joss  from  the  siege  of  Croya, 
harrassed  in  his  retreat  by  an  enemy  whom  he  had 
despised.  In  the  plenitude  of  power,  and  amidst  the 

*  Mr.  Gibbon  brands  Castriot  with  dissimulation  and  impiety,  in  con- 
cealing ^o  long  his  Christianity  under  the  prolusion  of  Maliuinedanism. 
Dec.  Rom.  Lmp.  vol.  1'2.  p.  170.  Bat  Mr,  Gibbcn  ought  to  Lave  cou- 
jidered  his  critical  situation, 
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glories  of  conquest,  the  victorious  arms  of  Mahomet  II. 
were  repeatedly  baffled  by  the  bold  and  successful 
rebel,  or  rather  the  illustrious  patriot,  who,  till  the 
lust  hour  of  his  existence,  exhibited  himself  the  invin- 
cible champion  of  his  country.  After  a  life  of  danger 
and  glory,  the  hero,  who  is  worthy  of  being  ranked 
with  Pyrrhus,  his  countryman,  saw  his  resources 
nearly  exhausted,  and  died  in  cxlreme  distress.*  The 
immediate  ruin  of  his  country  was  the  consequence  of 
his  death,  and  the  incontestable  proof  of  his  military 
abilities.  His  infant  son  was  saved  from  the  national 
shipwreck.  The  Castriots  were  invested  with  a  Nea- 
politan dukedom,  and  their  blood  continues  to  flow  in 
some  of  the  noble  families  of  that  realm.f 

The  most  formidable  opponent  that  Mahomet  found 
in  the  career  of  his  conquests,  was  John  Huniades, 
the  Hungarian  general  already  mentioned.  By  his 
courage  and  conduct,  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
arms  was  cheeked  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The 
last  and  most  glorious  action  of  his  life,  was  his  gallant 
defence  of  Belgrade  against  Mahomet  II.  who,  during 
the  space  of  forty  days,  besieged  that  city  and  fortress 
in  person.  The  Turks  had  already  entered  the  place, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  Belgrade 
succeeded  Constantinople  in  being  considered  as  the 

*  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  seems  to  be  no  friend  to  the  fame  of  Scanderbeg, 
says,  that  his  narrow  dominions  and  slender  powers  place  him  far  behind 
the  heroes  of  antiquity.  But  in  the  ejes  of  sound  reason,  his  small  re- 
sources shew  the  superiority  of  his  abilities.  Sir  William  Temple,  on 
the  contrary,  ranks  him  amongst  the  greatest  heroes,  vol.  3.  p.  38,5. 

t  Du  Cange  ap  Gibbon,  vol.  12.  p.  1?5.  It  is  said  that  the  Turks  hav- 
ing broken  open  his  sepulchre,  the  janizaries  wore  his  l»ones  enchased  in 
their  bracelets  as  an  amulet  to  inspire  them  with  counige.  A  more  ho- 
nourable testimony  of  his  martial  talents  could  not  be  given,  than  that 
which  this  iupt'rstititioii  of  his  enemies  afforded-  Gibbon's  Dec.  vol,  12. 
JT4, 
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bulwark  of  Christendom.  The  knights  of  Rhodes,  in 
their  island,  also  opposed  the  Ottoman  arms  with 
success.  But  on  the  continent  the  sultan  extended 
his  conquests  as  far  westward  as  Trieste ;  and  by  his 
capture  of  the  town  of  Otranto,  fixed  the  Mahomedan 
power  in  Italy.  Rome  and  Venice  were  at  once  threat- 
ened with  subjugation.  The  lofty  genius  and  bound- 
less ambition  of  Mahomet  II.  aspired  to  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  Greece  ;  and  all  Europe  trem- 
bled at  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms.  At  this 
critical  moment,  the  death  of  the  sultan,  in  his  51st 
year,  an  age  at  which  he  mi^ht  have  executed  the 
greatest  enterprizes,  delivered  Christendom  from  his 
sword.  The  character  of  this  most  famous  of  the 
Ottoman  princes  has  been  variously  represented  by 
historians.  His  learning  has  been  frequently  extolled, 
and  probably  exaggerated.  He  is  said  to  have  spoken 
or  understood  five  languages,  the  Arabic,  the  Per- 
sian, the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin.  With- 
out giving  implicit  credit  to  the  praises  bestowed  on 
his  literature,  we  may  indeed  believe  that  he  was 
well  skilled  in  geography  and  history.  His  under- 
standing was  strong,  and  his  genius  was  elevated.  His 
attachment  to  the  study  of  astrology,  and  his  preten- 
sions to  skill  in  that  fallacious  science,  which  might 
seem  to  impeach  the  strength  of  his  judgment,  are 
sufficiently  excused  by  the  prevalent  ideas  of  that 
age.  His  taste  for  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  afforded  to  the  painters  of  Italy,  seem 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  character  of  the  rigid 
.Mussulman  ;  but.  he  always  preserved  at  least  an  exte- 
rior regard  for  the  doctrine  of  the  koran.*  Without 
giving  credit  to  the  tragical  story  of  the  beautiful 

*  Caatcmir,  p.  115. 
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Irene,  and  other  romantic  tales,  which  fancy  has 
feigned,  and  prejudice  has  perpetuated,  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed,  that  if  he  was  enlightened,  he  was 
notwithstanding  uncivilized,  and  the  scholar  via,* 
united  with  the  barbarian  in  his  character.  As  a 
politician  and  a  warrior,  his  successes  have  acquired 
for  him  a  reputation,  which  perhaps  exceeds  his 
merit.  In  all  his  successful  enterprizes,  his  armies 
were  superior,  both  in  numbers  and  discipline,  to  those 
of  his  enemies;  and  he  was  constantly  baffled  by  the 
inferior  forces  of  Hunniades  and  Scanderbeg.  The 
conquest  of  Constantinople  has  sealed  his  glory  and 
immortalized  his  name ;  but  if  a  warlike  people  had 
defended  its  walls,  the  city  of  the  coesars  would  have 
been  the  monument  of  his  disgrace,  rather  than  of 
his  triumph. 

The  Ottoman  arms  were  never  more  formidable  to 
Europe  than  at  the  death  of  Mahomet  II,  A.D.  1481 ; 
but  the  empire  was  gradually  extended,  and  during 
the  whole  space  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  preponderancy  of  the  Turkish  power 
gave  just  cause  of  apprehension  to  the  Christian 
states.  It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  details  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Ottoman  monarchs;  it  suffices  to 
observe,  that  by  long  and  bloody  wars  the  Venetians 
lost  all  their  possessions  in  the  Morea  and  the  isles  of 
the  Archipelago.  Many  of  these  conquests,  indeed, 
were  obtained  at  a  vast  expence  of  blood  and  treasure. 
Mahomet  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bajazet  II, 
who  was  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with  Persia  and 
Egypt,  as  well  as  with  the  Venetians  and  Hungarians. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Selim,  who 
annexed  Syria  and  Egypt  to  his  dominions.*  Solj-- 

*  See  Historical  Account  of  Egj-pt, 
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man  II,  surnamcd  the  magnificent,  is  generally, 
esteemed  the  greatest  prince  that  ever  sat  on  the 
Ottoman  throne.  He  took  the  island  of  Rhodes,  after 
;t  desperate  resistance  from  the  knights,  an 3  his  whole 
reign  of  forty-live  years,  from  I5'2O  10  l£6j,  was 
almost  a  continual  scene  of  hostilities  with  the  Chris- 
tian princes.  He  took  Belgrade,  and  conquered  all 
Hungary;  and  in  1528  he  entered  Austria,  and  be- 
sieged Vienna,  but  retired  on  the  approach  of 
Charles  V.  He  was,  however,  generally  successful 
both  by  sea  and  land  ;  but  the  island  of  Malta  tri- 
umphed over  the  Ottoman  power.  Mustapha,  Soly- 
m an '5  general,  after  a  siege  of  five  months,  and  the 
loss  of  between  '20,000  and  30,000  men,  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  La  Valette,  the  grand 
master,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  knights,  gained 
immortal  honour  on  this  occasion.*  Solyman  was 
succeeded  in  1.3(>5  by  his  son  Selim  II.  In  his  rei<m 

v  O 

the  Turkish  marine  received  a  fatal  blow  in  the  naval 
engagement  of  Lepanto.  Selim  having  failed  in  an 
attempt  on  Persia,  resolved  to  indemnify  himself  by 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  which  then  belonged  to  the 
Venetians.  Nicosia,  the  capital,  and  Famagusta, 
were  taken  by  storm  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
the  acquisition  of  this  island  is  said  to  have  cost  tin, 
Turks  not  less  than  100,000  men. 

The  fate  of  Cyprus  alarmed  the  Christian  powers, 
especially  as  the  Turkish  fleets  now  ravaged  with  im- 
punity, not  on1}-  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  but 
also  thos^-  of  iialy.  A  league  was  formed  between 
the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Spaniards,  and  Don 
John  of  Austria  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 

*  For  the  particulars  of  this  memorable  siege,  see  Tliuanus.  lib.  38, 
•ii,l  Vcitol  Hi;t.  rl"?  Chcv.  do  Malt.  tiau.  -1. 

of 
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of  the  confederate  fleet,  which  met  with  that  of  the 
Turks  in  the  Gulph  of  Lepanto,  near  Corinth.  In 
this  place,  near  the  promontory  of  Actium,  famous 
for  the  victory  obtained  near  1,600  years  before  by 
Octavius  over  Murk  Anthony,  the  greatest  naval  en- 
gagement was  fought  that  is  mentioned  in  the  records 
of  modern  history.  The  force  on  both  sides  was 
nearly  equal,  and  the  combat  was  singularly  obstinate 
and  bloody.  The  gallics  grappled  together,  the  com- 
batants fought  hand  to  hand,  neither  a  Spaniard,  an 
Italian,  nor  a  Turk,  ever  quitted  his  station,  but  all 
shewed  the  same  contempt  of  danger  and  death. 
Hali,  the  Turkish  admiral,  surrounded  with  400  of  the 
boldest  janissaries,  and  Don  John  of  Austria,  with  a 
number *bf  chosen  warriors,  in  this  manner  maintained 
during  the  space  of  three  hours  the  close  and  bloody 
conflict.  At  last  the  Ottoman  admiral  fell,  his  galley 
was  taken,  his  head  was  instantly  placed  on  the  stern, 
and  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  from  the 
main-mast.  A!'  \vas  now  a  scene  of  confusion  and 
carnage.  1  he  cry  of  victory  resounded  through  the 
Christian  fleet,  and  the  enemy  every  where  gave  way. 
Thirty  thousand  Turks  fell  in  this  dreadful  conflict, 
10,000  were  n;ade  prisoners,  and  15,000  Christian 
slaves  were  liberated,  a  circumstance  which  presents 
to  the  eye  of  humanity  a  pleasing  trait,  in  the  disgust- 
ing picture  of  blood  and  carnage.  Of  the  Turkish 
galleys  30  were  sunk,  (2.)  burnt,  and  130  captured. 
Had  the  Christians  been  united  in  their  councils,  and 
prompt  in  pursuing  their  advantages,  tlie  Ottoman 
empire  could  never  more  have  recovered  its  maritime 
strength.*  But  during  the  winter  which  the  con- 

o  o 

*  The  memorable  bat'r  of  I,ep:into  wjs  fought  on  the  Jtli  of  Octohtr, 
1571. 
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federates  spent  in  inaction,  the  Turks  equipped  another 
fleet,  which  again  spread  terror  over  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  A  peace,  however,  was  soon 
after  conciuded,  and  Cyprus  was  formally  ceded  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte. 

During  the  reign  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  and 
the  former  part  of  that  of  his  son  Selim  II,  the  Turkish 
empire  was  in  the   zenith   of  its  greatness,    and   its 
armies  flushed  with  repeated  conquests,  were  formid- 
able to  all  Europe.     The  succeeding  reigns  of  Amu- 
rath   III,  Mahomet  ill,  Achinet  and   Osinan,  which 
fill  up  the  space  from  1575  to  l6<23,  furnish  few  events 
of  importance   in   a  general   view    of  history.     Ma- 
bom  et  HI.  is  infamously  distinguished  for  his  cruelty, 
in  causing  his  nineteen  brothers  to  be  strangled,  and 
ten   of  his  father's  concubines,  on    account  of  their 
supposed  pregnancy,  to  be  thrown  Into  the  sea.     Os- 
man  being  put   to  death   by  the  janissaries  in  1 623, 
vras  succeeded  by  Morad,  or  Amurath  IV,  in  whose 
reign  Bagdad  was  taken  from  the  Persians.     He  was 
succeeded    in     1640    by    his   brother    Ibrahim,    who 
reigned  eight  years,  and   was  strangled  by  the  janis- 
saries.    In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  MustapUa  IV, 
Candia  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  after  a  siege  of 
above  twenty  years,  the  longest  recorded  in  history. 
The  conquest  of  Candia  cost  the  Turks  180,000  men  ; 
and  the  Venetians,  with  their  allies,  lost  above  80,000 
in  its  defence.     It  was  in  this  reign,  in  the  year  lGS3} 
that  Vienna  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Turks, 
v-'ho  raised  the  siege  at  the  approach  of  John  Sobieski, 
king  of  Poland.*     Mahomet  IV.  was  shut  up  in  prison 
bv  his  subjects,  and  succeeded  by  his  brother  Soliman, 
during  whose  reign,  and   that  of  his  brother  and  suc~ 

*  See  Historical  View  of  Germany. 
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cessor,  Achmet  II,  the  Turks  were  generally  unsuccess- 
ful in  war.  Mustapha  II,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  16(J4,  was  an  active  prince.  He  commanded  his 
armies  in  person,  but  was  totally  defeated  by  the  fa- 
mous Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  at  the  battle  of  Zenta, 
iu  Hungary.  This  war  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Imperialists,  was  terminated  in  l6<>9  by  the  peace  of 
Carlovitz.*  Mustapha  was  soon  after  deposed,  and 
his  brother  Aehmet  III.  ascended  the  throne.  In  his 
reign  Charles  XII.  took  refuge  at  Bender,  and  Peter 
the  Great  was  surrounded  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth.-f- 
The  reign  of  Achmet  was  unfortunate.  In  Hungary, 
Prince  Eugene  repeatedly  defeated  the  Turks  with 
great  slaughter,  and  compelled  the  Sultan  to  conclude 
the  peace  of  Passarowitz.J  An  unsuccessful  wax  with 
the  Persians  under  Nadir  Shah,  succeeding  this  dis- 
advantageous peace,  the  populace  of  Constantinople 
demanded  the  heads  of  the  vizier,  the  chief  admiral, 
arid  the  secretary,  which  were  accordingly  struck  off, 
But  even  this  sacrifice  was  not  sufficient  to  calm  the 
enraged  multitude.  The  sultan  himself  was  deposed, 
and  Mahomet  V.  was  advanced  to  the  throne.  He 
was  also  unsuccessful  in  his  wars  against  Nadir  Shah, 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  recognize  as  king  of  Persia. 
Mahomet  V.  died  in  1754.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Osman,  who  died  in  1757-  He  was  followed 
by  Mustapha  III,  who  reigned  till  1774.  Achmet  IV, 
his  brother,  reigned  till  17B9,  and  at  his  death  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Selim  111,  the  son  of  Mus- 
tapha III,  who  was  deposed  in  1807  by  the  janis- 
saries. 

The  events  which  have  happened  during  the  reigns 

*  See  Historical  View  of  Germany.  t  Ibid. 

J  Sea  Historical  View  of  Russia. 
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of  these  monarchs,  have  been  related  in  treating  of  ihe 
affairs  of  Russia,  Germany,  &c.  It  is  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  Porte,  having  in  the  last  war  been  attack- 
ed by  France,  was  vigorously  supported  by  England. 
But  notwithstanding  the  important  services  rendered 
by  Great  Britain  in  expelling  the  victorious  enemy 
from  the  Ottoman  territories,  the  divan  of  Constanti- 
nople has  been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  Parisian  po- 
litics. In  consequence  of  the  ascendancy  which  France 
has  acquired  at  the  Porte,  the  Turks  are  involved  in  a 
Avar  with  England  and  Russia;  and  a  British  fleet  has 
already  appeared  before  Constantinople,  although 
without  the  desired  effect. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  Ottoman  his- 
tory, and  contemplating  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline, 
of  a  nation  once  so  powerful  and  so  formidable  as  to 
threaten  all  Europe  with  subjugation,  but  at  present 
so  weak  and  contemptible  as  to  subsist  only  through 
the  forbearance,  or  at  least  through  the  jealous  poli- 
tics and  discordant  interests  of  the  Christian  states,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  to  which  this  vast 
empire  owes  its  aggrandisement,  and  those  which  are 
operating  its  downfal.  The  Ottoman  empire  owed  its 
ri-e  to  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  Asia  after  the 
full  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty,  and  its  aggrandisement 
to  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  to  its  own 
peculiar  military  constitution,  and  to  the  abilities  of 
its  princes.  The  unwarlike  state  of  the  degenerate 
and  pusillanimous  Greeks  has  been  sufficiently  de- 
scribed. The  Ottoman  constitution  was,  and  to  this 
dav  is  peculiar.*  The  primitive  subjects  of  Othman, 

*  The  g  ivernmenl  of  Egypt,  under  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  bears  the  nearest 
resemblnnce.  Their  mamalukcs  were  nearly  the  same  as  the  Ottoman  ja- 
nissaries. 

the 
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the  founder  of  the  empire,  originally  consisted  of  a 
few  hundreds  of  wandering  families,  whom  his  ances- 
tors had  led  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
These  were  soon  lost  in  the  mass  of  volunteers,  or  cap- 
tives, who,  under  the  general  appellation  of  Turks,  he- 
came  united  hy  the  common  tics  of  religion,  lantniaire, 

•/  O  '  O          O      •* 

manners,  or  interest.  From  the  promiscuous  assem- 
blage a  new  people  was  formed  ;  and  by  education 
and  discipline  a  servile  class  was  raised  to  conquer  and 
command.  The  institution  of  the  janissaries  has  al- 
ready been  noticed.  These  were  the  firm  support  of 
the  Ottoman  power;  the  invincible  instruments  of 
conquest.  When  the  royal  fifth  of  the  captives  was 
found  insufficient  to  supply  in  each  generation  a  suc- 
cession of  new  soldiers,  a  tax  of  every  fifth  chiid  was 
levied  on  the  Christian  subjects.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen,  the  most  promising  boys  were  torn  from 
their  parents  :  their  names,  were  enrolled,  and  from 
that  moment  they  were  maintained  and  educated  for 
the  public  service.  They  were  first  instructed  in  the 
Turkish  language.  Their  bodies  were  exercised  bv 
every  labour  that  could  fortify  strength  ;  and  after- 
having  learned  to  leap,  to  run,  to  wrestle,  to  use  the 
bow  and  the  musket,  they  were  drafted  into  the  com- 
panies of  the  janissaries,  and  rigorously  trained  in  the 
military  discipline  of  that  order.  Those  who  shewed 
promising  marks  of  genius  were  selected  for  the  schools 
of  law  and  theology,  where  they  applied  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  koran,  and  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
languages.  According  to  seniority  and  merit,  thev 
were  dismissed  to  civil,  military,  and  eceiosuisiicai 
employments,  and  promoted  bv  the  choice  of  the  so- 
vereign, to  the  highest  honours  and  emo;i:ii;.:nts  of 

the 
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the  empire.*  Christian  children  were  thus  converted 
into  Turkish  soldiers  and  lawyers  :  an  artificial  nation 
of  Turks  was  created:  the  ministers  and  generals  were, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  the  slaves  of  the  sultan,  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  their  support.  Without  pa- 
rents, family,  connections,  or  property,  they  were 
solely  dependent  on  the  hand  that  raised  them  from 
the  dust.  In  the  slow  and  painful  steps  of  education, 
the  character  and  talents  of  each  were  unfolded  ;  and 
the  man,  naked  and  alone,  unsupported  by  rank  or 
influence,  was  reduced  to  the  standard  of  his  personal 
merit.  Through  all  the  degrees  of  this  singular  con- 
stitution ;  from  the  vizier  to  the  lowest  cadi ;  from  the 
general  to  the  private  centinel,  the  strictest  order, 
obedience,  and  discipline,  was  observable. 

The  janissaries  being  inured  to  obedience  by  severe 
discipline,  and  trained  from  childhood  to  military  ex- 
ercises, soon  became  the  chief  strength  and  pride  of 
the  Ottoman  armies.  Enthusiasm  was  employed  to 
inspire  them  with  courage.  At  their  first  institution, 
by  Amurath  I,  they  were  solemnly  recommended  to 
the  Divide  protection  by  a  famous  Mahomedan  saint, 
who  delivered  to  them  the  consecrated  banner ;  and 
every  mark  of  distinction  which  the  favour  of  the 
prince  could  confer,  as  well  as  every  sentiment  which 
religion  could  inspire,  was  employed  in  order  to  ani- 
mate them  with  martial  ardour,  and  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  o\vn  pre-eminence.^  "When  such  an  in- 
stitution is  compared  with  the  unwarlike  troops  of  the 
declining  empire  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  disorderly  ar- 
mies of  the  European  states  in  that  age,  it  is  easy  to 

*  Tliis  was  also   the   case  with   the  mamalukes  of  Egypt  under  the 
Fatimites. 
t  Cantemir's  Hist.  Ott.  Emp.  p.  38—87. 
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perceive,  that  from  the  reign  of  Amurath  I.  to  that  of 
Solymun  the  Great,  the  Turkish  troops  possessed  every 
advantage  that  can  arise  from  superiority  in  military 
discipline/* 

The  most  intelligent  authors  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, acknowledge  the  superior  attainments  of  the 
Turks  in  the  military  art,  and  the  success  of  their  arms 
justifies  the  observation.f  But  a  military  corps,  con- 
stituted like  the  janissaries,  can  be  useful  only  under 
an  active  and  vigorous  monarch,  whose  abilities  com- 
mand respect.  Under  such  a 'prince  they  are  obse- 
quious instruments  ;  they  execute  whatever  he  enjoins, 
and  render  his  power  irresistible.  Under  weak  and 
indolent  monarchs,  they  become  turbulent  and  muti- 
nous, and  assume  the  tone  of  masters.  The  first  pe- 
riod of  the  Ottoman  histury  till  the  death  of  Solyman 
the  Great,  presents  such  a  series  of  warlike  princes,  as 
the  annals  of  no  other  nation  can  boast.  Since  his 
reign  the  Turkish  sultans  have,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
addicted  themselves  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  efl\mi- 
naey  in  the  bosom  of  the  seraglio.  In  proportion  to 
the  inactivity  and  feebleness  of  the  government,  the 
discipline  of  the  janissaries  has  become  relaxed.  J  This 
military  corps,  once  the  firm  support  of  the  Ottoman 
throne,  has  become  its  terror,  and  like  the  praetorian 
guards  of  Rome  has,  in  latter  times,  been  more  formi- 
dable to  the  sovereign  and  the  people  than  to  their 
external  enemies.  The  other  f\»recs  of  the  empire,  con- 

*  For  the  superiority  of  the  Turks  over  the  Christians  in  military  dis- 
cipline and  the  art  of  war,  during  the  reign  of  Solyman  the  Great,  see 
Busbeqaius,  p.  392,  ike. 

t  Guicciardini  savs,  that  the  Italians  learned  from  the  Turks  the  art  t)f 
fortification,  Itibt.  lib.  1.3,  p.  '2C6. 

|  Tourncfort  remarked,  more  than  a  century  ego,  this  rchixaUon  of  mi- 
litary  discipline,  vol.  V,  letter  C<. 
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sisting  of  troops  levied  by  the  Timariots,  which  are 
lands  held  by  military  tenure,  in  imitation  of  the  feudal 
system  formerly  established  in  Europe,  are  much 
worse  disciplined  than  the  janissaries,  and  equally  re- 
fractory. But  while  the  military  discipline  of  the 
Turks  has  been  long  declining,  that  of  the  European 
states  has  been  gradually  rising  to  perfection.  Russia, 
in  particular,  has  acquired  a  fatal  ascendency  over  the 
Porte.  In  the  political,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  ba- 
lance, one  side  must  necessarily  be  affected  by  the 
other,  and  the  relative  power  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
has,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  suffered  a  still  greater 
diminution  from  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
states,  than  even  from  its  internal  decline.* 

*  Dr.  Robertson  thinlw,  that  during  the  sixteenth  century  the  Ottoman 
empire  had  attained  to  the  highc-fct  degree  of  perfection  of  which  its  con- 
stitution was  capable  ;  and  observes,  that  the  great  monarchies  of  Chris- 
tendom "  were  still  far  from  that  state  which  could  enable  them  to  act 
with  3  full  exertion  of  their  force."  Hist.  Ch.  V.  \ol,  1*  p  229. 
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Present  State,  political  and  moral— Religion  —  Government  — Laws  — 
Army — Navy — Revenues — Commerce —  Manufactures — Population — 
Political  importance — Language — Literature — Education  — Manners 
and  Customs — National  character. 

Religion."] —  1  HE  religion  of  the  Turks  is  well  known 
to  be  the  Mahomedan  ;  but  it  is  supposed,  that  in  the 
European  division  of  the  empire,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  people  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  communion. 
The  mufti  is  the  principal  ecclesiastic  of  the  Maho- 
medan religion.  Next  in  rank  arc  the  moulahs,  who, 
although  considered  as  dignitaries  of  the  church,  per- 
form no  divine  service,  and  are  properly  doctors  of  the 
law.  From  these  the  judges  and  cadilesquiers,  or  chief 
justices,  are  selected.  The  next  class  of  the  Mahome- 
dan clergy  are  the  imaums,  who  perform  divine  service 
in  the  mosques,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  parish 
priests.  But  the  moulahs  are  very  different  from  the 
bishops  among  Christians.  An  essential  difference 
between  the  Mahomedan  and  the  Christian  hierarchy 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  koran  and  its 
commentaries  being  the  only  code  of  the  civil  law  as 
well  as  the  rule  of  religion.  In  Turkey,  the  terms  of 
lawyer  and  theologian  are  synonymous.  The  cadis, 
who  administer  justice  in  th»e  towns  and  villages,  are 
considered  as  divines,  who,  like  the  moulahs,  have  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  juridical  part  of  the  ko- 
ran ;  but  the  imaums  alone  can  be  truly  regarded  ?.s 
H  C  priests- 
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priests.  The  Greeks  have  their  hierarchy  of  priests, 
bishops,  archbishops,  and  patriarchs;  but  their  church 
is  in  the  last  state  of  degradation.  Its  whole  eccle- 
siastical system  presents  a  scene  of  ambition,  avarice, 
and  intrigue,  and  its  dignities  are  openly  sold  by  the 
government.  In  Asiatic  Turkey,  besides  the  Mahotne- 
dans  and  Greeks,  the  Armenians  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. In  Armenia,  and  some  other  parts,  they  con- 
stitute the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Eutychius.  which  ad- 
mit of  only  one  nature  in  Christ,  a  tenet  that  produces 
an  irreconcileable  enmity  between  them  and  the  Greeks. 
Their  hierarchy  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Greek  church. 
Both  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  numerous  mo- 
nasteries. Some  of  the  Armenians  are  in  communion 
with  the  church  of  Rome.*  All  the  Christians  of  Tur- 
key are  in  a  degraded  state.  Both  clergy  and  laity  are 
extremely  ignorant.  In  general  they  are  strict  ob- 
servers of  the  fasts,  festivals,  and  other  exterior  ordi- 
nances of  religion,  but  have  little  regard  to  moral 
duties.  The  Maronites  are  Christians  in  communion 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  but  differ  in  a  variety  of  minute 
particulars  from  the  observances  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  Circassians,  Sec.  arc  generally  Mahomed ans  ;  but 
they  attend  very  little  either  to  the  theory  or  practice 
of  religion.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  are  also  several  JNIaho- 
medan  sects,  who  have  their  peculiar  tenets.  Among 
these,  the  Druses  have  particularly  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  travellers. -j-  This  singular  people  affect  the 
exterior  appearance  of  .Mahomedans,  while  they 

*  For  a  particular  account  of  the  Armenian  religion,  see  Touniefort, 
vol.  3,  letter  8. 

t  For  a  long  dissertation  on  the  Druse.",  See  I.' Abbe  Mariti,  trav.  2, 
p,  y<l,  etc. 
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reject  almost  all  the  doctrines  of  the  koran.  There 
are  also  Roman  Catholics  in  most  of  the  Turkish  cities; 
and  Jews  are  numerous.  In  Turkey  all  religions  meet 
with  toleration  for  money. 

Government.] — The  Ottoman  government  is  despo- 
tic.    The  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  sultan,  who, 
from  his  high  elevation,  sees  all   his  subjects  reduced 
to  the  same  level.     Employment  in  his   service  is  the 
only  circumstance   that  confers   distinction;  and  the 
moment  that  a  minister  or  general  is  no  longer  in  of- 
fice, he  and  his  family  sink  into  their  original  obscu- 
rity.    In  Turkey,  the  only  relation  between  the  sove- 
reign and  the  subject  is  that  of  master  and  slave.     As 
despotism,  however,  must  stand  on  the  basis  of  opinion 
or  force,  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sultan  has  two  pow- 
erful cheeks  :  in   religion,  the  principle  on  which  his 
authority  is  founded,  and  in  the  army,  the  instrument 
by  which  he  must  maintain  his  power.     On  these  con- 
siderations a  late   traveller  has  pronounced  the  Otto- 
man   government   to   be    less    despotic   than    several 
Christian  sovereignties  *   The  sultan  is  indeed  obliged 
to  govern  according  to  the  laws  of  the  koran  ;  and  the 
mufti  and  the  mouiahs  are  its  interpreters.     But  as  all 
the  great  officers  of  the  law,  with   the  mufti   himself, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  order,  are  appointed  by  the  sul- 
tan, and  removeable  at  his  pleasure,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  this  body  possesses  little  constitutional  au, 
thority  that  can  operate  as  a  restraint  on  the  will  of 
the    sovereign. f     The    army   appears  to  be  the  only 
power  that  can  effectually  check  the  despotism  of  go- 
vernment.    The  janissaries  are    at  once  the  support 
and  the  terror  of  the  throne.     As  they  are  masters  of 

*   Porter's  Observations,  p.  76.    • 

t  Tounirfort,  vol.  3,  letter  7,  p.  334. 
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the  capital,  and  of  the  person  and  power  of  the  sove- 
reign, they  depose  and  exalt  sultans  at  their  pleasure. 
All  the  revolutions  that  have  happened  at  the  Porte, 
have  been  brought  about  by  their  agency,  or  at  least 
by  their  approbation,  without  which  nothing  could  be 
effected.  The  acts  of  the  janissaries  of  Constanti- 
nople indeed  are  always  confirmed  by  the  ulema,  or 
body  of  the  law,  as  those  of  the  Praetorian  guards  at 
Rome  were  by  the  senate.  But  in  every  revolution 
effected  by  military  power,  it  is  usual  to  confirm  the 
acts  of  the  soldiery  by  the  civil  or  religious  formalities, 
peculiar  to  the  constitution  of  the  country  in  which 
such  transactions  take  place.  Without  this,  civil  go- 
vernment could  not  retain  even  any  ostensible  form 
or  authority.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  although 
despotism  retains  its  full  vigour  in  the  empire,  it  is 
greatly  weakened  in  the  person  of  the  sultan,  whose 
authority  in  many  of  the  provinces  is  extinguished, 
by  the  revolt  of  the  pashas,  who  have  usurped  the 
sovereignty. 

Laws.']— The  Turkish  laws  are  contained  in  the 
Koran,  and  in  the  comments  of  the  most  approved 
and  learned  doctors  on  that  sacred  book.  These  laws 
appear  sufficiently  equitable;  but  are  extremely  per- 
verted by  the  avarice  of  the  pashas  and  judges,  and 
the  system  of  oppression  and  corruption  which  per- 
vades every  department  of  the  administration.  Bri- 
bery is  universally  practised;  and  although  some  rare 
instances  of  justice  are  related,  all  travellers  agree  in 
their  accounts  of  the  general  venality  of  the  Turkish 
judges. 

Army,~\ — The  decline  of  military  discipline  in  the 
Turkish  armies,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  en- 
feebled state  of  the  government  has  also  caused  a  great 
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diminution  in  their  numbers.  At  present,  the  whole 
effective  force  of  the  Ottoman  empire  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  above  150,000  men,  ill-disciplined  and  dis- 
pirited by  successive  disasters  in  the  late  contests  with 
Russia.  The  want  of  discipline  in  the  Turkish  armies 
renders  them,  in  time  of  war,  not  less  destructive  to 
the  provinces  of  their  own  empire,  through  which  they 
inarch,  than  to  those  of  the  enemy. 

Navy]. — The  Turkish  navy  consists  at  present  of 
about  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  proportionable 
number  of  gallics,  &c.  A  late  statistical  writer  says, 
that  on  any  great  emergency,  the  Turkish  navy  can 
be  increased  to  forty  sail  of  the  line,  with  gallies, 
galliots,  &.c.  amounting  to  the  number  of  200  ships  of 
war,  carrying  50,000  men.  The  states  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  are  obliged  to  furnish  ten  sail  of 
the  line.* 

Revenues.] — The  revenues  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
are  computed  at  about  7,000,0007.  sterling,  arising 
from  the  land-tax,  the  customs,  and  the  capitation 
tax  on  unbelievers ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  it  might,  be  augmented  by  arbitrary  exactions. 

Commerce.] — The  commerce  of  Turkey  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  Pranks,  Armenians,  and  Jews. 
The  principal  ports  are  Constantinople  and  Smyrna, 
with  Bussora  on  the  Persian  Gulph.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  currants,  figs,  silk,  cotton,  carpets,  coffee, 
and  drugs.  The  imports  are  cloth,  and  various  arti- 
cles of  European  manufacture.  The  Turkey  trade 
was  formerly  of  great  consequence  to  Great  Britain  ; 
.and  the  merchants  who  carried  it  on  were  once  the 
nio^t  opulent  trading  company  in  Loridon.-f*  Since 

*  Zimmerman,  p.  355. 

*-  Porfr's  Observations,  p.  360,  &c, 
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the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  French  have  had 
the  principal  share  in  this  commerce.  It  is  carried 
on  chiefly  from  the  port  of  Marseilles,  which  owes  to 
the  Turkey  trade  the  greatest  part  of  its  opulence.* 

Manufactures.'] — The  manufactures  of  Turkey  have 
been  mentioned  in  describing  the  principal  cities  :  a 
repetition  would  therefore  he  useless.  1 1  will,  how- 
ever, be  recollected,  that  the  carpets  so  highly  valued 
in  Europe,  are  the  chief  manufactures  for  exportation. 
Population.'] — The  population  of  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions must  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  which  only 
very  inaccurate  information  can  be  obtained.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  very  inconsiderable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  territory,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  soil  and  climate.  The  extent  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
generally  estimated  at  about  470,000  square  miles,  and 
the  population  at  only  10,000,000.  And  a  late  statis- 
tical writer  computes  the  extent  of  European  Turkey 
at  182,562  square  miles,  and  allows  only  7.000,000  for 
the  population. •{-  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  Ot- 
toman empire  in  Europe  and  Asia  does  not  contain 
above  17,000,000  of  inhabitants,  a  very  small  popula- 
tion in  comparison  of  its  natural  advantages.  The 
defect  of  population  in  almost  all  parts  of  Turkov,  is 
a  circumstance  that  forcibly  strikes  the  eve  and  the 
mind  of  every  traveller. 

Polirical  re/ at  ions  c/W  importance^ — The  political 
weight  of  the  Ottoman  empire  was,  about  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago,  the  principal  object  of  attention 
in  the  system  of  European  politics:  but  it  has  loii"- 
since  lost  this  alarming  preponderant1}*.  The  political 

*  The  Turkey  trade  from  Marseilles  was  greatly  promoted   bv  the  fa- 
mous Colbert,  minister  of  I.onii  XIV.     And.  Hist.  Cum.  vol.  2   p.  499. 
t  Zirmnermann,  tab.  1. 
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importance  of  this  declining  empire  is  at  present  to  be 
estimated  not  so  much  by  what  it  iS  able  to  effect,  as 
by  the   advantages  which   the    neighbouring  powers 
might  derive  from  its  dismemberment.     It  is  ttf  this 
view  of  things    that    it  owes   the  continuation  of  its 
existence.     Had  not  the  interference  of  Great  Britain 
and    Prussia  prevented   such   a  revolution,    it   is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  Russian  eagle  might  before 
this  day  have  taken  the  place  of  the  crescent  on  the 
towers  of  Constantinople.     Notwithstanding  the  har- 
mony which   at  present  subsists  between  France  and 
the   Porte,  the  French  power   in   Italy  has  no  favour- 
able  appearance   to   Turkey.     In  the   fluctuation!  of 
political  affairs,   remote    conjecture    must    always  be 
vague.     But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Turks  will, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  be  driven  beyond  the  Bos- 
phoru?.     The  declining  empire  of  the   Ottomans  lias 
three  great  powers   ranged  along  its  almost   defence- 
less frontiers,  the   Russians,   the   Austrians,    and   the 
French  in  Italy.     On   their  division  or  union   its  fate 
depends.      Its  dissolution  or   dismemberment,    when- 
ever either  shall   happen,  will  n^ost  probably  excite  a 
general   commotion    in    Europe.     Such    a    revolution 
will  constitute  a   new   rcra    in    the  history  of  human 
affairs,    and  furnish  a  fund  of  speculation  to  the  poli- 
tician and  the  moral  philosopher. 

Language.']  —  Turkey,  comprising  several  different 
nations,  has  also  a  variety  of  language?.  Of  these, 
the  chief  are  the  Turkish,  the  modern  Greek  and 
Syriac,  and  the  Armenian.  The  Turkish  language  is  a 
mixture  of  various  dialects,  and  far  inferior  in  purity, 
force,  and  elegance,  to  the  Persian  and  the  Arabic. 
The  modern  Greek  is  the  most  prevalent  lancuasre  in 
Greece,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  It  is 
8  also 
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also  spoken  in  several  of  the  other  parts  of  Turkey ; 
but  it  is  very  different  from  the  ancient  classical  lan- 
guage. The  modern  Syriac  is  also  a  corrupt  lan- 
guage, spoken  chiefly  in  Syria.  The  Armenians  have 
a  vulgar  and  a  learned  language  :  the  latter  exists  only 
in  their  hest  manuscripts,  and  to  understand  it  is 
reckoned  a  tgreat  accomplishment.  It  is  said  to  be 
very  expressive,  and  enriched  with  scientific  terms, 
from  which  it  appears  that  literature  has  once  flou- 
rished in  Armenia  much  more  than  at  present.* 

Literature.'} — Literature  is  at  a  low  ebb  among  the 
Turks  ;  but  it  is  not  wholly  neglected.  The  market 
for  books  in  Constantinople  is  extensive,  containing 
many  shops  well  supplied  with  manuscripts  in  the 
Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian  languages.  The  intro- 
duction of  printing  has  been  repeatedly  attempted  ; 
but  the  design  has  hitherto  failed  through  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  numerous  copyists,  whom  it  would 
have  deprived  of  employment  and  subsistence*  It  is 
now,  however,  likely  to  succeed.  There  are  several 
public  libraries  in  Constantinople,  among  which  arc 
those  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  Solymanic  jamasy  ;  but 
the  most  elegant  is  that  which  was  founded  by  the 
Grand  Vizier  Raghid.  The  edifice,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  square  court,  is  wholly  of  marble.  The 
books  arc  chiefly  theological.  In  the  vicinity  is  a 
school  founded  by  the  same  vizier, t  The  Turkish 
poets  and  historians  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  of 
Persia  and  Arabia. 

Education.'] — The  ignorance  of  the  Turks  is  so  well 
known,  that  the  system  of  education  may  be  reason- 

*  Tournefort,  vol.  3.  letter  8.  p.  243, 

t  Browne's  Trav,  p.  631.  The  late  sultan  restorfd  the  printing-press. 
Browne's  Trav.  p.  506. 
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ably  be  supposed  to  be  defective.  In  Constantinople, 
and  other  cities,  there  are  several  schools,  but  scarcely 
any  that  can  deserve  the  name  of  a  college  or  univer- 
sity. Theology,  which,  as  already  observed,  includes 
the  civil  law,  is  almost  the  only  science  that  is  stu- 
died ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
languages  is  among  the  Turks  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a 
learned  education. 

Persons,  manners,  find  customs.'] — The  different  na- 
tions and  tribes  inhabiting  Turkey  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  exhibit  a  variety  of  customs,  manners,  &c. 
Those  of  the  Turks,  a  ruling  people,  arc,  by  the 
influence  of  their  religion,  impressed  with  a  general 
character  of  uniformity  throughout  the  empire.  Their 
adherence  to  ancient  prejudices  and  usages,  and  their 
aversion  to  novelty,  perpetuate  their  customs,  their 
manners,  and  social  habits,  all  of  which  are  extremely 
different  from  those  of  the  Europeans.  Volumes  have 
been  employed  in  describing  the  general  state  of  Turk- 
ish society,  and  the  theme  is  now  become  trite  and 
familiar.  A  slight  glance  at  some  of  the  most  striking 
particulars  is  all  that  can  here  be  admitted,  and  all 
indeed  that  is  necessary.  In  their  persons  the  Turks 
are  in  general  of  a  good  stature,  of  an  athletic  form, 
and  robust  constitution.  Their  dress  is  the  turban, 
or  red  bonnet,  wrapped  round  with  numerous  folds 
of  white  muslin  or  calico,  the  border  differing  in 
magnitude  and  fashion,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  wearer.  The  emirs,  &c.  descendants  of  Maho- 
met, are  distinguished  by  a  turban  entirely  green. 
The  shirts  worn  by  the  Turks  are  of  calico,  with  long 
sleeves,  over  which  they  were  a  cossac,  or  lone;  robe 
of  fustian,  satin,  and  often  of  gold  tissue.  The  cos- 
sac  is  fastened  with  a  girdle,  of  which  the  two  ends, 
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elegantly  tasselled,  hang  clown  before.  In  this  girdle 
is  stuck  a  dagger,  the  handle  of  .which  is  ornamented 
with  gold,  silver,  &c.  The  pocket-pook,  tobacco-box, 
&c.  are  carried  in  the  bosom.  The  vest,  or  lon<r 
robe,  is  worn  over  the  cossac,  and  comes  down  to 
the  heels.  It  is  commonly  of  the  finest  French,  or 
English  broad  cloth,  scarlet,  brown,  or  olive  green,  and 
trimmed  with  the  most  costly  furs.*  The  breeches, 
or  pantaloons,  descend  to  the  heels.  The  shoes,  or 
rather  slippers,  are  mostly  of  yellow  leather.  The 
Christians  and  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  wear  the 
turban  or  the  yellow  slippers.  Instead  of  the  turban, 
they  wear  a  cap,  and  their  shoes  are  mostly  red,  violet- 
coloured,  or  blaik.  The  dress  of  the  females  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  men,  the  chief  distinction  being 
in  the  head  dress,  that  of  the  fair  sex  consisting  of  a 
bonnet  of  pasteboard,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  or 
other  materials,  suited  to  the  opulence  of  the  wearer^ 
with  a  veil  reaching  down  to  the  eye- brows,  while  a 
handkerchief  conceals  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  The 
furniture  of  the  houses  is  mean,  the  carpet  and  a  low 
so  fa  being  generally  the  principal  articles.  The  Turks 
liave  little  inclination  to  active  diversions:  to  enjoy 
the  shade,  to  recline  on  a  sofa,  to  smoke  tobacco,  and 
to  intoxicate  themselves  with  opium,  are  their  princi- 
pal amusements.  Games  of  hazard  are  prohibited  bv 
the  koran,  but  they  frequently  play  at  chess.  The 
coffee-houses  and  the  baths  furnish  other  sources  of 
amusement;  and  the  bairam,  or  carnival,  which  fol- 
lows their  long  Lent,  is  a  season  of  general  dissipation. 
The  Mahomedan  religion,  by  its  peculiar  ordinances, 
its  regular  hours  of  prayer,  and  its  frequent  ablutions, 

*  Constantinople  and  Fekin  are  the  chief  markets  for  the  furs  of  Jlus. 
sia.    Sec  Coxc. 
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gives  a  particular  tincture  to  the  social  habits  and 
manners  of  its  professors.  To  its  frequent  ablutions 
may  be  attributed  the  personal  cleanliness  which  in 
both  sexes  is  so  remarkable  ;  and  to  the  indispensable 
obligations  of  prayer  five  times  every  day,  with  the 
conscious  pride  of  regarding  themselves  as  the  pecu- 
liar favorites  of  heaven,  may  probably  be  ascribed  the 
gravity  of  their  deportment.  The  Greeks  are  as  dif- 
ferent in  their  customs  and  manners,  as  in  their  reli- 
gion. Their  diversions  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  par* 
ticularized,  but  are  described  at  large  in  books  of  tra- 
vels. The  Armenians  are  a  polite  and  sensible  people  ; 
in  amiableness  of  manners,  and  in  purity  of  morals, 
they  excel  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire.* Their  patience  and  perseverance  is  astonish- 
ing; and  in  their  long  journies  they  are  indefatigable, 
regarding  no  weather,  even  in  the  most  rigorous  sea- 
sons.-f-  The  Armenians  may  indeed  be  considered  as 
a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  commerce.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the 
whole  interior  of  Asia,  is  in  their  hands.;];  Both  by 
sea  and  land  they  carry  on  an  extensive  traffic,  and 
they  travel  for  commercial  purposes  into  the  most  dis- 
tant regions. 

In  the  northern  extremities  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
among  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Seas,  are  various  tribes,  hav- 
ing peculiar  manners  and  customs,  and  different  lan- 
guages.§  Of  these  tribes,  or  nations,  the  Abascians 

*  Tournefort,  rol.  3.  lett.  8.  t  Id.  ibid. 

}  Jackson's  Co  rum.  of  Mediterran.  p.  2(5.  This  author,  however,  does 
not  give  to  their  integrity  and  morals  such  unqualified  praise  as  Tour- 
nelort  and  some  others. 

$   FJlij's  Memoirs,  p.  14 
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and  the  Circassians  are  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant. They  are  situated  on  the  Turkish  and  Rus- 
sian frontier,  and  part  of  them  are  considered  as  sub- 
ject to  one,  and  part  of  them  to  the  other,  of  those  two 
great  empires,  although  they  pay  little  obedience  to 
either.  The  Abascians  have  a  peculiar  cast  of  feature, 
a  small  face,  a  compressed  head,  and  projecting  nose, 
being  the  general  characteristics  of  their  race.*  They 
have  in  all  ages  been  addicted  to  robbery,  and  their 
depredations  are  exceedingly  harrassing  to  the  Turks. f 
These  people  appear  to  have  been  more  numerous 
than  at  present,  and  to  have  possessed  more  exten- 
sive territories,  till  the  Circassians  drove  them  into  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  by  repeated  massacres 
diminished  their  population.  The  Circassians  are  a 
bold  and  warlike  race.  Their  political  system  is 
strictly  feudal.  Their  princes  and  usdens,  or  nobles, 
may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  nation,  and 
their  subjects  as  slaves  whom  they  have  conquered.^ 
With  the  form  they  have  all  the  spirit  of  the  feudal 
system  in  the  most  barbarous  ages  of  Europe.  Private 
wars  are  common,  and  family  quarrels  are  perpetuated. 
A  prince,  or  usden,  never  receives  any  compensation 
for  the  death  of  a  relative  or  friend,  but  blood  for 
blood  is  always  required,  and  until  this  be  obtained, 
the  spirit  of  revenge  is  transmitted  to  all  succeeding 
generations. §  As  the  Circassians  have  been  so 
generally  celebrated  for  their  personal  beauty,  the 
following  extract  from  Pallas  will  not  be  unacceptable. 
"  The  Circassians  arc  a  handsome  race  of  people  ;  the 
men,  particularly  among  the  higher  classes,  are  gener- 
ally tall,  of  a  thin  form,  but  Herculean  structure; 

*  Pallas  latter  Trar.  vol.  2,  ch.  13,  p   172. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  2;  ch.  13,  p.  169.         *  Ibid.  p.  174.         $  Ibid.  p.  193. 
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riiey  are  very  slight  about  the  loins,  have  a  small  foot, 
and  are  uncommonly  strong  in  the  arms.  In  genera! 
they  have  a  truly  Roman  and  martial  appearance,  yet 
there  are  some  marks  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  descended  from  Nogay  mothers.  Although 
their  females  ai'e  not  all  Circassian  beauties,  yet  they 
are  generally  well  shaped,  have  a  fair  complexion, 
dark  brown,  or  black  hair,  and  are  justly  propor- 
tioned. I  have,  however,  met  with  a  greater  number 
of  beauties  among  the  Circassian  women,  than  in 
any  other  unpolished  race.*"  The  dress  of  the  men 
resembles  that  of  the  Tartars,  but"  is  more  elegant. 
An  embroidered  cap  shaped  like  a  melon,  and  decor- 
ated with  gold  and  silver  lace,  adorns  the  head,  which 
is  always  shaved,  but  the  whiskers  are  permitted  to 
grow.  The  under  garment  is  made  of  a  lijjht  stuff, 
above  which  persons  of  rank  wear  a  short  and  richly 
ornamented  waistcoat.  The  upper  dress  is  of  strong 
cloth,  somewhat  shorter  than  the  undergarment,  with 
open  sleeves,  and  often  trimmed  with  furs.  This 
upper  covering  is  always  provided  with  an  embroidered 
pocket  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  in  which  they  carry 
their  cartridges.  When  a  prince  or  usden  pays  a 
visit  in  form,  he  dresses  himself  in  all  his  accoutre- 
ments, with  a  coat  of  mail  made  of  polished  steel 
rings,  a  helmet  and  arm  plates  also  of  polished  steel. 
The  dagger  and  pistols  are  hung  at  the  girdle,  and  the 
bow  and  quiver  are  fastened  with  straps  round  the 
hips.  A  Circassian  of  rank  never  leaves  the  house 
without  his  sabre,  nor  ventures  beyond  the  precincts 
of  his  village  without  being  dressed  in  complete 
armour,  with  his  breast  pockets  filled  with  ball  cart- 
ridges. The  princes  and  usdens,  or  nobles,  employ 

*  Pallas  latter  Trar.  vol.  3,  ch.  13,  p.  183. 
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themselves  in  war,  pillage,  and  hunting;  they  live  .1 
luxurious  life,  stroll  about  and  meet  in  convivial 
parties.  The  nobles  pay  no  tuxes  to  the  princes,  but 
arc  obliged  to  serve  personally  in  their  wars:  the 
vassals,  or  slaves,  are  hereditary  property,  and  are 
employed  in  cultivating  the  lands,  breeding  cattle,  &c. 
The  princes  commit  the  education  of  their  children  to 
the  usclcns;  the  sons  are  trained  in  all  the  discipline 
necessary  to  constitute  a  successful  robber.  The 
Circassian  girls  are  from  their  infancy  led  in  the  most 
sparing  manner,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  a 
slender  and  delicate  shape.  They  are  instructed  in 
every  kind  of  ornamental  work  belonging  to  the  do- 
mestic or.conomy  of  females,  such  as  embroidery, 
weaving  of  fringe,  Sec.  The  dress  of  the  Circassian 
women,  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the 
men;  they  wear  the  same  kind  of  cap,  under  which 
the  hair  is  turned  up,  and  till  their  marriage  their 
•waists  are  compressed  with  a  ti«;ht  kind  of  stays. 
Their  priests  suffer  the  whole  beard  to  grow,  and  wear 
a  red  turban.  The  Circassians  are  very  cleanly  in 
their  persons  and  food.  -Sot  more  than  sixty  years 
ago  they  professed  Christianity,  at  present  they  are 
nominal  Mahometans,  but  seem  totally  ignorant  of 
religion.*  Their  agriculture  barely  suffices  for  home 
consumption;  their  articles  of  trade  are  horses,  sheep, 
and  the  slaves  which  they  take  in  their  prsedatory  ex- 
cursions. They  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  have 
several  fine  breeds  of  horses,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
they  are  not  less  careful  than  the  Arabs.  They  study 
to  breed  not  only  beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time 
strong  and"  useful  animals,  that  are  able  to  support 
fatigue,  while  they  excel  in  swiftness;  for  in  their 

*  P;illdS  latter  1'rav.  vol.  3,  ch.  13,  p.  179. 
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prccdatory  expeditions,  their  success,  and  even  their 
safety  depends  on  the  quality  of  their  horses.  Almost 
every  family  of  rank,  whether  princes  or  usdens,  has 
a  particular  breed,  known  by  distinct  marks.  These 
they  take  every  measure  to  preserve  and  improve,  and 
if  any  one  should  imprint  on  a  horse  of  the  common 
race,  a  mark  denoting  noble  descent,  he  would  forfeit 
his  life  for  the  forgery.*  Although  they  are  con- 
sidered as  subject  partly  to  Turkey  and  partly  to 
Russia,  their  subjection  appears  to  be  merely  nominal. 
Imarctta  and  Mingrelia  are  nearly  in  the  same  state. 
The  people  are  mostly  Christians  ;  the  feudal  system 
is  the  same  as  among  the  Circassians,  and  these  pro- 
vinces may  be  regarded  as  liitle  more  than  nominally 
subject  to  Turkey.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Cir- 
cassia,  Imaretta,  Mingrelia,  and  Georgia,  which  is 
now  a  Persian  province,  are  the  countries  which 
originally  furnished  the  Mamaluks  of  Egypt,  and 
which,  during  the  space  of  some  centuries,  have 
peopled  the  Turkish  seraglios  with  beauties.  The 
Kurds,  and  Turkomans,  are  pastoral  and  wandering 
tribes.  The  former  range  over  the  country  from  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates,  as  far  as  Mosul.  The  latter 
frequent  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Turcomans 
appear  in  the  vicinity  ol'Tocat,  which  seems  to  be  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  range  to  the  eastward.  The 
property  of  these  rambling  hordes  consists  chiefly  of 
sheep,  with  some  goats,  buffaloes,  and  camels,  and 
their  mode  of  life  resembles  that  of  the  wandering 
Arabs  and  Tartars.  The  Turcomans  seem  to  be  an 
original  Turkish  tribe,  and  they  speak  the  Turkish 
language.f  The  Arabs  range  over  the  greatest  part' 

*   Pallas  lalter  Trav.  vol.  3,  ch.  33,  p.  2<>3. 
1   Vohiey,  vol.  \,  p.  o(ji>. 
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of  Syria,  and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  Indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  and  striking 
features  of  the  state  of  society  in  Turkey,  especially 
the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire,  is,  that  one  part  of 
the  people  is  civilized,  while  the  other  part  consists 
of  pastoral  wanderers  and  lawless  depredators.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  from, 
Bussora  to  Bagdad,  the  grand  seignior  possesses  not 
even  a  shadow  of  authority,  except  in  the  towns  that 
are  garrisoned  with  Turkish  soldiers  5  and  not  only 
those  countries,  but  even  all  Palestine,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  power  of  the  Arabs.*  Inmost  parts 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  government  is  so  weak  and 
inefficient,  that  bands  of  robbers  infest  the  country 
to  the  very  walls  of  the  cities ;  and  to  travel  from  one 
large  town  to  another,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cara- 
vans should  be  well  armed  and  guarded.  When  Mr. 
Jackson  was  at  Mosul,  the  country  was  in  such  a  state 
that  it  was  considered  as  extremely  dangerous  to  ven- 
ture only  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  and  numerous 
gangs  of  banditti  infested  the  road  to  Diarbekar.-f- 
The  case  is  the  same  throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  all 
travellers  agree  in  representing  the  dangers  of  travell- 
ing in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

National  Character.'] — The  general  character  of  the 
different  nations  of  Europe,  admits  only  of  a  few 
distinctions,  and  those  not  very  strongly  marked. 
But  in  extending  our  view  towards  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe,  we  find  a  more  striking  difference.  The 
Turks,  although  settled  in  Europe,  are  an  Asiatic  peo- 
ple; and  their  customs  and  manners  are  rather  Asiatic 
than  European.  Prejudice,  ignorance,  and  want  of 

*  Browne's  Travels,  p.  417. 

T  Journey  from  India.,  p,  35,    131,  Ji>8. 
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curiosity,  gravity  of  deportment,  and  contempt  of 
foreigners,  are  conspicuous  traits  in  their  national 
character.  These  have  heen  generally,  perhaps  errone- 
ously, attributed  to  the  influence  -of  Mahomedanism. 
The  religion  of  the  koran  is  not  more  intollerant  in 
its  nature,  than  most  of  the  Christian  sects  have 
shewed  themselves  in  practice,  nor  have  the  Ma- 
homedans  ever  treated  the  Christians  so  ill,  as  th.e 
Christians  have  sometimes  treated  one  another. 
Among  the  bright  parts  of  the  Turkish  character,  must 
be  ranked  their  extensive  charities,  in  which  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  people  of  whatever  nation  or 
religion.  The  numerous  caravanseras  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers,  the  provision  of  water,  Sec. 
for  their  comfort  on  the  road,  their  hospitals,  Sec.  all 
shew  a  benevolent  attention  to  the  wants  of  their  fel- 
low creatures.  Their  charity  is  even  extended  to  the 
brute  creation,  and  testamentary  donations  are  often 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  dogs  that  ramble  about  the 
streets.*  The  defects  which  appear  in  the  national 
character,  ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  baleful 
influence  of  a  government  ill-planned  and  worse  ad- 
ministered, than  to  the  doctrines  of  the  koran,  which 
did  not  prevent  science  and  letters  from  flourishing 
among  the  Arabians  under  their  caliphs.  These 
Arabians  professed  Mahomedanism,  with  at  least  as 
much  zeal  as  the  Turks,  but  exhibited  a  total  differ- 
ence of  national  character. 

*  Tournefort,  vol.  2,  letter  7,  p.  30-1—309, 
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IxSIA  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  about  the 
equator  to  78°  north  latitude,  and  from  about  26°  to 
170°  east  longitude.  Its  extreme  limits,  towards  the 
north,  however,  can  only  be  imperfectly  known,  being 
terminated  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  of  which  the  shores, 
by  reason  of  the  ice  on  one  side  and  impassable 
morasses  on  the  other,  are  in  many  places  almost  in- 
accessible to  navigators  and  travellers,  nor  arc  those 
on  the  east  ascertained  with  precision.  From  its 
situation,  it  is  evident  that  Asia  possesses  all  the  vari- 
eties of  climate,  from  the  scorching  heats  of  the 
torrid  to  the  rigours  of  the  frozen  zone.  This  quarter 
of  the  globe  is  of  great  importance,  both  in  geography 
and  history.  The  variety  of  its  climates  and  produc- 
tions, render  it  interesting  to  the  naturalist ;  while 
the  great  events  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  and  the 
extraordinary  revolutions  of  which  it  has  been  the 
theatre,  give  it  no  less  importance  in  the  eye  of  the 
historian  and  the  moral  philosopher. 

The  chief  geographical  features  of  Asia,  will  be 
noticed  in  describing  its  different  regions.  Here  it 
suffices  to  observe,  that  it  is  characterised  by  some  of 
the  highest  mountains  and  largest  rivers  on  the  old 
continent.  The  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  are 
the  celebrated  Taurus  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  extend  as  far  as  the  Imaus ; 
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the  rugged  Caucasus,  which  occupies  the  space  be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas ;  the  Belur  Tag, 
which  extending  from  south  to  north,  separates  little 
Bucharia  from  independent  Tartary  ;  and  the  Him- 
mala,  which  stretching  along  the  southern  parts  of 
Thibet,  is  g'enerally  considered  as  a  boundary  between 
that  country  and  Hindostan.  The  Belur  Tag  and 
the  Himmala,  are  supposed  to  be  two  branches  of  the 
Imaus  of  Ptolemy.  None  of  the  Asiatic  mountains 
are  yet  ascertained  to  be  of  an  elevation  equal  to  that 
of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  land  on  this  continent.  But  our  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  interior 
of  Asia,  renders  it  impossible  to  determine  this 
matter ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Belur  Tag,  or  the  Himmala  chain, 
may  equal  the  highest  of  the  European  Alps.  Mr. 
Pallas  thinks  that  the  summit  of  the  Elburus,  in  the 
Caucasian  chain,  may  rival  Mont  Blanc  in  altitude. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  river, 
and  the  Kiang-ku  or  Blue  river  of  China,  the  Oby, 
the  Yrnessee,  the  Lena  in  Asiatic  Russia,  the  Ganges, 
the  Burrampooter,  the  Indus,  the  celebrated  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  Tigris,  which  will  all  be  noticed  in 
their  proper  places.  The  Volga  is  as  much  an  Euro- 
pean as  an  Asiatic  river.  Those  extensive  and  ele- 
vated tracts  called  steps,  and  especially  the  high 
table  land  which  forms  the  central  part  of  Asia,  are 
features  peculiar  to  that  continent.  The  great  geo- 
graphical defect  of  Asia,  is  the  want  of  inland  seas, 
which  might  afford  an  easy  communication  between 

* 

different  parts  of  the  interior.  The  Caspian  is  a  large 
body  of  water,  but  having  no  communication  with 
any  other  sea,  the  means  of  intercourse  which  it 
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affords  arc,  in  a  great  measure,  limited  to  Russia  and 
Persia.  This  want  of  communication  by  water,  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  carry  on  the  internal  com- 
merce of  Asia,  chiefly  by  caravans,  which  has  been 
the  practice  of  all  ages.  This  mode  of  travelling  in 
caravans  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  is  almost  pe- 
culiar to  Asia  and  Africa;  but  it  is  more  general,  and 
attended  with  greater  difficulties  in  the  latter,  than 
the  former  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  geography  of  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia, 
was  almost  totally  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The 
country  of  the  Seres,  supposed  to  be  little  Buckaria, 
and  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  comprehending  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Birman  dominions,  appear  to 
have  been  the  boundaries  of  their  geographical  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  existence  of  the  great  empire  of  China, 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
That  adventurous  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  was  the  first 
who  gave  to  Europe  some  information  concerning  the 
extreme  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  knowledge  which  he- 
introduced,  has  been  illustrated  by  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
subsequent  voyages  of  merchants  and  missionaries. 

To  the  eye  of  the  historian  and  the  moral  philoso- 
pher, this  vast  continent  is  extremely  interesting. 
Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  the  scene  of  our 
most  early  histories,  and  the  seat  of  the  first  mo- 
narchies established  in  the  world,  has  been  the  theatre 
of  the  most  tremendous  revolutions.  "  Our  European 
battles,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  are  only  petty  skirmishes 
in  comparison  of  the  numbers  that  have  fought  and 
fallen  in  the  plains  of  Asia."*  But  what  renders  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  peculiarly  interesting,  is  the  con- 

*  Voltaire  Ess.  sur  1'IIist.  gen.  torn.  3,  eh.  60,  p.  8. 
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sideration,  that  in  Asia  was  laid  the  scene  of  the  great 
mystery  of  human  redemption.  If  to  this  circum- 
stance we  add,  that  not  only  Paganism,  but  Judaism 
and  Mahomedanism,  originated  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  whole 
world  has  derived  its  religion  from  Asia. 
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CHAP.  L 


Siruation — Extent — Boundaries — Face  of  the  Country  —  Mountains — 
Rivers  —  Lakes  —  Mineralogy  —  Mineral  Waters  —  Soil — Climate — 
Vegetable  Productions  —  Zoology  —  Natural  Curiosities  —  Autiquities 
and  Artificial  Curiosities. 


1HE  Asiatic  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  extends 
from  the  Archipelago,  or  Egean  sea,  to  the  confines 
of  Persia,  a  space  of  somewhat  more  than  1000  miles 
from  \vest  to  east.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is 
scarcely  less  than  1,100  miles.  The  eastern  boun- 
daries next  to  Persia,  are  chiefly  ideal  lines ;  those 
towards  Arabia*,  on  the  south,  are  still  more  obscure 
and  uncertain  ;  but  on  the  west  the  Levant  and  Egean, 
with  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Bospho- 
rus  ;  and  on  the  north  the  Black  Sea  and  the  river  of 
Cuban,  which  separates  the  Turkish  from  the  Russian 
territories,  form  positive,  real,  and  determinate  limits. 
This  extensive  territory,  comprises  the  countries  so 
well  known  in  history  by  the  names  of  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  Syria.  Some 
lew  of  these  have  acquired  new  appellations,  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  ancient  and  modern  boun- 
daries should  exactly  coincide.  Asia  Minor  has,  from 
its  provincial  divisions,  acquired  new  appellations; 
but  among  the  European  writers  it  retains  for  the 

most 
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most  part  its  ancient  name.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Armenia,  although  it  be  sometimes  styled  Turco- 
mania.  Syria  has  retained  its  classical  appellation. 
Mesopotamia  is  now  the  province  of  Algeziras;  but 
the  modern  nearly  correspond  with  the  ancient 
boundaries.  Curdistan  and  Irak  Arabi  indicate  with 
less  precision  the  celebrated  country  of  Chaldea. 

Face  of  t/ie  country.'] — No  country  in  the  world  is 
more  beautifully  diversified  with  mountains,  valleys, 
and  fertile  plains.  Asiatic  Turkey  having  but  few 
rivers,  fewer  indeed  than  any  tract  in  Europe  of 
equal  extent;  and,  except  Irak  Arabi,  the  ancient 
Chaldea,  with  some  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  possess- 
in";  in  general  a  rocky  soil,  and  enjoying  the  advan- 
tage of  having  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  anti- 
quity, presents  none  of  tnose  swampy  levels  which 
form  so  distinguishing  a  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
American,  and  some  European  countries.  Chalden, 
the  supposed  seat  of  Paradise,  and  of  undisputed 
celebrity  for  the  luxuriancy  of  its  vegetation,  is  a 
level  plain  watered  by  the  various  branches  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  but  through  the  neglect  of 
tullivation,  is  now  become  little  better  than  a  swampy 
morass. 

Mountains.'] — The  mountains  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are 
numerous,  some  of  them  are  of  a  great,  elevation,  and 
many  of  them  of  well  known  classical  fame.  The 
celebrated  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  justly  claims  the 
pre-eminence.  This  lofty  range  was  once  considered 
as  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago  to 
the  sources  of  the  Ganges;  but  the  researches  of 
modern  geography  limit  its  extent  to  about  600  miles, 
and  fix  its  termination  at  the  Euphrates.*  Another 

*  The  mountains  of  Taurus  abound  with  Cedars  of  a  great  size.  ihe 
ascent  and  descent  occupied  three  d;-.\s.  Brown's  Trav.  p.  -J';1-. 

extensive 
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extensive  chain  pervades  the  country  from  Armenia 
almost  to  the  bay  of  Scandaroon.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  Auti  Taurus  of  antiquity;  but  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  its  range,  it  was  known  by  different 
names.  Asia  Minor,  indeed,  is  intersected  with  nu- 
merous broken  chains,  running  iii  almost  every  di- 
rection. The  towering  heights  of  Caucasus,  are  for 
the  most  part  comprised  within  the  Turkish  empire, 
if  its  declining  power  can  properly  be  said  to  extend 
over  these  mountainous  regions,  of  which  the  bold 
and  ferocious  inhabitants  barely  acknowledge  a  no- 
minal allegiance.  The  northern  ridse  of  Caucasus, 

O  'O  ' 

constituting  part  of  the  boundary  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  has  been  already  noticed  in  describing  the 
latter  empire,  as  this  truly  alpine  range,  of  which  the 
middle  summits  are  covered  with  eternal  ice  and 
snow,  has  been  explored  only  on  the  Russian  side, 
and  is  classed  by  Guldenstadt,  Pallas,  and  Tooke, 
among  the  Russian  mountains.*  Concerning;  the 

^_*  \_? 

other  Caucasian  ridges,  intelligence  is  obscure  and 
dubious.  The  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor  present 
many  mountains  of  classical  cekbrity,  particularly 
Olympus  and  Ida,  extending  in  ranges  from  north 
to  south.  Olympus,  now  called  Keshik  Dag,  is  a 
lofty  ridge  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Tournefort 
considers  it  as  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Asia.-f- 

o 

Mount  Ida,  about  140  miles  to  the  west  of  Olympus, 
is  of  inferior,  though  very  considerable  elevation ; 
but  it  derives  its  principal  celebrity  from  its  prox- 

*  Toote's  View  ef  I'HSS.  TO!.  1.  p.  107,  5cc.  Pallas  latter  Tray. 
Tol.  C,  ch.  11. 

T  Tourneibrt's  Trav.  vol.  S,  p.  310.  This  traveller  set  out  on  the  2i?t 
November  to  explore  Mount  Olympus.  He  found  the  ascent  tolerably 
easy,  but  aUer  three  hours  rldinc,  Le  met  with  nuthijig  but  fir  trees  and 
snow. 

imitv 
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imity  to  ancient  Troy,  being  consecrated  to  perpetual 
veneration  by  Homer's  immortal  verse.  From  the 
summit  of  Ida,  called  by  the  ancients  Garganus, 
several  prominences  extend  westward  to  the  Helles- 
pont, from  which  its  distance  does  not  exceed  thirty 
miles.  Amidst  these  lower  ridges  stood  the  celebrated 
city  of  Troy,  the  devoted  object  of  Grecian  vengeance. 
In  modern  times  the  reality  of  the  Trojan  war,  if  not 
the  very  existence  of  Troy,  has  been  called  in  question, 
in  order  to  support  a  studied  hypothesis.*  Homer's 
immortal  work,  however,  has  been  ably  vindicated 
by  M.  Morrit;  and  a  late  eminent  traveller  observes, 
that  whether  the  Iliad  be  founded  on  fact,  or  have 
no  other  basis  than  fiction,  the  indelible  features  of 
nature  yet  mark  the  accuracy  of  the  poet's  topogra- 
phy. Every  one  who  visits  the  Troade,  with  the  Iliad 
in  his  hand,  and  examines  the  supposed  site  of  Troy, 
on  the  elevated  point  between  the  Simois  and  the  Sca- 
mancler,  will  feel  his  mind  impressed  with  all  the  ideas 
that  can  possibly  arise  from  the  recollection  of  cele- 
brated scenes,  combined  with  a  view  of  the  theatre 
on  which  they  took  place/f-  The  most  celebrated 
mountain  of  Syria  is  that  of  Libanus,  or  Lebanon,  in 
the  times  of  antiquity  famed  for  its  cedars.  The  ridge 
of  Libanus  runs  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  at 
the  distance  of  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  summits  are  of 
considerable  height,  and  often  covered  with  snow. 

O          ' 

The  Anti  Libaaus  is  a  short  detached  chain  on  the 
east,  running  ia  nearly  a  parallel  line.  Mount  Tabor, 
famed  as  the  scene  of  Christ's  transfiguration,  and  a 
place  of  pious  pilgrimage  for  the  Oriental  Christian.^ 

f    Bryant's  Ancient  Mythology. 

t  Morrit's  Vindication  of  Homer.     Olivier's  Tr:iv.  p.  12-1. 
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is  of  a  somewhat  singular  appearance,  being  of  a 
conical  form,  and  covered  with  small  trees  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  The  summit  is  a  plain  of  about 
two  miles  in  circumference,  which  being  formerly  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  rendered  this  mountain  a  fortress 
of  great  strength.  Mount  Tabor,  rising  amidst  the 
plains  of  Galilee,  commands  a  charming  variety  of 
prospects.  The  eye  wanders  with  delight  over  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  fields  of  Nain  and  Nazareth,  and 
the  valley  of  Megiddo,  where  Josiah,  king  of Judah, 
fell  in  battle  against  Pharaoh  Necho,  while  the  more 

O  * 

distant  view  comprises  the  mountains  of  Hermon  and 
Gilboa,  famous  in  scripture  ;  as  also  those  of  Samaria, 
and  Arabia  Petraea,  with  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  which  bounds  the  western  horizon.*  Other 
mountains  of  less  magnitude  and  fame,  both  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  are  too  numerous  for  any  particular 
description.  Most  of  the  mountains  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key are  covered  with  immense  forests  of  oaks,  elms, 
beeches,  pines,  cedars,  and  other  trees. 

llii~ers.~\ — The  largest  as  well  as  the  most  celebrated 
river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  the  Euphrates.  This  river,  so 
frequently  mentioned  both  in  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory, rises  in  tlie  mountains  of  Armenia,  a  few  miles 
TO  the  north-east  of  Erzerum.-f-  In  its  course  it  is 
joined  by  the  Morad  from  the  east,  which  being  the 
principal  stream,  its  source  in  Mount  Ararat,  might 
justly  be  considered  as  that  of  the  Euphrates.  After 
pursuing  a  south-west  direction  to  Semisat,  the  an- 
cient Samosata,  this  celebrated  river  being  checked  in 
its  progress  by  a  chain  of  mountains,,  turns  to  the 

*  For  a  circumstantial  account  of  Mount  Tabor,  with  its  former  fortifi 
cations  and  edifices  see  jMnrili's  Trav.  vol.  2,  p,  18!),  ic. 
t  Tournefort,  vol.  3,  p.  162 — -08. 

1  south 
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south,  and  afterwards  runs  an  extensive  course  to  the 
south-east,  till  it  meets  with  the  Tigris  at  Cornou, 
where  the  united  stream  takes  the  modern  appellation 
of  Schat  El-Arab;  and  after  a  course  of  ahout  200  miles 
falls  into  the  Persian  Gulph.  A  late  traveller  says, 
that  the  Euphrates,  in  some  places  at  a  considerable 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  is  so  broad 
as  to  be  seen  over  with  difficulty,  but  in  many  places 
so  shallow,  that  the  reeds  appear  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  He  describes  the  navigation  as  very  diffi- 
cult, and  the  adjacent  country  as  very  low  and  exposed 
to  great  inundations  from  the  breaking  of  the  banks, 
which,  with  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
immense  number  of  fish  and  animalcula  that  perish 
and  putrify  when  the  water  dries  up,  render  the  air 
extremely  insalubrious.*  The  same  author  complains 
exceedingly  of  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  of  ancient 
Chaldea,  and  of  the  numbers  of  musquetos,  which, 
with  the  horrible  roaring  of  wild  beasts,  almost  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  taking  any  repose. f  lie  re- 
presents the  present  state  of  this  once  flourishing  and 
fertile  region,  as  now  deplorably  miserable,  being  over- 
run with  jackals,  wolves,  lions,  &LC.  and  with  Arabian 
robbers  still  more  ferocious.  lie  does  not  appear  to 
have  observed  any  forests,  but  numerous  jungles  of 
willows  and  brushwood,  with  thickets  of  date  and  ft^- 
trees.  Among  all  the  disagreeable  circumstances  at- 
tending the  present  state  of  this  celebrated  region, 
he  remarks  this  singular  advantage,  that  tiie  water 
of  the  Euphrates  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most 
salubrious  and  pleasant  that  he  had  ever  tasted, 
and  that  so  lo;ig  as  it  could  i>e  procured  he  never  cie- 

*  Jaksoii's  Journin  from  India,  p.  44,  '16,  57.  t   Hit!.  j>.  4.i  —  4$. 
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sired  any  other  beverage.*  The  whole  course  of  tins 
river  may  be  computed  at  about  1,400  miles. 

The  next  river  of  importance  in  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
the  Tigris,  which  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  rapidity  of  its  current/!-  A  late  traveller,  however, 
describes  it  as  a  slow  and  sluggish  stream.  Mr.  Jack- 
son represents  it  as  much  more  rapid  than  the  Euphra- 
tes, "  particularly,"  says  he,  "  at  this  season,  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  when  the  freshes  are  coming  down 
from  the  snowy  mountains."  Perhaps  the  difference 
of  the  seasons  in  which  those  two  modern  travellers 
navigated  the  Tigris,  mav  have  occasioned  the  differ- 

o         *  */ 

cnce  in  their  representations  of  this  celebrated  river. 
The  Tigris  rises  on  the  north  of  Medan,  about  150 
miles  south  from  the  source  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
"pursues  a  southerly  direction,  but  with  many  zigzag 
windings,  to  Cornou,  the  place  of  their  junction, 
which  is  about  800  miles  from  its  source,  and  about 
90  miles  above  Bussora.J 

The  third  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  the  celebrated 
Halys  of  antiquity,  called  by  the  Turks  Kizil  Irmak, 
which  rises  in  Mount  Taurus,  and  after  crossing  a 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor  falls  into  the  Euxine  on  the 
west  of  the  Gulph  of  Sansoun.  There  are  many  other 
rivers  in  Asia  Minor;  but  none  of  them  are  very  con- 
siderable, though  many  of  them  be  celebrated  in  clas- 
sical history  or  poetry.  The  chief  river  of  Syria  is  the 
Orontes,  which  rises  about  eighty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Damascus,  and  runs  almost  due  north  till  it  takes  a 

*  Jackson's  Journey,  p.  57. 

*  "  A  ccleritate  Tigris  incipit  vocari  :  ita   appellant  Medi  sagittara." 
The  Tigris  first  derived  its  name  from  its  swiftness  :  this  name  the  Medes 
jive  to  an  arrow,  Vliny's  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  6,.  cap.  31. 

t  Jackson  speaks  of  the  Tigris,  in  many  parts,  as  being  from  one  to  tw& 
miles  broad'.     Trav.  p.  7.*) — 78, 

south- 
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south-easterly  direction  near  Antioch,  after  which  it 
proceeds  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Jordan,  a  river 
of  venerable  fame  in  scriptural  history,  is  only  an  in- 
considerable stream,  which,  after  a  short  course,  loses 
itself  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

Lakcs.~\ — Asiatic  Turkey  contains  numerous  lakes, 
but  of  less  considerable  extent  than  those  of  several 
other  countries.  The  largest  is  that  of  Van,  in  the 
north  of  Curdistan,  being  about  eighty  miles  in  length 
by  forty  in  breadth.  The  Dead  Sea,  or  Sea  of  Sodom, 
in  Syria,  is  a  Jake  of  about  fifty  miles  in  length  by 
twelve  or  thirteen  in  breadth.  Tradition  says  that  this 
was  the  plain  of  Sodom.  Many  strange  stories  were 
related  concerning  this  lake  and  its  borders,  which  are 
now  exploded.  Asia  Minor  presents  a  number  of  in- 
considerable lakes,  of  which  the  description  is  better 
adapted  to  the  minuteness  of  topography,  than  to  the 
generalising  plan  of  a  geographical  view. 

Mineralogy.] — The  mineralogy  of  those  mountain- 
ous countries  might  be  supposed  to  constitute  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  natural  history  ;  but  this  branch 
of  science  appears  to  be  in  a  deplorable  state  of  im- 
perfection. Ancient  Lydia  was  famed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  ;  but  in  modern  times  no  mines  are 
heard  of  except  those  of  copper,  at  Gumiscana,  three 
days  journey  from  Trebisond  and  at  Castambotil,*  ten 
days  journey  from  Tocat,  on  the  side  towards  Angora.-J- 

Mineral  Katers.~] — The  most  noted  mineral  waters  are 
those  of  Prusa  in  Bythinia.  They  arc  situated  about 
a  mile  to  the  north-north-west  of  the  city.  The  baths 
are  magnificent,  and  paved  with  marble.  The  water, 

*  Browne,  or  his  commentator,  places  the  copper-mines  at  Korek,  Ar- 
gona,  and  Keban.     Trav.  marginal  note,  p.  'I'TJ. 
t  Tournefort's  Trav.  vol.  3,  p.  272. 

which 
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which  by  its  smell  seems  to  be  impregnated  with  cop- 
per, emits  a  continual  smoke,  and  is  so  hot  as  to  boil 
eggs  quite  hqrd  in  less  than  twenty  minutes;  but  in 
the  baths  it  is  tempered  with  water  from  the  cold 
springs,  without  which  it  would  be  insupportable. 
There  are  several  other  mineral  waters  in  different 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  but  of  inferior  note. 

SoilJ] — The  soil,  though  of  various  kinds,  is  gene- 
rally fertile;  and  might  with  great  advantage  be 
adapted  to  every  agricultural  purpose.  In  Asia  Mi- 
nor, though  many  districts  are  rocky,  a  deep  clay  pre- 
vails in  most  parts  of  the  country.*  Syria  contains  a 
still  greater  number  of  rocky  tracts ;  but  even  the 
rocks  are,  in  many  places,  fertile  and  well  adapted  to 
various  kinds  of  productions. *(-  In  the  ancient  Chal- 
dea,  &c.  the  soil  is  mostly  a  rich  loam,  except  where 
the  want  of  cultivation  and  drainage  has  rendered  it 
swampy,  and  converted  the  fertile  plains  into  morasses 
and  deserts. 

Climate] — The  climate  of  those  countries  which 
compose  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  is  in 
general  excellent,  being  equally  favorable  to  health 
and  vegetation.  Heat  in  general  predominates;  but 
there  is  a  peculiar  softness  and  serenity  in  the  air 
perceivable  in  few  countries  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Archipelago.  Asia  Minor,  especially,  has  always 
been  remarked  for  the  excellency  of  its  climate.  The 
heat  is  considerably  tempered  by  the  numerous  chains 
of  lofty  mountains,  some  of  which  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  Even  in  Syria  there  is  sometimes 
sharp  weather  in  winter,  especially  in  the  hilly  parts 
of  the  country.  A  late  traveller  informs  us,  that  in 

*  'Browne's  Trav.  p.  498—500. 

i  lk»\vnc'»  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  S}  ria.,  Trav.  p.  476,  &c. 

the 
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the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  a  very  deep  snow  lay 
on  the  ground  at  Jerusalem  during  the  space  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  days.  It  appears  also,  that  this  is  no  un- 
usual eireumstance,  as  the  "  Catholic  convent  there  has 
a  large  subterraneous  cistern,  into  which  the  snow, 
melting  from  the  roof  and  other  parts,  is  conveyed, 
and  supplies  the  monks  with  water  for  a  great  portion 
of  the  year."*  The  two  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are 
chiefly  felt  in  Armenia,  Chaldea,  and  "the  southern-, 
most  parts  of  Syria  on  the  confines  of  Arabia. 

The  mountainous  region  of  Armenia  has  always 
been  remarked  for  the  coldness  of  its  climate,  the 
severity  of  its  frosts,  and  the  abundance  of  its  snows. 
The  Roman  soldiers  under  Lueullus  were  astonished 
on  seeing  the  waters  frozen,  and  the  ground  covered 
with  snow  at  the  autumnal  equinox.-j-  The  army  of 
Alexander  Severus  also  suffered  extremely  from  the 
rigour  of  the  Armenian  climate.  Many  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  lost  their  lives  or  their  limbs  through  the  seve- 
rity of  the  cold.;};  Tournefort's  descriptions  perfectly 
agree  with  those  historical  facts.  In  his  journey  from 
Trebisond  to  Erzerum,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  he 
says,  that  on  the  7th  of  June,  they  travelled  over 
bald  mountains  among  snow.  The  cold  was  intense, 
and  the  fogs  so  thick,  that  the  people  of  the  caravan 
could  not  see  one  another  at  the  distance  of  four  paces. 
The  same  traveller  informs  us,  tbat  they  found  the 
hills  which  skirt  the  plain  of  Erzerum  still  covered 
with  snow.  They  were  also  told  that  fresh  snow  had 
fallen  so  late  as  the  1st  of  June.  At  Erzerum  their 

*   Browne's  Travels  p.  413,  414. 
t  Zoiiarus  ap,  Touraefort,  vol.  3.  p   91. 

t  Tourneibrt,  vol.  3.  p.   8-,   83.     -N .  B.      Tin?  was  in   the  morning 
b'-'fore  sun-rise.     Thev  began  their  day's  journey  at  three  o'clock. 

vol..  iv.  K  hands 
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hands  were  so  benumbed  with  cold,  that  they  could 
not  write  till  an  hour  after  sun-rise  ;  but  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  heat  was 
troublesome.*  On  the  contrary,  the  climate  of  Chal- 
dea,  and  the  neighbouring  part?,  is  excessively  hot. 
A  late  traveller  observes,  that  where  the  ground 
cannot  be  irrigated,  the  excessive  heai  of  the  sun 
des-troys  all  vegetation.^  The  numerous  branches  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  which  intersect  the 
country,  and  form  various  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  those  two  great  streams,  appear  to  be 
not  natural  rivers,  but  artificial  canals,  cut  in  the  flou- 
rishing age  of  Babylon,  and  some  of  them  perhaps 
even  after  that  period,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation 
and  commerce.^  These  rivers,  or  canals,  as  Mr. 
Jackson  observes,  runs  through  a  soft  brown  soil,  so 
deep,  that  where  the  banks  are  seven  or  eight  feet 
high,  there  is  not  the  least  alteration  in  its  appearance. 
The  rapid  curnjnts,  therefore,  constantly  deepening 
the  beds  of  those  canals,  a  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders irrigation  more  difficult  than  it  was  formerly,  and 
may  contribute  to  make  it  more  neglected.^  These 
numerous  canals,  of  various  dimensions,  together 
with  immense  basons,  or  reservoirs,  used  formerly  to 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  draining  off  the  great 

*•  *-  O  O 

floods,  and    of    preserving   a    sufficient    quantity   of 
water  for  irrigating  the  grounds   in  the   hot  and  drv 

*  Totirneforr,  vol.  3.  p.  91.  Jackson  saw  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
covered  with  snow  in  the  beginning  of  August.  Jour.  p.  183. 

t  J-tckson's  Jour.   p.  6  >. 

t  Pliny  Hist.  Nut.  lib.  6.  ch.  26...Strabo  Geog.  lib.  16.— Polvb. 
Hist.  lib.  .5.— Jackson's  Jour.  p.  60.  Jackson  says,  that  some  of  these 
/•ranches  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

v  Tdckfou's  Jour.  p.  65. 

season. 
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season.*  The  want  of  attention  to  these  particulars, 
so  essential  to  the  fertility  of  the  Babylonish  territory 
of  Chaltlea,  has,  in  conjunction  with  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  produced  the  alterations  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  which  astonish  all  travellers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  history.  If  Egypt  were  equally  neg- 
lected, it  would  present  a  similar  aspect.  The  saniel, 
or  hot  wind,  so  destructive  on  the  coasts  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulph,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia and  Africa,  are  felt  throughout  Babylonia.  The 
force  and  malignity  of  this  wind  depend  on  the  sur- 
face over  which  it  passes.  If  it  blow  over  a  sandy 
desert,  it  acquires  an  amazing  slrength  and  velocity: 
in  passing  over  grass,  or  any  other  vegetation,  it 
soon  loses  much  of  ils  force;  and  a  passage  over 
water  deprives  it  of  all  its  fire.  Mr.  Jackson,  how- 
ever, says,  that  he  has  sometimes  felt  its  effects  across 
the  Tigris,  where  that  river  was  at  least  a  mile  broad.f 
The  saniel  is  the  most  dangerous  between  the  hours 
of  twelve  and  three,  when  the  greatest  degree  of  heat 
prevails  in  the  atmosphere. 

Vegetable  productions.'] — The  productions  of  those 
extensive  regions,  which  are  in  general  blessed  with  a 
fertile  soil,  and  a  climate  extremely  favourable  to  ve- 
getation, would  furnish  a  copious  theme  to  the  natu- 
ralist, Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Chal- 
do.'i,  have,  from  remote  antiquity,  been  famed  for 
their  abundant  harvests  and  their  plentiful  vintage, 
their  pomegranites,  their  olives,  and  other  excellent 
fruits.  Those  countries,  according  to  all  historical 
intelligence,  were  among  the  first  that  enjoyed  the 

*   lit  n.dot.  lib.  i.  ch.  I1. ••,'». 

t  Jack-iu's  Jour.  p.  L»V01.     Ss-'c  a   further  account  of  the  saniel  im- 
-Jerthr  nrticle  1 
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advantage  of  cultivation  ;  and  during  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages,  were  as  fertile  and  flourishing  as  any  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  At  present,  agriculture  is  de- • 
plorably  neglected.  In  Asia  Minor,  wheat  and  barley 
are  the  two  species  of  grain  that  are  chiefly  culti- 
vated.* These  constitute  also  the  principal  agricul- 
tural productions  of  Syria.  In  the  latter  country,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  some  cotton 
are  produced  ;  and  the  culture  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  vine  and  the  olive,  might  be  carried  to  an  itnli- 
mited  extent.  Syria  affords  a  great  variety  of  wines, 
which  in  that  country  are  mostly  prepared  by  boiling, 
immediately  after  their  expression  from  the  grape. 
The  chief  of  the  Syrian  wines,  is  the  vino  d'oro,  or 
golden  wine  of  Mount  Libanus,-  but  the  quanirty 
produced  is  small.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a 
bright  golden  colour,  and  bears  a  high  price.  This 
wine  is  not  boiled,  but  left  to  purify  itself  by  keep- 
ing.f  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  Syria,  produces  excel- 
lent grapes  and  olives,  as  well  as  mulberry  trees  in 
abundance,  so  that  any  quantity  of  silk  might  be  pro- 
duced. Asiatic  Turkey,  in  fine,  would,  with  proper 
cultivation,  yield  an  exuberance  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  grain  and  of  all  the  most  valuable  productions 
of  the  finest  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  At  present, 
however,  these  beautiful  regions  are  in  a  miserable 
state  of  decline,  and  their  ancient  fertility  is  difficult 
to  recognise  amidst  the  scantiness  of  their  present 
vegetation.  The  chilling  hand  of  despotism  has 
checked  the  efforts  of  industry,  and  reduced  many 
of  the  most  fertile  tracts  almost  to  a  desert.  The 
forests,  however,  yet  display  their  native  luxuriance. 
Syria  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  wood,  although 

*  Browne's  Tniv.  p.  :-ua  f  Ibid,  43?. 

Mount 
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Mount  Libarms  yet  retains  only  a  few  large  cedars, 
the  venerable  relics  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  But  no 
country  in  the  world  surpasses  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
"excellence,  and  few  equal  it  in  the  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  its  timber.  The  oak,  the  cedar,  the  beech, 
the  cypress,  the  elm,  the  sycamore,  and  various  other 
species  of  trees,  all  in  the  highest  perfection  of  size 
and  quality,  shade  the  summits  and  sides  of  the 
numerous  mountains  ;  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine 
display  many  gloomy  forests  of  great  extent.  The 
abundance  of  timber  supplies  the  inhabitants  with 
fuel,  as  no  coal  has  been  discovered  in.  any  part  of 
the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Turkey.  Among  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  countries,  mav  be  reckoned  a  varietv 

'       •/  * 

of  drugj  used  in  dying,  and  of  others  which  are  valu- 
able articles  in  the  Hsaterja,  mediea,. 

Zoology,"] — The  domestic  zoology  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  except  in  comprising  the  camel,  which 
is  more  common  in  Syria,  and  in  the  provinces  on  the 
Euphrates  aud  the  Tigris,  than  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
best. horses  are  of  the  Arabian  breed,  and  are  sparingly 
fed  with  barley  and  miaced  straw,  in  order  to  inure 
them  to  abstinence.  But  mules  and  asses  are  in  more 
general  use.  Of  the  horned  cattle,  little  is  said  by 
travellers  :  they  seem,  however,  to  be  inferior  to  those 
of  Europe.  Beef  js  neither  plentiful  nor  good  ;  but 
the  mutton  is  greatly  superior,  and  in  some  parts  ex- 
cellent. The  ibex  appears  on  the  mountains  of  Cau- 
casus. Asia  Minor  abounds  with  deer,  hares,  large 
partridges,  and  a  variety  of  other  game.  The  fero- 
cious animals  are  not  few  in  number.  Jackals  range 
jn  troops.  The  hyaena  and  the  wild  boar  are  com- 
mon in  the  forests.  The  lion  ,is  frequently  seen  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  but  seldom  appears  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  Numerous  herds  of  wild  swine 
are  seen  on  the  banks  of  those  rivers,  and  many  of 
them  grow  to  an  enormous  and  almost  incredible  size. 
The  prohibition  of  eating  their  flesh,  which  the  Ma- 
homedans  consider  as  unclean,  tends  greatly  to  the 
preservation  of  those  animals.*  The  cities  and  vil- 
lages here,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  European  Tur- 
key, swarm  with  dogs,  which  wander  at  large  without 
any  owners.  The  birds  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  nume- 
rous, and  display  a  great  variety  of  kinds.  The  neigh- 
bouring seas  abound  with  various  sorts  of  fish,  some  of 
which  are  excellent. 

Natural  curiosities.'] — Those  extensive  and  moun- 
tainous countries  must  present  a  variety  of  striking 
featuies  and  sublime  scenery,  highly  interesting  to  the 
natural  philosopher.  These,  however,  have  been  little 
explored  by  travellers,  who  are  obliged  to  keep  to  the 
beaten  track  with  the  caravans.  The  numerous  troops 
of  banditti  that  infest  every  quarter  of  those  countries, 
have  rendered  their  distant  recesses  too  dangerous  to 

O 

tempt  the  most  ardent  curiosity,  and  shut  up  the  most 
interesting  scenes  of  nature  from  scientific  observa- 
tion. 

Antiquities,  £r.] — The  antiquities  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
once  the  splendid  seat  of  the  arts,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  short  description. 
But  they  have  been  so  often  described,  as  to  render  a 
repetition  unnecessary.  It  may  therefore  suffice  to 
remark,  that  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most 
splendid  of  the  ruins,  which  all-consuming  time,  and 

*  Mr.  Jackson  says,  that  some  of  these  hogs  weigh  ten  hundred  weiglit 
Eng.  He  describes  them  as  being  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  not  afraid 
of  being  attacked.  Jcur,  p,  45,  114, 

the 
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the  more  destructive  hand  of  barbarism,  4iave  left  re- 
maining, are  those  of  Palmyra,  about  ISO  miles  to  the 
soutii-cast  of  Aleppo,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
sandy  deserts,  which  extend  to  the  interior  of  Arabia. 
They  consist  of  a  superb  colonnade,  extending  about 
1000  feet  in  length,  terminating  witli  a  noble  mauso- 
leum, temples,  porticoes,  &c.  all  of  the  most  beautiful 
materials,  and  most  elaborate  workmanship.     The  ap- 
proach is  through   a  narrow  plain,  enclosed  between 
rocky  hills,  and   lined  with  the  remains  of  antiquity. 
The  valley  opening  all  at  once,   the  most  striking  ob- 
jects   burst  upon   the  eye,    and   the   spectator  might 
think    himself  under    the    power    of   enchantment.* 
With  these  magnificent   ruins,  the  miserable  huts  of 
the  Arabs,  dispersed  near  and   among  them,   form  a 
striking  contrast.     The  history  of  Palmyra  is  highly 
interesting  and  curious,  but  extremely  obscure.     No- 
thing, however,  is   more  certain,   thap   that  this  city 
was  once  the  capital  of  a  great  and  powerful  kingdom, 
which  having  supported   the  declining  giory  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  afterwards  rejected  her  alli- 
ance,  and    deprived   her  of  many  of  her    provinces. 
The  Palmy  ranean  war,  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  of 
its   celebrated  queen  Zenobia,  who    had    reigned  for 
some  time  in  great  splendor,    and  employed  the  fa- 
mous critic,   Longiuus,  as  her  minister,  together  with 
the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  emperor  Aure- 
lian,    are  minutely  related  by  Gibbon,  who  has  care- 
fully collected  the  original  authorities/!"   This,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  the  only  luminous  period  of  its  history  ; 

*  As  no  adequate  idea  of  those  stupendous  ruins  could  be  formed  from 
any  verbal  description,  however  voluminous  and  minute,  the  best  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  Mr.  Wood's  elegant  drawings. 

t  Gibbon's  Dec.  Rom.  Emp,  vol.  2. 
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and  the  reigns  of  Odenathus,  and  his  widow  Zenobia, 
the  chief  epoch  of  its  splendor.  Before,  and  since 
that  period  all  is  obscurity. 

The  origin  of  Palmyra  is  hidden  in  the  shades  of  anti- 
quity; and  the  steps  by  which  it  gradually  arose  to 
opulence  and  greatness  have  been  left  unnoticed  by 
historians.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  owe  its  founda- 
tion to  Solomon,  and  to  be  the  city  of  Tad m or,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  built  in  the  wilderness.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  conjecture.  But  its  origin  is  not  more 
obscure  than  its  rise  to  opulence  and  power,  in  such  a 
desolate  situation,  is  wonderful.  It  has,  with  some 
probability,  been  supposed,  that  the  territory  in  which 
Palmyra  is  situated  was  originally  fertile,  and  that  its 
present  sterility  is  owing  to  the  incroachment  of  the 
sands,  a  circumstance  of  which  Egypt  and  some  other 
countries  afford  several  instances.*  But  it  is  now  un- 
derstood that  it  owed  its  wealth  to  the  Indian  trade, 
which  its  caravans  carried  on  with  the  mercantile  parts 
of  Syria.  Being  thus  risen  to  opulence,  its  monarch* 
became  powerful,  and  the  conquests  of  Odenathus  and 
Zenobia  adding  the  spoils  of  war  to  the  riches  accumu- 
lated by  commerce,  Palmyra  suddenly  attained  to  the 
zenith  of  its  splendor;  and  its  most  magnificent  edi- 
fices are  supposed  to  date  their  erection  from  that  pe- 
riod, which  coincides  with  the  reign  of  Gallienus. 
This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  proportions  of  the 
columns  and  the  style  of  architecture,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  excellence,  both  of  the  materials  and  the 
workmanship,  are  not  in  the  first  degree  of  purity. 
The  emperor  Justinian  made  some  efforts  to  restore 

*  See  the  various  remarks  of  Savary,  Sonnini,  Volney,  Browne,  Denon, 
and  other  travellers,  on  the  country  about  Alexandria,  tlie  plain  of  Men,* 
phis  a;;cl  other  paits  of  Egypt. 

this 
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this  city  to  its  former  splendour,  but  without  effect. 
It  had  laid  some  centuries  in  ruins:  its  mercantile  in- 
habitants were  no  more  :  its  trade  was  turned  into 
other  channels,  fn  these  circumstances,  possessing 
no  natural  advantages,  and  its  commerce  being  irre- 
trievably lost,  all  attempts  for  its  restoration  proved 
ineffectual.  It  soon  sunk  into  obscurity,  and  dwin- 
dled down  into  its  present  ruinous  state.  The  ancient 
opulence  and  splendor  of  Palmyra  in  such  a  situation, 
far  distant  from  any  river,  and  surrounded  with  deserts, 
constitute  a  curious  historical  phoenomenon,  affording 
a  memorable  instance  of  the  effects  of  commerce,  and 
of  the  triumph  of  industry  over  natural  obstacles. 

The  ruins  of  Balbec,  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  .Libanus,  though  somewhat  less  in- 
teresting from  situation,  are,  in  magnificence,  very 
little,  if  any  thing,  inferior  to  those  of  Palmyra,  and 
even  surpass  them  in  purity  of  architecture.  The  most 
remarkable  of  those  remains  of  antiquity  are  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
sun.  The  portico,  the  courts,  &c.  have  been  inex- 
pressibly superb,  and  the  whole  plan  appears  to  have 
been  extremely  bold  and  magnificent.  The  period  in 
which  those  edifices  were  erected  is  uncertain.  Some 
ascribe  them  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  :  others  sup- 
pose them  to  be  of  a  higher  antiquity. 

The  site  of  ancient  Troy  has  lately  been  a  favorite 
scene  of  investigation.  The  Troade,  or  plain  of  Troy, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  has  been  accu- 
rately examined  and  ably  delineated.  Modern  research, 
however,  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any  interesting 
remains  of  Trojan  antiquity.  Several  hillocks  of  earth, 
resembling  the  barrows  of  our  ancestors,  such  as  per- 
haps in  every  country  constituted  the  first  funereal 
8  monument?. 
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monuments,  are,  however,  supposed  to  indicate  the 
tombs  of  Achilles,  Patroclus,  and  Hector,  and  some 
other  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 

Asiatic  Turkey,  which  once  displayed  all  that  is 
magnificent  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  abounds 
with  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  especially  tem- 
ples, which  are  mostly  converted  into  mosques,  and 
disfigured  with  barbarian  alterations  or  additions.  The 
curiosities  of  Jerusalem  have  been  so  oflcn  described, 
that  the  subject  is  grown  trite,  even  to  general  readers. 
These,  indeed,  are  remarkable  rather  on  account  of 
the  important  transactions  of  which  they  excite  the 
recollection,  than  for  any  display  of  the  arts.  They 
have  also  undergone  so  many  alterations,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  revolutions  to  which  this  an- 
cient capital  of  Judea  has  been  exposed,  and  are  so 
greatly  disguised  by  the  tricks  and  traditions  of  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  priests,  who  subsist  by  forgeries, 
that  it  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  trace  the  scenes  ot' 
Christ's  passion. 
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Principal  Cities  and  Towns — Edifices. — Islands. 

ALEPPO,  in  Syria,  is,  in  regard  to  population,  wealth, 
and  splendor,  the  principal  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
This  city  is  well  built,  and  the  streets  are  paved  with 
stone.  The  tall  cypress  trees  in  contrast  with  the 
white  minarets  of  numerous  mosques,  give  it  a  most 
picturesque  appearance.  The  houses  are  clean,  airy, 
and  commodious.  Here  is  no  navigable  river;  but  a 
small  stream,  called  the  Coik,  passes  through  this  city, 
and  is  lost  in  a  marsh  on  the  western  side.  The  city 
is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct.  Aleppo  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  250,000  inhabitants  ;  and 
the  population  and  buildings  seem  to  increase;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  town  is  crowded,  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages are  deserted.  The  people  of  Aleppo  arc  distin- 
guished by  an  air  of  politeness  which  is  not  to  be- 
frequently  observed  in  the  other  towns  of  Syria  ;  and 
jn  their  dress  they  follow  chiefly  the  fashion  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  prevailing  language  is  the  Arabic, 
although  the  Turkish  is  frequently  spoken.  The  wo- 
men of  Aleppo  are  generally  of  a  brown  complexion, 
and  have  something  of  a  masculine  appearance.  The 
sheriffs,  or  descendants  of  Mahomet,  are  exceedingly 
numerous  in  Aleppo.  They  consist  of  persons  of  all 
ranks,  from  the  highest  imaim  to  the  lowest  peasant. 
Their  number,  in  this  place,  is  estimated  a  I  nearly 
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60,000.*  The  janissaries  do  not  exceed  15,000.  Be- 
tween these  two  faetions  there  are  continual  disputes 
for  offices  of  power  and  emolument.  The  sheriffs 
being  superior  in  number,  and  tlae  janissaries  in  valour, 
the  two  factions  are  nearly  balanced,  and  their  con- 
tests seldom  terminate  without  bloodshed.  Aleppo  is 
now  what  Palmyra  once  was,  the  centre  of  Syrian 
commerce.  It  maintains  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  Constantinople,  Damascus,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  La- 
dakia,  Bagdad  and  Bussora.  Three  or  four  caravans 
proceed  annually  through  Asia  Minor  from  Aleppo  to 
Constantinople.  Large  .caravans  also  frequently  ar- 
rive from  Bagdad  and  Bussora  with  coffee  froin  Ara- 
bia, tobacco  and  cherry-tree  pipes  from  Persia,  and 
the  muslins,  shawls,  and  other  merchandise  of  India. f 
The  manufactures  of  Aleppo  are  chiefly  those  of  silk 
atid  cotton.  Thev  are  in  a  rlou-ri.shin2;  state,  .and  caiv 

~  O 

ried  on  with  great  spirit  both  by  Christians  and  Maho- 
medans.  This  is  one  of  the  towns  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire which  displays  the  greatest  appearance  of  indus- 
try. Consuls  from  most  of  the  European  powers  re- 
side here  to  attend  to  .the  interests  of  their  respective 
nations. 

Damascus.'] — Damascus  may  hold  the  next  rank  in 
magnitude  and  importance,  being  supposed  to  con- 
tain about  180,000  inhabitants.  This  city  is  situated 
in  an  extensive  plain,  filled  with  gardens,  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  twelve  miles  in  length  by  above  four  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  and  abounding  ia  the  greatest  va* 

*  Browne's  Trav.  p.  441,  &c. 

t  The  coflce  is  brought  round  from  -Mocha  to  the  Persian  Gulph. 
Browne,  p.  44.3.  For  the  most  recer.t  information  concerning  Aleppo, 
sec  Browrxj's  Trarels,  For  the  most  ample  description,  consult  Russet's 
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riety  of  the  most  delicious  fruits.     "  The  air  is  exeel- 
Jent,  and  the  soil  exuberant  in  fertility."*     At  a  small 
distance  to  the  west  rises  a  ridge  of  the  Anli-Libarrus. 
Above  the  city,  the  river  Barade  is  divided  into  nume- 
rous streams,  which  being  distributed  among  the  gar- 
dens, afford  all  of  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The 
walls  of  Damascus  are  almost  circular :   the  suburbs 
are  large  and  irregular.    This  city  is  the  seat  of  a  con- 
siderable trade.     It  was  once  famous  for  its  manufac- 
tures of  steel.     The  sabres  of  Damascus  were  acknow- 
ledged to    be  the  best  in  the  world,  and    held   in   the 
highest  estimation  both    in  Asia  and  Europe.     They 
could  never  be   broken,  though   bent  in  the  most  vio- 
lent manner  ;  and   they  maintained  such  a  power  of 
edge,  that  neither  iron,  nor  even  common  steel,  could 
resist  their  stroke.     But  the  famous  Timur,  or  Tamer- 
lane, on  his  conquest  of  Syria  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,    removed   all    the    manufactures  of 
steel  into  Persia;  and  the  art  of  fabricating  the  Da 
mascene  blades  appears  now  to  be  lost.     At   present, 
the  chief  manufactures  are  those  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
soap.-j-     The  environs  of  Damascus  are  extremely  de- 
lightful.    The  fruit  trees  in  the  vicinity  are  so  nunw> 

o  •* 

rous  as  to  supply  the  city  with  fire-wood,  as  well  as 
with  part  of  the  timber  for  building  The  walnut 
and  Lombardy  poplar  are  also  used  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose.}: 

*  Browne's  Trav.  p.  455.  Mr.  Browne,  however,  says  afterwards, 
that  "  the  air  is  not  esteemed  equally  salubrious  with  that  of  sonic  other 
pnrts  of  the  province,"  p.  480. 

t  Mr.  Browne  estimates  the  population  of  Damascus  at  ydO.OOO.  He 
says,  that  the  houses  are  remarkably  large  and  commodious,  well  supplied 
•with  water,  and  richly  furnished  with  s^fas,  carpet?,  &c.  Travels,p.  45S> 
470. 

i  Browue,  ubi  supra 
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Damascus  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  the  world,  although  its  remote  an- 
tiquity and  the  uncertainty  of  oriental  chronology 
render  it  impossible  to  fix  the  sera  of  its  foundation. 
The  sacred  writings  inform  us,  that  it  was  long  the 
capital  of  an  independent  and  powerful  kingdom. 
After  being  involved  in  all  the  revolutions  of  Syria,  in 
its  subjection  to  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans,  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Caliph 
Omar,  A.D.  635.  It  became  afterwards  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Caliphate,  and  until  the  seat  of  empire 
was  removed  to  Bagdad,  was  in  all  probability  the 
most  splendid  city  of  Asia. 

Aleppo  and  Damascus  being  the  most  considerable 
cities  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  merit  the  first  places  in  de- 
scriptive arrangement;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
assign  the  next  to  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Bagdad, 
as  they  are  also  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
empire,  although  they  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
historical  fame  and  ancient  grandeur,  than  for  their 
modern  importance. 

.4ntioch.~\--Antioc\i,  long  the  capital  of  the  Grecian 
kingdom  of  Syria,  afterwards  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  inferior  only  to 
Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria,  is  now  in  u 
rurunis  state.  The  vast  extent  and  strength  of  its 
walls,  flanked  with  numerous  tower?,  proclaim  its 
ancieat  opulence  and  powers  of  defence:  but  the 
houses  are  chiefly  confined  to  one  corner.*  It  stand? 
on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Orontcs,  in  a  healthful  climate-,  and  a  fertile 
country.  The  castle,  which  is  large,  but  in  a  ruinous 
^taie,  is  seated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  com- 
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mands  an  extensive  prospect.  Antioch  is  situated 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea.  The  river  Orontos 
is  not  navigable,  but  its  mouth  forms  a  harbour  for 
smaller  vessels. 

Jerusalem.'] — Jerusalem,  so  celebrated  in  ancient 
history,  and  distinguished  as  the  cradle  of  Christianity 
and  the  theatre  of  the  most  important  transactions 
that  mark  the  history  of  the  world,  is  now  a  place  of 
a  mean  appearance,  but  is  yet  supposed  to  contain 
about  1 8,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.*  It  is  situated  in 
a  rocky  country,  amidst  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and 
although  it  stands  on  eminences,  it  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  others  of  superior  height.  This  city,  so 
famed  for  wealth  and  splendor  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
is  now  chiefly  supported  by  the  piety  of  pilgrims, 
and  swarms  with  mendicants  who  resort  thither  to 
share  in  their  alms.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, of  which  each  denomination  of  Christians  has 
a  distinct  part  allotted  to  its  use,  appears  to  be  in 
great  want  of  repair;  the  cedar  beams  are  falling,  and 
the  whole  roof  is  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  Armenian 
convent  is  an  elegant  building,  and  so  extensive  as  to 
contain  accommodations  for  1000  pilgrims.  A  great 
part  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem  is  Christian.  The 
Christians  and  Mahomeduns  of  this  city,  inspired 
with  all  the  false  zeal  of  fanaticism  and  narrow  mind- 
ed bigotry,  entertain  against  each  other  an  implacable' 
aversion,  both  parties  being  equally  forgetful  that 
universal  benevolence  to  his  fellow  mortals  is  the 
most  acceptable  service  that  weak  and  imperfect  man, 
ran  render  to  a  God  infinitely  perfect  and  c;ood. 

The  environs  of  Jerusalem  are  hilly  and  romantic. 
Tii.'j  be>t  view  of  the  city  is  from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

*  I'rowr.c's  Tvav.  p.  <316. 

From 
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From  that  eminence  may  also  be  discovered  the  Dead 
Sea,    bearing;   nearly   south-east,  reflecting  a  whitish 

»/  •*  O 

gleam,  and  terminating  the  prospect  of  a  rocky  tract 
or'  country. 

.#tY/f/t7f<?//i.}— rBethlchem,  at  the  distance  of  six- 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  is  happily  situated  in  regard  to 
soil,  air,  and  water.  The  fons  signatus  is  an  exuberant 
spring,  and  at  a  small  distance  is  the  delicia  solontonis,* 
where  a  beautiful  rivulet  flows  murmuring  down  a 
valley.  Vines,  olives,  and  fig  trees,  flourish  abun- 
dantly in  the  neighbourhood.  Water  was  formerly 
conveyed  by  a  low  aqueduct  from  Bethlehem  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

.Ktigdtid.'] — Bagdad,  once  the  magnificent  capital  of 
the  Caliphs,  is  seated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
not  far  to  the  north  of  ancient  Babylon.  By  a  late 
traveller  it  is  represented  as  a  large  and  populous  city, 
extending  along  the  banks  of  the  river  the  length  of 
three  miies,  by  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  forming  a 
parallelogram /f-  It  is  much  better  built  than  any 
other  city  ui  that  part  of  the  country,  although  greatly 
inferior  in  this  respect  to  many  in  Europe.  Like 
most  of  the  Turkish  cities,  the  houses  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  prisons.  Each  house  is  built  round  an 
open  square  or  court,  and  without  any  windows  next 
the  street.  They  are  generally  of  brick,  and  have 
flat  roofs,  on  which  the  inhabitants  sleep.  The  streets 
are  very  narrow  nq,d  dusty,  and  swarm  with  scorpions, 
tarantulas,  and  other  noxious  insects,  of  which  the 
stings  are  dangerous,  and  often  prove  mortal.  Many 

*  The  delight    of   Solomon.       For  Jerusalem    and    its    environ?,    sec 
Browne,  p.  -Ill',    &cc. 

'    t  Jackson's  Journ.    p.    91.      Fmkerton   states   the    population  {at  cnfy 
10,000,  bv>t  docs  uct  quoti  his  authority.      Grog.  vol.  •„',  p.  CJ>. 
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of  the  public  buildings,  as  the  mosques,  the  minarets, 
the  hummums,  &c.  are  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  make 
a  good  appearance.  Here  is  also  an  extensive  bazar, 
well  supplied  with  a  variety  of  merchandize.  Bag- 
dad is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  Armenians 
are  the  principal  merchants.  Those  of  Mosul  send 
great  quantities  of  copper  down  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad 
upon  rafts  of  timber.  On  their  arrival  the  rafts  are 
generally  sold,  wood  being  very  scarce  at  Bagdad. 
The  copper  is  afterwards  shipped  for  Bussora  on 
board  of  large  dows.  The  voyage  thither  and  back  is 
usually  performed  in  about  six  months,  a  considerable 
length  of  time  for  the  distance,  although  not  more 
than  is  required  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the  boatmen, 
the  awkward  construction  of  the  vessels,  and  the  dif- 
ficult navigation  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  The 
manufactures  arc  few,  and  confined  to  those  of  im- 
mediate use.  Mr.  Jackson  supposes  that  Bagdad  con- 
tains, or  at  least  did  contain  when  he  was  there  in 
I/<)7,  more  treasure  than  any  other  city  of  equal  size 
in  the  world*  The  conjecture  is  bold,  but  seems  to 
be  warranted  by  the  immense  riches  of  the  kya,  or 
prime  minister  of  the  bashaw,  who  being  murdered 
by  conspirators,  an  exact  account  was  taken  of  his 
property,  which  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
3,000,000/.  sterling,  accumulated  by  various  modes  of 
extortion.  The  environs  of  Bagdad  have  a  disagree- 
able and  dreary  aspect.  On  the  northern  and  western 
sides  of  the  city,  there  is  no  water,  and  scarcely  any 
vegetation.  Towards  the  east  there  are  excellent 
gardens,  which  extend  about  fouf  miles  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  But  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tigris,  the  country  is  cultivated,  and  supplies  the  city 
VOL.  iv.  L  with 
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with  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  heat  of  the  climate 
is  excessive.* 

Bagdad  was  founded  A.D.  762,  by  the  Caliph 
Almansor,  the  second  of  the  race  of  the  Abassides, 
and  during  the  space  of  496  years,  it  contained  the 
imperial  residence  of  his  successors.  The  extraor- 
dinary magnificence  of  Bagdad,  under  the  first  ca- 
Jiphs  of  that  dynasty,  has  been  celebrated  and  un- 
doubtedly amplified  by  the  fertile  imagination  and 
national  vanity  of  the  Arabian  writers.  Their  ac- 
counts are  too  romantic  to  be  received  without  con- 
siderable abatements.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubt- 
ed, that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  Bagdad  was 
the  largest,  the  most  opulent,  and  the  most  splendid 
city  of  Asia,  and  indeed  of  the  world,  if  we  except 
Constantinople.^ 

BiissoraJ]—  Bussora,  although  situated  in  Arabia,  is 
comprized  within  the  Turkish  empire.  It  stands  on 
the  Sehat-EI-Arab,  or  the  sestuary  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  is  a  large,  populous,  and  commercial 
city.  Mr.  Jackson  represents  it  as  more  extensive  than 
Bagdad,  being  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  three 
in  breadth.  The  walls  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
are  chiefly  of  mud.  The  houses  are  mean,  being 
built  chiefly  of  mud,  with  a  small  proportion  of  brick 
and  clumsy  timbers,  forming  on  the  whole  very  un- 
couth pieces  of  architecture.  They  are  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  at  Bagdad,  although  of  a  greatly  in- 
ferior construction,  and  the  people  are  in  the  same 

*  Bagdad  is  described  by  Tavernier,  loin.  1.  Thevenot,  par.  2.  Nie- 
bulir,  torn.  2.  Bell's  Trav.  Irwine's  Trav.  Jacksou's  Journ.  p.  91,  Sec. 
The  last  is  one  of  the  most  recent  descriptions  of  this  city. 

t  For  the  ancient  splendor  of  Bagdad,  see  D'Herbelot.  Biblioth.  Orient, 
p.  539—590,  but  his  information  is  derived  from  the  Arabian  writers. 

habit 
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habit  of  sleeping  on  the  tops  of  their  flat  roofs. 
There  are  several  mosques  and  minarets,  some  of 
which  make  a  handsome  appearance.  Most  of  the 
public  buildings  are  of  brick,  but  the  English  factory 
is  the  best  structure  in  the  city.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  is  also  a  tolerably  good  building.  The 
streets  of  Bussora  are  so  extremely  narrow,  as  scarcely 
to  admit  more  than  one  horse,  and  so  very  rough  that 
riding  through  them  is  difficult.  The  bazar,  or  market 
place,  is  near  two  miles  in  length,  and  well  supplied. 
European  manufactures  are  scarce  and  dear,  but  the 
preference  is  given  to  those  of  England.  Our  super- 
fine broad  cloth  and  watches,  sell  for  the  double  of 
their  home  price.*  The  population  consists  of  Turks, 
Armenians,  and  Arabs.  The  Turks  are  generally  per- 
sons employed  under  government.  The  Armenians 
are  merchants,  and  some  of  them  are  very  respect* 
able.  Their  trade  with  the  East  Indies  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  they  export  thither  great  quantities  of 
copper  which  is  brought  down  the  Tigris  from  Mosul. 
The  Arabs  are  the  most  numerous  class  of  inhabitants. 
Among  these  are  some  persons  in  tolerable  circum- 
stances, but  great  numbers  are  extremely  poor,  and 
labour  very  hard  for  small  wages.  They  can,  how- 
ever, support  themselves  and  their  families  at  an  easy 
expence ;  their  dress  costs  them  little,  their  food  con- 
sists of  bread  and  dates,  and  their  beverage  is  water.-f 
Bussora  is  a  place  of  great  commercial  resort,  being 

*  Jackson's  Journ.  p.  30. 

+  Jackson's  Journ.  p.  35,  36.  Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  th«ir 
food,  Mr.  Jackson  says,  that  the  Arabs  have,  generally  speaking,  twice 
the  strength  of  Europeans  !  !  !  Will  our  beef-eaters  and  beer  drinkers 
believe  it.  Mr.  Jackson  gives  no  estimate  of  the  population  of  Bussora. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  stales  it  at  50,000,  Geog  vol.  2,  p.  21. 

i  '1  frequented 
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frequented  by  numerous  vessels  from  Europe  and 
India,  h  is  also  the  great  emporium  of  trade  between 
Asiatic  Turkey  and  the  more  eastern  countries.  This 
city  stands  near  the  edge  of  the  .great  desert,  but  that 
region  of  dreary  sterility,  is  bordered  by  a  rich  and 
well  cultivated  tract  of  a  few  miles  in  breadth,  extend- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  watered  by  nu- 
merous canals.  Mr.  Jackson  says,  "  that  in  a  walk  of 
ten  miles,  the  country  through  which  he  passed  had 
a  delightful  appearance,  being  well  watered  and  in 
luxuriant  vegetation.  Extensive  crops  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  paddy,  were  nearly  ripe,  and  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  the  quantity  was  immense/'*  This  descrip- 
tion may  give  some  idea  of  what  ancient  Babylonia 
ence  was,  and  what  it  might  again  be,  by  a  proper 
attention  to  the  canals,  and  a  judicious  management 
of  the  waters.  To  this  description  of  Bussora,  it  must 
be  added  that  there  are  few  places  on  the  surface  of 
ihe  globe,  where  the  climate  is  more  intensely  hot. 

After  this  review  of  the  southern  cities  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  our  attention  must  be  directed  to  those  of  the 
northern  provinces. 

Smyrna.'] — Smyrna  is,  in  respect  both  of  population, 
wealth,  and  commercial  importance,  the  principal 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  third  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
ranking  next  to  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  This  city 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  ports  that  can  be  imagined, 
being  seated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  containing  the  largest  navy  in  the  world. f 
The  goodness  of  the  port,  indeed,  has  preserved  the 
existence  of  Smyrna,  and  caused  it  to  be  repeatedly 
rebuilt,  after  having  been  destroyed  by  earthquakes, 
a  calamity  to  which  most  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey 

*  .T-.i'--k'F»ji's  Tourn.  P.  29.  t  ToncttefoTt,  vc,i.  3,  p.  333, 

are 
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are  exceedingly  subject.  The  frequent  visits  of  the 
pestilence,  greatly  impede  the  population  and  pros- 
perity of  this  city.*/  It  is  still,  however,  a  flourishing 
place,  bcin~  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  containing  at  least  above  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  foundation  of  Smyrna  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  During  the  wars  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Byzantine  empire,  it  fell  into  a  state  of 
decline.  In  14*2  it  was  taken  by  Timur,  or  Tamer- 
lane, with  a  terrible  slaughter  of  its  inhabitants. 

Pntsa.~\ — Prusa,  the  capital  of  ancient  Bythinia,  is 
a  beautiful  city,  in  a  romantic  and  delightful  situation 
at  the  foot  of  the  first  small  hills  on  the  northern  side 
of  Mount  Olympus,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  spacious 
plain,  full  of  mulberry  and  fruit  trees.  The  city  is 
well  paved,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water  bv 
the  springs  which  descend  from  Mount  Olympus. 
The  mosques  are  fine,  the  minarets  are  reckoned  to 
be  300  in  number;  all  the  public  buildings  are  good, 
the  caravanscras  are  commodious,  and  the  warehouses 
and  shops  well  stocked  with  all  the  commodities  of 
the  Levant.  Prusa  is  also  enlivened  by  the  vicinity 
of  the  hot  baths,  and  its  manufactures  of  silk,  &c.  are 
the  best  in  Turkey.  Tournefort  reckons,  that  when 
he  w'as  there,  this  city  contained  10,000  or  12,000 
families  of  Turks,  400  families  of  Jews,  500  of  Arme- 
nians, and  300  of  Greeks,  which,  at  five  to  a  house, 
must  have  amounted  to  about  60,000  persons.  The 
suburbs  and  the  environs  are  extremely  fine  and 
pleasant^  the  surrounding  country  presenting  a  de- 
lightful landscape.  Tournefort  says,  that  Prusa  in 
respect  of  situation  and  the  abundance  of  springs, 

*  Chandler,  p.  64, 
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greatly  resembles  Grenada  in  Spain.*  This  city  was, 
during  some  time,  the  seat  of  the  Ottoman  emperors, 
and  contains  many  of  their  tombs. 

j4ngora.~\ — Next  to  Prusa  may  be  ranked  Angora, 

which  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Anatolia,  or  Asia 

Minor,  and  contains  about  45,000  inhabitants.     Its 

appearance  is  agreeable  and  striking,  being  in  a  lofty 

situation,  and    conspicuous    at   some    distance.     The 

city  has  been  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  and  the 

marks  of  a  ditch  are  visible.  The  castle  is  very  ancient, 

and  in  former  times  may  have  been  considered  as  im> 

pregnable,  being  seated  on  high    and   perpendicular 

rocks.     Angora  is  a  place  well  calculated  for  defence, 

being  commanded  by  no  adjacent  heights.     It  is  one 

of  the  handsomest  cities  in  that  part  of  the  world;  the 

streets  are  well  paved,  and  it  displays  numerous  marks 

of  its  ancient  magnificence.f     Among  its  remains  of 

antiquity,  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  Curia,  erected 

in  the  time  of  Augustus.     The  circumjacent  country 

is  famous  for  that  particular  breed  of  goats  which 

furnish  the  finest  hair  for  the  manufacture  of  camblets 

and    shawls.      Some  of   the  latter  are    said   to   have 

been  made  equal  in    quality   to   those  of  Cashmir.J 

Mr.  Browne  was  informed,  that   this  extraordinary 

breed  of  goats  is  on  the  decline;  but  he  remarks,  that 

it  may  be  easily  augmented,  as  there  is  a  great  extent 

of  country  which  is  capable   of  supplying  food    for 

their  flocks.     Tournefort  fixes  its  limits  within   the 

distance  of  four  or  five   days  journey   from  Angora, 

*  See  Tonrnefort's  descrip.  vol.3,  p.  290,  &c.  Browne's  Trav.  p.  4^5. 
Pinkerton  estimates  the  population  at  80,000,  Gcog,  vol.  2,  p.  '24. 

t  Browne's  Descrip.  Trav.  p.  495,  &c.  Tournefort' s  Descrip.  rol.  3, 
P.  C90,  &c. 

t  See  Description  of  the  goats  and  cats  of  Angora.     Euflbn  Hist.  Nat. 

and 
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and  says  that  the  goats  degenerate  if  carried  any 
farther.*  The  famous  Angora  cats,  are  confined  to 
the  same  district  as  the  goats.  The  soil  of  this  coun- 
try is  a  fine  red  marl.  But  neither  the  soil,  the  situa- 
tion, nor  the  air,  has  any  peculiarity  so  striking  as 
to  afford  any  probable  ground  for  investigating  the 
origin  of  these  two  remarkable  breeds  of  animals,  so 
dissimilar  from  all  that  have  been  discovered  in  any 
other  region  of  the  globe. 

Angora  derives  great  celebrity  from  a  memorable 
event  of  a  very  remote  period.  This  city  appears  to 
be  the  ancient  Ancyra,  the  same  with  the  Sebaste 
Tectosagon,  built  by  a  colony  of  Gauls  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thoulouse.t  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  Gauls  only  rebuilt  the  city,  as  Ancyra  existed 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  almost  a  century  before 
their  arrival.  This  band  of  Gallic  adventurers,  set 
out  from  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  on  the 
bold  enterprize  of  making  conquests  in  the  Levant. 
They  were  under  the  conduct  of  several  commanders, 
and  having  ravaged  Greece,  plundered  the  temple  of 
Delphos  of  its  immense  riches,  and  subdued  the  coun- 
try on  the  western  side  of  the  Hellespont,  as  far  as 
Byzantium,  they  passed  over  into  Asia,  and  spread 
terror  as  far  as  Mount  Taurus.  They  settled  in  Ionia 
and  Etolia,  and  seized  on  Ancyra,  the  present  Angora, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  whole 
colony.  The  country  in  which  they  established  them- 
selves, acquired  the  name  of  Galatia,  or  Gallo  Grecia, 
and  it  was  to  their  posterity  that  St.  Paul  addressed 
his  epistle.  The  Gauls  established  themselves  in  Asia 
about  240  years  before  the  Christian  a?ra,  and  main- 

*  Browne,  p.  497.     Tournefort,  vol.  3,  letter  9,  p.  301. 
-t  Pliny,  lib.  5,  cap  42, 
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tained  their  independence  till  after  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus  by  the  Romans.  They  assisted  that  prince, 
and  their  troops  formed  a  considerable  part  of  his 
army.  But  this  alliance  involving  them  in  a  war  with 
the  Romans,  they  were  defeated  near  Mount  Olympus 
"by  the  Consul  Manlius,  who  also  reduced  Ancyra, 
and  obliged  the  Gauls  to  accept  of  peace  on  such 
terms  as  he  proposed.  The  different  provinces  or 
states  of  Galatia,  were  united  in  one  kingdom,  tribu- 
tary to  Rome,  which  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  was 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement and  the  termination  of  the  Gallic  empire 
in  Asia  Minor,  which  may  be  ranked  arn,ong  the  most 
singular  migrations  of  ancient  times.  Angora  being 
situated  towards  the  centre  of  Anatolia,  has  been  fre- 
quently exposed  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and  has 
undergone  various  revolutions.  But  it  is  particularly 
remarkable,  on  account  of  the  battle  which  was  fought 
there  on  the  28th  of  July,  1402,  between  Bajazet, 
emperor  of  the  Turks,  and  Timur,  the  famous  khan 
of  the  Mongols.  This  memorable  action  took  place 
in  a  plain  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  The  issue 
is  universally  known;  the  Turks  were  defeated  with  a 
terrible  slaughter,  Bajazet  was  made  prisoner,  and 
the  Ottoman  empire  was  brought  to  the  vero-e  of 
destruction. 

Tocat.~\  -Tocat  is  a  flourishing  and  populous  city  in 
a  romantic  country  and  a  singular  situation,  among 
rugged  and  perpendicular  rocks  of  marble,*  The  city 
is  tolerably  built  and  well  paved.  Tournefort  reckons 
in  this  city  '20.^000  Turkish,  and  4,000  Armenian  fami- 
lies, beside  300  or  400  of  Greeks,  and  about  1,OOO 

*  Tournefort  says,  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  to  singular  a  situation 
as  Tocat,     Letter  3,  p.  i70 

janissariei 
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janissaries  and  some  spahis,  which  must  compose  a 
population  of  at  least  120,000;  but  a  lute  geographi- 
cal writer  estimates  it,  with  greater  probability,  at 
only  the  half  of  that  number.*  Tocat  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  centre  of  "the  inland  trade  of  Anatolia; 
and  caravans  resort  thifher  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  also  noted  for  its;  great  manufacture  of  cop- 
per utensils,  of  which  a  vast  quantity  is  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople and  into  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  of  Tocat, 
with  those  of  Aleppo,  Angora,  and  Prnsa,  appear  to 
be  the  most  industrious  of  all  those  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Diarbckar  and  Mosul  are  also  places  of  considerable 
extent  and  population.  Both  these  towns  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  Assyria,  and  both  are  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

Diarbekar] — Diarbckar  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  near  the  borders  of  Armenia.  It 
is  a  large  and  populous  city,  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
eminence,  commanding  an  extensive  and  delightful 
prospect  over  a  fertile  country,  in  which  the  winding 
stream  of  the  Tigris  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  The  houses  of  Diarbckar  are  built  0f  hewn 
stone,  and  the  streets  are  well  paved.  Many  of  the 
public  edifices  are  elegant.  The  Armenian  cathedral 
is  a  fine  structure  about  the  length  of  Westminster- 

O 

hall,  but  not  so  wide.  Here  are  several  manufacturei 
of  copper,  iron,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  8cc.  Some  of  these 
are  carried  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  but  the 
woollen  cloths  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  although  their 

*  Tournefort,  p.  271.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  in  what  degree,  or  from 
•what  causes  the  population  may  have  decreased  since  the  time  of 
this  traveller  ;  but  his  account  is  evidently  exaggerated,  unless  it  be  at- 
tributed to  errors  of  the  press,  which  is  probably  the  case.  Pinkerton's 
Gepg.  vol.  2,  p.  54. 

wool 
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wool  is  of  considerable  fineness.  A  late  traveller  ob- 
serves, that  the  superfine  cloth  worn  by  the  principal 
people  is  of  English  manufacture  ;  nor  is  it  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  in  this  sequestered  part  of  Asia,  he  saw 
many  watches  which  had  been  made  in  London,  and 
were  marked  with  the  names  of  the  makers.*  People 
of  all  descriptions  seem  to  enjoy  great  liberty  at  Diar- 
bekar.  The  various  sects  of  Christians  have  their 
churches  and  chapels,  and  each  one  follows  his  own 
mode  of  worship  without  molestation.  Mosul  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  ancient  Nine- 
veh. That  celebrated  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, however,  has  so  long  since  been  annihilated,  that 
the  revolutions  of  ages  and  the  total  obliteration  of  all 
its  vestiges,  render  it  extremely  difficult,  or  rather  im- 
possible to  ascertain  its  situation.  Mosul  is  a  large 
town,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  and 
lofty  wall  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  the  mosques,  mina- 
rets, hummurns,  &c.  are  constructed  of  the  same  ma- 
terials. Besides  these  there  are  several  handsome 
buildings;  but  the  space  within  the  walls  is  not  wholly 
occupied  with  houses,  many  void  places  being  covered 
with  ruins,  which  shews  that  its  population  has  de- 
creased. The  bazar  is  large,  and  well  supplied  :  almost 
every  article,  except  clothing,  is  moderate.  The  peo- 
ple are  industrious  and  ingenious,  and  excel  in  various 
manufactures.  Their  saddles  and  trappings  for  horses 
are  very  elegant,  and  their  carpets  of  silk  with  flowers 
worked  in  them,  seem  to  vie  with  the  finest  specimens 
of  European  ingenuity.  The  manufactures  in  copper 
and  iron  are  very  considerable.  The  mountains  to  the 
northward  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  the  ores ;  and 

*  Jackson's  Journey,  p.  1(52. 

a  great 
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a  great  variety  of  articles  made  of  copper  and  iron, 
especially  of  the  former,  as  well  as  great  quantities  of 
the  unmanufactured  metals  are  sent  down  the  Tigris 
to  Bagdad  and  Bussora.*  The  climate  in  this  part  of 
Asia  is,  during  the  summer  season,  extremely  hot.  Mr. 
Jackson  says,  that  his  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the 
month  of  July  took  off  the  skin  from  his  hands  and  his 
face.  The  same  traveller  represents  the  saniel,  or  hot 
wind,  as  extremely  dangerous  and  destructive  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mosul,  although  it  has  generally 
heen  supposed  that  it  never  ascends  so  high.'f  It 
has  even  been  asserted  that  those  winds  never  pass  the 
walls  of  Bagdad. 

Erzerun.~\ — Erzerun,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  is  only 
a  poor  place;  but  it  contains  about  24,000  or  25,000 
inhabitants. 

Trebisond.~\ — Trebisond,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  a  Grecian  colony,  famous  for  being  the  first 
friendly  asylum,  which  Xenophon  with  his  10,000  had 
the  good  fortune  to  reach,  and  which  in  after  times, 
was  erected  into  an  independent  Greek  empire,  or  raj 
ther  principality,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Latins,  is  only  an  inconsiderable  place.J  The  shores  of 
the  Euxine  are  now,  indeed,  almost  deserted  ;  and  ex- 
tensive forests  occupy  the  place  of  agricultural  scenes. 

Sinope,  Amisus,  and  Heraclea,  iyc.] — The  Grecian 
colonies  of  Sinope,  Amisus,  and  Heraclea,  the  first  dis- 
tinguished by  being  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus ;  the  second,  famous  for  its  resistance  against 

'  '  O 

*  Jackson's  Jonrn.  p.  13'i.  See  also  what  has  been  already  said  on 
this  subject  in  speaking  of  Bus^oru  and  Bagdad. 

t  Jackson,  p.  132.  He  says,  that  in  the  summer  season  more  people 
are  destroyed  by  the  sanirl  than  iu  any  other  way. 

\  Tournefort,  p.  68,  f*c 

t  ih* 
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the  arms  of  Lucullus;  and  the  third,  for  its  naval 
power,  are  now  dwindled  down  to  a  state  of  insignifi- 
cance.* The  same  may  be  observed  of  Sardis,  the 
splendid  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  and  the 
royal  residence  of  Croesus,  its  wealthy  monarch,  as 
also  of  Ephesus,  once  so  much  famed  for  the  magni- 
ficent temple  of  its  goddess.  Many  other  cities  of 
great  historical  celebrity,  and  which  in  ancient  times 
were  populous,  rich,  and  splendid,  are  now  sunk  into 
paltry  villages  under  the  destructive  hand  of  Turkish 
despotism. 

Edifices.] — Asiatic  Turkey  cannot  boast  of  its  mo- 
dern edifices.  Under  this  head  nothing  can  be  de- 
scribed but  what  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
Turks  erect  no  magnificent  structures.  The  mosques 
make  the  best  appearance,  but  these  have  mostly  been 
Christian  churches.  The  minarets,  indeed,  which  are 
often  exceedingly  lofty  and  slender,  are  an  Oriental 
kind  of  architecture,  unknown  in  the  west. 


ISLANDS. 

Cyprus.'] — The  principal  island  belonging  to  Turkey 
in  Asia,  is  Cyprus,  which  is  about  1GO  English  miles 
in  length  by  70  at  its  greatest  breadth.  This  island  is 
pervaded  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  among  which  is  the 
Cyprian  Olympus.  There  is  no  river  of  any  note,  and 
the  small  rivulets  are  mostly  dried  up  in  the  summer  ; 
but  there  are  several  lakes  and  marshes  which  render 
the  air  damp  and  unwholesome.  Cyprus  produced 

*  Plutarch  in  Lucullo. — Tourncfort,  vol.  3,  lett.  4,  p.  50,  &c.  41,  &c. 
J3,  &c.  Tournefort  thinks  that  Heraclea  must  have  been  one  of  the  finest 
cities  of  the  east. 

formerly 
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formerly  an  abundance  of  copper,  and  some  say  of 
gold  and  silver  ;  but  little  is  now  said  of  its  mineralo- 
gy.* The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  but  agriculture  is 
greaxly  neglected.  The  chief  productions  are  silk, 
cotton,  wines,  turpentine,  and  timber.  The  Cyprian 
wines  are  deservedly  celebrated,  and  the  oranges  are 
excellent.  The  chief  cities  are  Nicosia,  the  residence 
of  the  pacha,  and  Famagosta/f  The  history  of  this 
island  ascends  to  a  remote  and  obscure  antiquity. 
Alter  being  governed  from  time  immemorial  by  its 
own  princes,  it  became  at  last  an  appendage  to  the 
Persian  monarchy,  to  which,  however,  it  was  not  al- 
vays  subject,  but  sometimes  rebellious  and  hostile.  .It 
was  afterwards  subject  to  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  till 
it  fell  with  that  kingdom  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
After  the  subversion  of  the  western  empire  it  remained 
an  appendage  to  that  of  the  east,  and  was  at  last 
usurped  by  a  Greek  prince,  who  was  expelled  by 
Richard  I,  king  of  England,  at  the  time  of  his  croi- 
sade.  This  monarch  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Cy- 
prus on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
heiress  of  that  house  resigned  this  isle  to  the  Venetians : 
but  in  1570  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks. 
The  population  of  this  large  and  fertile  island  is  so 
greatly  diminished  under  Turkish  despotism,  that  it  is 
supposed  not  to  exceed  50,000.  The  ancient  Cypriots 
were  remarked  for  their  amorous  disposition  and  effe- 
minate manners,  to  which  frequent  allusions  are  made 
by  the  poets.  The  goddess  Venus  was  feigned  to  have 

*  Marili's  Trav.  p.  2.5. 

+  Nicosia  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  island  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
;/iain,  buuuJod  on  all  sides  with  mountains  at  the  distance  of  ten  mile*, 
and  tl;e  country  all  round  hits  an  animated  appearance,  ftjariti,  p.  93  and 
'4 
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been  a  native  of  this  isle,  and  here  she  was  worship- 
'ped  with  obscene  and  licentious  rites.  The  Cypriots 
of  the  present  age  are  of  a  good  stature  and  elegant 
form,  but  poor  and  depressed  under  their  despotic  go- 
vernment.* 

The  chief  islands  of  the  Archipelago  that  can,  with 
geographical  propriety,  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
Asia,  are  those  of  Mytelene,  Scio,  Samos,  Cos,  and 
Rhodes  :  to  these  may  be  added  Tenedos,  rendered 
famous  by  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Mytelene,  or  Lesbos."] — Mytelene,  or  Lesbos,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  celebrated 
isles  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  about  forty  English 
miles  in  length,  and  in  the  widest  part  not  less  than 
twentv-four  in  breadth.  This  isle  has  a  mountainous 

«/ 

appearance,  but  is  agreeably  diversified  with  corn- 
fields, vineyards,  and  plantations  of  olives,  myrtles, 
and  figs.  The  mountains  are  cool,  and  many  of  them 
covered  with  wood.  Mytelene  produces  excellent 
wheat  and  oil,  and  the  best  figs  in  the  Archipelago. f 
The  climate  is  pleasant  and  salubrious.  The  ancient  city 
of  Mytelene,  which  was  once  large  and  magnificent, 
is  now  dwindled  clown  into  the  petty  town  of  Castro, 
which,  however,  has  a  good  harbour.  This  island, 
indeed,  has  several  fine  ports.  Mytelene  makes  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  Grecian  history,  and  was  the 
scene  of  many  important  transactions.  It  was  equally 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wines  and  the 
beauty  of  its  women;  and  neither  of  these  have  lost 

*  Mariti  states  the  population  at  about  -,0,000.  Trav.  p.  22.  He  assertf 
that  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  the  women  are  far  more  nume- 
TOUS  than  the  men. 

t  Tournefort,  vol.  2,  lett.  2,  p.  73. 

their 
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their  ancient  reputation.*  It  is  not  less  famous  for 
the  number  of  illustrious  men  which  it  has  produced, 
and  whose  names  would  compose  a  long  catalogue. 
Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess,  and  Pittacus,  one  of 
the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  were  natives  of  Mytelene. 
Epicurus  read  lectures  in  this  place;  and  here  Aris- 
totle resided  two  years.  But  the  ancient  inhabitants 
were  not  less  noted  for  their  dissolute  manners,  than 
for  their  genius.  To  live  like  a  Lesbian,  was,  among 
the  Greeks,  a  proverbial  expression  used  to  denote 
the  extreme  of  licentiousness.  In  later  times,  this 
island  produced  the  two  famous  corsairs,  Horice  and 
Hayradin  Barbarossa,  who  founded  the  piratical  states 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

Scio] — Scio,  the  ancient  Chios,  is  about  thirty-six 
English  miles  in  length,  and  about  thirteen  in  medial 
breadth.  This  island  is  mountainous  and  rugged.  The 
air  is  wholesome.  The  principal  productions  are  wine 
and  fruits,  turpentine,  mastic,  &c.  but  the  quantity  of 
corn  produced  does  not  suffice  for  the  consumption. 
The  mastic  is  a  gum,  which  distils  from  a  particular 
tree.  When  held  in  the  mouth,  it  gives  an  agreeable 
sweetness  to  the  breath,  and  for  that  reason  is  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  ladies  of  the  sera«Tio.-f  It  is  also  re 

*/  O 

garded  as  a  good  stomachic  and  styptic.  The  wines 
of  Chios  were  not  less  famed  than  those  of  Lesbos. 
They  were  esteemed  both  agreeable  and  salubrious. 
The  females  of  this  island  are  celebrated  for  their 
beauty  ;  but  the  awkward  stiffness  of  their  dress  is  a 
disadvantage  to  their  personal  charms.  Scio,  the  chief 
town,  is  much  resorted  totby  shipping;  but  the  harbour 

*  •'  Non  eadcm  arboribus  pemlet  vimleruia  nostris, 
Quam  Methymnseo  carpit  de  palmite  Lesbos."         Virg. 
t  Touraefort,  vol.  2.  letter  2.  p.  61. 

is 
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is  no.t  commodious.  The  present  population  of  this 
island  is  computed  to  be  about  60,000,  consisting 
mostly  of  Greeks,  who  seein  to  enjoy  a  considerable 
decree  of  freedom/  the  effects  of  which  are  visible  in 

O  7  .         . 

their  industry.  This  island  is  famous  for  the  produc- 
tion of  men  of  extraordinary  genius.  Ion,  the  tragic 
poet,  Theopompus,  the  historian,  and  Theocritus,  the 
sophist,  were  natives  of  Chios.  But  the  greatest  honour 
to  which  it  lays  claim,  is  that  of  being  the  birth-place 
of  Houier.  «The  Sciots  pretend  to  shew  his  school  cut 
in  a  rock,  which  few  travellers  who  come  to  this  island 
neglect  to  visit.  It  is  well  known  that  seven  cities  con- 
tended for  the  honour  or'  giving  birth  to  that  incompa- 
rable poet;  and  M.  Tournefort  observes,  that  when 
their  claims  are  duly  examined,  the  decision  will  be 
in  favour  of  either  Scio,  or  Smyrna,  and  that  Homer 
must  be  considered  as  a  native  of  one  of  these  places.*" 
Opposite  to  Scio,  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  is  Tschesme, 
where,  in  1770,  the  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by 
the  Russians. 

Samos.~\— Satnos  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
ten  in  breadth.  The  aspect  of  this  island  is  rugged  :  it 
is  full  of  hills  and  precipices,  and  the  plain  of  Cora  is 
the  most  fertile  part ;  but  it  has  many  stagnant  waters, 
which  render  the  air  unwholesome.  Agriculture,  and 
every  kind  of  industry,  appears  to  be  neglected  ;  and 
Tournefort  computes  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  no 
more  than  12,000.  They  are  almost  all  Greeks,  and 
are  governed  by  a  Turkish  cadi,  and  an  aga.f  The 
ugliness  of  the  women  of  Samos  forms  an  unpleasant 
contrast  with  the  view  of  female  beauty  in  the  other 

*  For  a.  description  of  Scio,  see  Dalluwaj',  Chandler,  Touruefort,  Van 
Jbgrnont. 

t  Tonrucfort,  vol.  2,  letter 3. 
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isles  of  tlie  Archipelago.*  The  island  of  Cos  is  sel- 
dom visited  by  travellers.  Its  length  is  about  twenty- 
four  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  three  or  four.  It  is 
almost  covered  with  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
which  are  the  principal  articles  of  its  trade. 

Rhodes    is   about    thirty-six   miles  in  length,    and 
fifteen    in   breadth.     The  soil  is  somewhat  liu;ht  and 

•j 

sandy,  but  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  corn,  par- 
ticularly of  wheat.  The  city  of  Rhodes,  which  is 
situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  was 
anciently  noted  for  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  in 
bronze,  of  seventy  cubits  in  height.  It  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake,  and  had  lain  on  the  ground 
for  the  space  of  eight  centuries,  when  the  fragments 
were  sold  by  the  Saracens,  who  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  island.f  The  present  population  of 
Rhodes  is  computed  at  about  30,000.  This  island 
has  been  celebrated  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  was  generally  involved  in  all  the  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Persians.  During  the  space  of  two 
centuries,  Rhodes  \vas  possessed  by  the  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  from  thence  were  styled 
knights  of  Rhodes.  In  1523  it  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  emperor,  Charles  V.  assigned  the 
island  of  Malta  to  the  knights,  in  compensation  for 
their  loss. 

Tenedos,  as  already  observed,  is  remarkable  only 
for  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  in  the 
Trojan  war.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, nearly  of  a  circular  form,  except  a  small 
elongation  to  the  south-east,  a.nd  about  six  miles 
from  the  nearest  shores  of  Asia,  but  somewhat  above 

*  Sec  a  long  description  of  Samos  in  Tourncfort,  vol.  2.  letter  3. 
t  Gibbon's  Dec.  Horn.  Enip.  vol.  i1.  p.  '125, 
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twelve  from  the  Sygean  promontory.  Virgil  repre- 
sents it  as  a  flourishing  island,  and  within  sight  of 
Troy.*  At  present,  however,  it  contains  no  relics  of 
ancient  grandeur,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  its  mnscadel  wjnes?  which  are  esteemed 
the  best  in  the  Levant. 

*  "  Est  in  conspectu  Tenedos  notissiraa  fama, 

Jnsula  dives  opum  Priami  dum  regna  manebant.     Virgil's  JEneid. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Historical  View — General  Progress  of  Societ3r — Of  Arts  and  Sciences- 
Literature  and  Commerce. 


J.  HE  history  of  every  nation  may  be  traced  back  to 
a  period  in  which  all  research  is  lost  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  We  readily  discover  the  formation  of  pow- 
erful states  and  extensive  empires,  but  we  cannot 
trace  the  ramifications  of  ancient  tribes,  and  those  nu- 
merous migrations,  by  which  the  human  race  was  dif- 
fused over  the  remotest  parts  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 
The  countries  now  under  consideration  were  the  thea- 
tre of  the  first  transactions  of  men,  and  their  history 
carries  us  back  to  the  origin  of  human  existence. 
Amidst  the  gloom  of  obscurity  in  which  we  are  left  by 
profane  historians,  concerning  the  primitive  state  of 
mankind,  the  sacred  annals  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
afford  an  illuminating  ray,  and  constitute  a  singular 
phenomenon  in  literature,  as  well  as  a  source  of  reli- 
gious instruction.  All  the  literary  monuments  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  and  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  have  long  since  perished  ;  but  by 
a  singular  dispensation  of  Providence,  those  of  the 
Hebrews  remain,  and  throw  a  gleam  of  light  into  the 
obscure  recesses  of  the  primaeval  ages,  which  were 
impervious  to  Grecian  curiosity.  The  historians  of 
M  (l 
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Greece,  bewildering  themselves  in  the  labyrinth  of  ob- 
scure investigation,  have  had  recourse  to  vague,  and 
often  absurd  conjecture.  The  Hebrew  history  alone 
furnishes  a  rational,  and,  if  accurately  examined  and 
well  understood,  a  philosophical  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  grand  epoch  from  which  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  dates  its  commencement,  and  exhi- 
bibits  the  original  ramifications  of  the  human  race, 
while  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  Greece  have  fa- 
bricated their  absurd  cosmogonies,  and  her  historians 
have  amused  posterity  with  a  mass  of  fictitious  narra- 
tive and  monstrous  representation. 

Of  the  whole  space  of  time  which  elapsed  from  the 
creation  to  the  deluge,  we  have  not  the  least  shadow 
of  historical  record,  except  the  outlines  given  in 
ihe  first  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  From 
these,  however,  it  appears,  that  the  first  men  made 
a  rapid  progress  in  the  useful,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
elegant  arts.  The  earth  not  only  was  cultivated,  but 
its  bowels  were  explored  ;  mines  were  opened,  and 
iron  and  other  metals  brought  into  use.  Musical  in- 
struments were  invented,*  a  circumstance  which  indi- 
cates a  considerable  advancement  in  the  arts  of  luxury. 
If  we  might  indulge  a  probable  conjecture,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  antediluvians 
might  surpass  their  successors  in  ingenuity  and  vigor 
of  mind,  as  well  as  in  corporeal  strength  and  longevity. 
If  the  deluge  was  universal,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  the  humidity  of  the  earth  in  conse- 
quence of  its  submersion,  with  the  noxious  exhala- 
tions arising  from  its  surface,  many  parts  of  which 
must  have  long  remained  covered  with  stagnant  wa- 
ters, to  have  been  the  physical  cause,  which,  by  con- 


*  Genesis,   ch.  1.  ver.  21,  22. 
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laminating  the  atmosphere,  debilitated  the  constitu- 
tion, abridged  the  lives,  and  probably  enfeebled  the 
mental  faculties  of  the  succeeding  race  of  mankind. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  so  great  a  physical 
revolution  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  could  not  fail 
of  producing  great  changes  in  the  whole  system  of 
animal  nature.  In  this  point  of  view  the  mosaical 
account  is  strictly  philosophical. 

The  few  individuals  who  had  escaped  the  general 
destruction,  retaining  the  knowledge  which  they  had 
previously  acquired,  would  naturally  communicate  it 
to  their  descendants  ;  and  as  agriculture  is,  of  all  the 
sciences,  the  most  necessary,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  that  occupied  the  attention,  and  exercised  the 
industry  of  the  postdiluvians.  Noah  himself  planted  a 
vineyard,  and  made  wine,*6  an  art  with  which  he  had, 
without  doubt,  been  previously  acquainted. 

In  a  general  survey  of  human  affairs,  it  cannot  be 
amiss  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  progress  of 
society  and  civilization  from  the  earliest  times  of  his- 
torical record.  During;  a  lone;  succession  of  aees,  the 

o  o  o      ' 

history  of  mankind,  so  far  as  it  has  come  to  our  know- 
ledge, is  confined  within  contracted  limits.  The  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  comprised 
between  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  been  long  the  grand  theatre  of 
human  actions,  as  well  as  science,  religion,  and  laws. 
All  the  knowledge  of  remote  antiquity  that  has  de- 
scended to  the  modern  world,  is  concentrated  in  the 
history  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Assyria.  Of  the  state 
of  other  parts  of  the  world,  curiosity  can  gain  little 
information.  Before  the  foundation  of  the  Persian 
monarch v,  the  Greeks  had  scarcely  emerged  from  bar- 

•*  Genesis,  ch.  9, 
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barism.  The  Romans  were  yet  unknown,  and  Rome 
was  only  just  come  into  existence.  Europe,  which 
now  displays  her  splendid  scenery,  her  magnificent 
cities,  and  her  polished  society,  was  covered  with  im- 
pervious forests  and  impassable  morasses,  her  regions 
unknown,  and  her  inhabitants  barbarians.  All,  there- 
fore, that  we  know  of  the  history  of  mankind  during 
this  primitive  period,  is  comprehended  in  one  point  of 
view.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed  that  Noah,  the 
father  of  tbe  postdiluvian  world,  as  soon  as  his  poste- 
rity began  to  increase,  established  a  colony  in  the  east, 
from  which  the  oriental  nations  of  Asia  derived  their 
origin  ;  and  that  he  sent  others  of  his  descendants  to 
repeople  those  parts  of  the  earth,  which  he  recollected 
to  have  been  cultivated  before  the  flood.*  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  investigate  this  hypothesis. 
We  could  neither  ascertain  its  truth,  nor  detect  its 
fallacy.  The  learned  could  never  yet  agree  concern- 
ing the  identification  of  the  mountain  called  in  scrip- 
ture Ararat,  where  the  ark  is  said  to  have  rested. 
While  some  suppose  it  to  be  one  of  the  mountains  of 
.  Armenia  ;  others  chuse  rather  to  place  it  among  the 
bigh  ridges  on  the  confines  of  India  and  Thibet.  The 
central  point,  therefore,  of  postdiluvian  population, 
from  which  the  various  tribes  of  mankind  dispersed 
themselves  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  conclude, 
that  the  first  postdiluvians  would  endeavour  to  fix 
their  habitations  in  such  parts  as  had  already  been 
peopled  and  cultivated,  and  might  consequently  be 
the  sooner  restored  to  their  former  fertility.  Assyria, 
of  which  Chaldea  is  hero  considered  as  a  part,  appears 
fo  have  been  the  country  in  which,  after  the  deluge, 

vtk'iji;'*  Ill-iury  of  the  World. 
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a  political  community  was  first  established.  Some 
reasons  might,  however,  incline  us  to  assign  to  the 
Egyptian  government,  a  higher  antiquity.  But  whe- 
ther Egypt  or  Assyria  was  the  first  seat  of  civil  and 
political  institutions,  the  former  seems  to  have  made 
a  more  rapid  progress  in  the  improvements  of  legisla- 
ture and  the  arts  of  civilization.  Our  information 
relative  to  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
is  more  distinct  than  any  that  we  possess  concerning 
the  origin  of  government  in  Egypt,  although  its  light 
soon  leaves  us  to  grope  our  way  in  obscurity.  Nimrod 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  conspicuous  indivi- 
duals, who  in  different  ages  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  personal  strength  and  courage,  quali- 
ties at  that  time  peculiarly  requisite.  In  the  first  ages 
after  the  flood,  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  hu- 

'  o 

man  species  would  be  necessary  to  repair  the  desola- 
tion caused  by  that  tremendous  event.  Among  other 
inconveniences,  the  earth  would  soon  be  overrun  with 
wild  beasts,  and  their  destruction  would  not  only 
afford  the  most  obvious  means  of  exhibiting  proofs  oi 
courage  and  dexterity,  but  would  also  be  regarded  as 
the  most  essential  service  that  could  be  rendered  to 
the  public.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  a  traditionary  ac- 
count of  this  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  the  Grecian 
fables  concerning  Hercules,  and  others,  who  acquired 
immortal  fame,  and  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  gods, 
by  their  services  to  men,  in  clearing  the  earth 
of  monsters.*  Nimrod  appears  by  his  exertions 
in  this  respect,  to  have  acquired  popularity  and 
fame.  It  is  probable  that  for  this  reason  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  a  "  mighty  hunter  before 

*   All  ancient  writers  agree,  that  personal  strength  and  courage  were. 

in  tie  primitive  «^e«,  esteemed  the  great'.  ?t  qnaliikition?. 
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the  Lord,"*  an  expression  which  has  induced  some 
commentators  to  imagine  that  he  was  an  impious  and 
tyrannical  oppressor.  No  semblance  of  reason,  how- 
ever, nor  any  acknowledged  rules  of  interpretation, 
authorise  such  an  opinion.  He  seems,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  rather  been  a  benefactor  of  mankind, 
one  of  the  first  who  induced  men  to  unite  in  civil 
society,  and  assisted  them  in  asserting  their  sove- 
reignty over  the  brute  creation.  It  is  probable  that 
his  courage  and  activity  in  clearing  the  country  of 
wild  beasts,  had  excited  both  admiration  and  grati- 
tude, and  procured  him  so  great  an  ascendancy  over 
men  as  to  enable  him  to  found  the  city  of  Babylon, 
and  to  establish  the  first  monarchy  of  which  history 
commemorates  the  origin. f  This  vast  capital,  which, 
in  after  ages,  acquired  so  great  a  celebrity,  was  situ- 
ated almost  in  the  middle  of  that  extensive  well-wa- 
tered and  fertile  plain,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 
Nirnrod  also  built  Accah,  Calnets,  and  Nineveh,  on 
different  branches  of  the  same  rivers,  and  thus  esta- 
blished a  well-connected  settlement,  of  which  the 
different  stations  had  an  easy  communication,  afford- 
ing the  means  of  mutual  support  and  assistance. 

The  reasons  which  determined  these  primaeval  set- 
tlers in  the  choice  of  a  situation,  are  obvious.  Agri- 
culture was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  first  pursuits 
that  called  the  industry  of  man  into  exertion  :  it  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  exist- 
ence. They  would  consequently  chuse  a  situation, 
^vhere  the  fertility  of  the  soil  might  promise  to  reward 
their  labour  with  a  plentiful  produce  ;  and  where  the 

*  Gene?ii,  ch.  10.  t  Genesis,  ch.  10.  v.  10. 
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large  rivers  and  numerous  rivulets  might  ensure  them 
a  constant  supply  or'  water,  an  element 'so  essential 
to  the  support  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  life.*  It 
is,  therefore,  no  wonder,  that  in  a  hot  climate,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  sterile  and  sandy  deserts,  a  fertile 
plain  like  the  country  of  Chaldea,  environed  and  tra- 
versed by  the  various  branches  of  large  rivers,  and 
copiously  irrigated  with  a  number  of  inferior  streams 
running  in  every  direction,  should  early  attract  die 
notice  of  men.f  Amidst  so  many  advantages,  their 
success  could  scarcely  fail  of  corresponding  with  well- 
grounded  expectation.  Their  fields  yielded  the  most 
luxuriant  harvests,  the  country  became  populous, 
and  its  capital  large  and  magnificent. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Nimrod  in  Babylon, 
Assur  laid  the  foundations  of  Nineveh.J  This  city 
was  about  300  miles  almost  due  north  from  Babylon, 
and  situated  in  a  country  of  which  the  general  aspect 
greatly  resembled  that  of  Chaldea.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  region  so  abundant  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
multiplied  with  rapidity,  and  their  wealth  was  in  pro- 
portion augmented.  Here  was  founded  the  first  great 
empire  formed  among  men,  of  which  Nineveh  was  a 
long  time  the  capital,  and  the  centre  of  its  power. 

The  two  monarchies  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  sometimes  united,  and  sometimes 
separated.  On  these  subjects,  however,  our  informa- 
tion is  very  defective.  All  the  public  archives,  and 
other  literary  monuments  of  these  ancient  nations, 
have  long  ago  perished;  and  it  is  from  occasional 

*  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronol.  of  ancient  kingdoms,  p.  160. 
f  For  the  astonishing  fertility  of  Assyria  and  Chaldea,  see  Strabo.  lib. 
16.     Herodot.  lib.  1,  cap.  193 
£  Genesis,,  ch,  W,  v.  11. 
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notices  iii  the  Hebrew  writings,  and  the  incongruous 
accounts  of  the  Greeks,  that  we  derive  any  knowledge 
of  their  history,  or  even   of  their  existence.     Ninus 
is  said  to  have  subdued  Babylon,  and  added  Media 
and  Armenia  to  the  Assyrian  empire.*     He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  first  prince  who  made  the  science  of 
politics  subservient  to  the  spirit  of  conquest.     We  are 
also  informed  that  Serniramis,  his  widow,  having  as- 
sumed the  sovereign  authority  during  the  minority  of 
her  son  Ninyas,  swayed  the  sceptre  during  the  space 
of  about  forty  years,  and  raised  the  monarchy  to  the 
acme  of  its  greatness.^     In  relating  the  transactions 
of  those  remote  times,  the  Grecian  writers  seem  lost 
in  the  labyrinth  of  discordant  history.     The  particu- 
lars of  the  Indian  expedition  of  this  princess,  and  her 
other  exploits,  rest  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias, 
whose  fabulous   (ales   are   adopted   by  Diod.  Siculus, 
and  others,  but  are  too  extravagant  to  come  within 
the  limits  of  historical  credibility.     Ninyas,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Semiramis,  is  represented  as  exhibit- 
ing a  contrast  to  his  warlike  and  imperious  mother. 
Mild,  pacific,  and  certainly  not  Jess  prudent,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  framing  regulations   for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  empire,  and  the  security  of  his  throne; 
and  directed  his  views  to  the  conservation,  rather  than 
the  extension  of  those  dominions  which  his  parents 
had,  by  their  enterprising   spirit,  acquired.^ 

Historians  often  lead  their  readers  astray  by  mis- 
representation of  characters.  Ninyas,  as  well  as  all 
his  successor?,  are  by  the  Greeks  represented  as  ef- 
feminate and  indolent  princes.  That  conduct,  how- 
ever, which  they  stigmatise  with  the  name  of  indo- 

*  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  2,  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias. 

t  Diod.  ?k;i;l,  lib.  2.  }   Ibid.     Justin  lib.  1,  cap.  <?. 
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lence,  ought,  perhaps,  rather  to  be  dignified  with  the 
title  of  wisdom.  Ninyas  is  said  to  have  first  intro- 
duced the  custom,  which  afterwards  continued  among 
the  Assyrian*  monarchs,  of  rendering  their  persons 
more  venerable  by  rarely  exposing  themselves  to  the 
public  eye.  In  consequence  of  this  majestic  seclu- 
sion, the  people  were  impressed  with  a  notion  that 
their  kings  were  something  superior  to  the  rest  of 
human  beings;  and  this  method  of  inspiring  respect 
has  been  adopted  by  several  of  the  Asiatic  monarchs 
of  after  times.  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  levied  a 
numerous  militia,  which  was  annually  mustered  and 
reviewed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 
This  military  force  was  every  year  disbanded,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  a  similar  levy.  This  institution 
answered  all  the  purposes  of  national  defence,  and  the 
frequent  changes  of  the  commanders,  as  well  as  of  the 
soldiers,  rendered  it  difficult  to  attempt  any  thing 
against  the  sovereign  authority.  The  judges  and  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  were  also  obliged  to  repair  once 
every  year  to  Nineveh,  in  order  to  render  a  strict  ac- 
count of  their  administration.*  Such  are  the  out- 
lines which  the  scattered  fragments  of  history  have 
transmitted  to  us  of  this  ancient  government;  such 
were  the  methods  by  which  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
preserved  the  tranquillity  of  their  empire,  and  the 
stability  of  their  throne.  This  plan  of  government 
instituted  by  Ninyas,  being  invariably  adhered  to  by 
his  successors,  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  remained 
undismembered  for  the  space  of  500  years,  according 
to  the  chronology  of  Herodotus;  but  Diodorus,  Sicul. 
and  Justin,  assign  to  ii  a  much  longer  duration. 
The  Greek  writers,  ho\\cver,  unanimously  agree  in 

*   Jj;..d.  Seoul.  Jib.  2. 
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stigmatizing  all  its  sovereigns  with  the  imputation  of 
consummate  indolence,  lasciviousness,  and  effeminacy. 
But  these  charges,  thus  echoed  from  historian  to  his- 
torian, are  probably  ill  grounded;  for  as  a  late  writer 
judiciously  observes,  the  Assyrian  empire  could  scarce- 
ly have  subsisted  peaceable,  powerful,  and  united, 
during  so  great  a  length  of  time,  if  the  sceptre  had 
always  been  swayed  by  such  unable  hands.*  But 
peaceable  sovereigns  furnish  few  themes  for  the  his- 
torian ;  and  the  decided  contempt  which  the  Greeks 
so  uniformly  express  for  the  monarchs  of  Assyria, 
may  with  great  appearance  of  reason  be  ascribed  to 
the  tranquillity  with  which  they  reigned.  This  pacific 
system  of  government,  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  wise  regulations  instituted  by  jSinyas, 
who  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  palace,  moved  all  the 
wheels  of  the  political  machine,  and  was  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  felt  the  effects  of  the  unseen  impulse,  vener- 
ated as  a  deity.  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  a  long  series  of  prosperity  might  pro- 
duce effeminacy  in  a  despotic  and  luxurious  court; 
and  the  conduct  of  Sardanapulon,  as  well  as  of  some 
others  of  the  later  sovereigns,  might  in  all  probability 
justify  the  imputation  fixed  on  them  by  the  Greek 
historians. 

After  this  ancient  empire  had,  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  more  than  five  centuries,  according  to  the  least 
computation,  subsisted  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  of 
which  few  instances  are  found  in  the  history  of  nations, 
it  was  at  last  rent  asunder.  The  Medes  and  the  Baby- 
lonians revolted,  and  having  taken  JSineveh,  Sardana- 
pulus,  the  reigning  king,  setting  fire  to  his  palace, 
consumed  himself,  his  family,  and  his  treasures,  'm 

*  Presid.  Gognet  Orig.  des  loix  par.  £,  liv.  1.  cli.  1. 
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the  conflagration,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  This  revolution  happened  about 
A.A.C.  747-  The  Medes  established  a  republican 
government,*  and  Babylon  became  an  independent 
kingdom  under  Nabonassar,  who  had  been  its  governor 
and  headed  its  revolt.^  The  republican  liberty  of  the 
Medes,  degenerated  into  licentiousness ;  and  in  order 
to  remedy  the  evil,  the  national  assembly  was  con- 
vened |  and  having  learned  from  experience  how 
slender  a  partition  separated  republicanism  from  anar- 
chy, they  unanimously  elected  Dejoces,  an  able  ma- 
gistrate and  statesman,  for  their  king. 

This  skilful  politician  being  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  nation  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  govern,  immediately  began  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  his  person,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  his  power.  In  this  view  he  built  the  city  of  Ecba- 
tana,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  Media.  This  city 
has  often  been  described,  and  its  magnificence  ap- 
parently exaggerated,  although  it  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  except  Babylon, 
Memphis,  Thebes,  and  perhaps  Nineveh  ;  but  of  this 
last  no  ancient  writer  has  left  us  a  description.  Hero- 
dotus, who  had  seen  Ecbatana,  says  that  it  was  nearly 
of  the  same  extent  as  Athens,  situated  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  hill,  of  a  circular  form,  and  encompassed 
with  seven  walls,  having  the  royal  palace  inclosed 
within  the  innermost  circle.J  Polybius,  who  viewed 
it  three  centuries  after  Herodotus,  when  it  was  greatly 

*  Herod,  lib.  \,  cap.  96. 

t   Ptolemy  Cam.  Astronom.     This  called  the  tera  of  Xabonussar,  is  the, 
first  chronological  period  that  is  fixed  in  profane  history. 
t  Herod,  lib.  1. 
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declined  from  its  ancient  splendor,  says  "  Ecbatana  is 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Media.  It  was  in 
ancient  times  the  royal  residence,  and  seems  to  have 
surpassed  in  magnificence  all  other  cities.  It  is  built 
on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  Orontes,  and  not 
inclosed  with  walls,  hut  there  is  in  it  a  citadel  of  ex- 
traordinary strength.*"  This  citadel  was  probably  the 
palace  of  Dejoces,  where,  adhering  to  the  plan  adopt- 
ed by  the  kings  of  Assyria,  he  lived  inaccessible  and 
almost  invisible,  none  but  confidential  ministers  being 
admitted  into  his  presence.  In  the  innermost  recesses 
of  his  surrounding  walls,  encompassed  with  battle- 
ments, and  protected  by  guards,  Dejoces  held  with  a 
steady  hand  the  reins  of  empire,  and  transmitted  the 
sceptre  to  his  descendants. 

The  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  although  dismembered, 
was  far  from  being  subverted.  Nineveh,  although 
captured  by  the  insurgents,  soon  regained  its  inde- 
pendence, and  became  the  seat  of  a  separate  and 
still  powerful  monarchy.  Its  tranquillity,  however, 
was  destroyed,  and  it  was  frequently  involved  in  wars 
with  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians,  who,  instead 
of  subjects,  were  now  become  rivals  and  enemies. 
In  one  of  those  wars,  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes, 
after  having  subdued  most  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
perished  in  an  expedition  against  Kineveh.-f"  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  now 
harrassed  by  reiterated  attacks  from  those  countries 
which  had  formerly  constituted  a  valuable  part  of 
their  empire,  found  themselves  obliged  to  adopt  a 
belligerent  system  of  politics,  and  to  seek  an  indem- 

*  Poljb.  lib.  10.  Perhaps  the  outer  walls  liad  been  demolished  before 
his  time. 

t  Hcjcd.  lib.  1,  ch.  10*. 
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nification  for  their  losses,  in  the  conquest  of  the  weaker 
neighbouring  states.  This  appears  from  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Salmanezar,  and  the 
well  known  attack  made  by  Sennacherib  on  Judah.* 
After  the  disaster  of  Phraortes,  Cyaxeres,  his  son 
and  successor,  assembled  a  numerous  army,  invaded 
Assyria,  and  invested  the  metropolis,f  but  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  siege,  and  return  to  the  defence  of 
his  own  dominions  against  the  Scythians,  who  in  his 
reign  made  that  great  irruption  into  the  south  of  Asia, 
which,  although  obscurely  related,  constitutes  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  history  of  those  remote  ages. 
This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  these  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  regions,  whose  numerous  and  hardy 
tribes  issuing  out  of  their  immense  deserts,  have  at 
different  periods  subjugated  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Their  manner  of  life  and  of  warfare,  appear 
to  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  all  ages,;p  until  their 
connection  with  civilized  nations  instructed  them  in 
new  modes  of  discipline.  These  barbarians  broke 
the  power  of  the  victorious  Medes,  and  over-ran  a 
great  part  of  what  might  then  be  denominated  the 
civilized  world.  During  a  calamitous  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  those  regions  exhibited  a  melancholy 
spectacle.  The  open  country  was  every  where  ex- 
posed to  pillage,  and  strongly  fortified  cities  could 
alone  resist  the  attacks  of  the  invaders.  The  history 
of  those  times  is  extremely  obscure,  but  it  is  generally 
understood  that  Esarhaddon,  son  and  successor  of 

*  2  Kings  en.  18  and  19.  t  Herod,  lib.  1,  ch.  103. 

f  Gibbon's  Dec.  Horn.  Empire,  ch.  26 — 34.  It  appears  that  these 
northern  barbarians  never  reached  Judea,  as  the  Jewish  aunals  are  silent 
;n  the  subject 
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Sennacherib/  had  re-united  Babylon  to  the  ancient 
Assyrian  empire,  about  A.A.C.  680,  which  was  sixty- 
seven  years  after  its  revolt.^  In  this  time  of  general 
consternation  in  consequence  of  the  Scythian  irrup- 
tion, while  Assyria  had  sufficient  employment  in 
guarding  her  frontiers  against  the  common  enemy^ 
Babylon  revolted  a  second  time  under  the  conduct  of 
Nabopolasser,  father  of  the  celebrated  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and  that  rebel  chief  established  a  monarchy, 
which  in  the  reign  of  his  son  obliterated  the  glory  of 
the  Assyrian  name. 

The  power  of  the  Scythians  was  at  length  broken 
by  the  superior  discipline  of  the  Medes.  Great 
numbers  of  these  marauders  had  perished  in  their  ex- 
pedition, part  of  tbose  that  remained  returned  to  their 
native  wilds,  and  part  of  them  perhaps  incorporating 
themselves  with  the  people  of  the  countries  which  they 
had  overrun,  that  dreadful  political  convulsion,  which 
had  so  long  and  so  violently  agitated  Asia,  at  length 
subsided.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  judicious 
historians,  that  numbers  of  these  military  adventurers 
entered  into  the  service  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  kino;  of 

'  O 

Babylon,  a  supposition  which  the  sudden  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  power,  and  the  circumstances  render 
probable.  The  prophets  of  Judah  represent  that  con- 
queror as  numbering  in  his  armies  the  nations  of  the 
north,  a  description  which  could  not  be  appropriated 
to  the  Chaldeans,  considered  with  respect  to  Jeru- 
salem, from  which  their  country  was  in  almost  a  due 
easterly  position.  Cyaxares  had  no  sooner  gotten  rid 
of  these  Scythian  invaders,  than  in  conjunction  with 

*  Esarhadclen  is  mentioned  as  ihc  successor  of  Sennacherib.     2  Kin^s, 
ch.  19,  v.  .37. 

t  Ptolemy  Cam.  A?tronom. 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  he  again  entered  Assyria.*  The  par- 
ticulars of  tliis  important  expedition  are  no  where  re- 
lated, but  the  issue  is  well  known  to  have  been  the 
final  subversion  of  that  ancient  empire.  This  was 
one  of  the  greatest  political  revolutions  that  had 
Jiitherto  taken  place  in  the  world.  The  prophet  Na- 
hum  furnishes  some  general  hints  of  the  grandeur  of 
Nineveh,  and  gives  a  sublime  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  its  calamitous  dovvnfal.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  commensurate  idea  of  this  ancient  and  cele- 
brated city,  the  metropolis  of  the  first  empire  esta- 
blished among  men.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  before  the 
Greeks  had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  litera- 
ture, commerce,  or  geographical  knowledge,  and  be- 
fore they  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  indeed,  attempts  to  make  Nineveh  the  sub- 
ject of  an  imperfect  description,  and  says,  that  its 
walls  were  100  feet  high,  and  of  an  amazing  strength, 
being  so  thick  as  to  admit  the  driving  of  three  car- 
riages abreast,  and  that  they  were  flanked  with  towers 
200  feet  high  ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  from  whence  he 
received  this  information.*{- 

Of  the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Media  and 
Babylon  very  little  is  known.  Nebuchadnezzar,  in- 
deed, by  his  conquest  of  Judea,  obtained  for  his  name 
and  nation  a  lasting  celebrity  in  the  Jewish  annals. 
This  prince,  by  the  conquest  of  all  Syria,  and  of  Tyre 
and  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  Judea,  exceedingly  aggrandized 
his  power,  extended  and  enriched  his  empire,  after- 

*  According  to  Anderson  it  was  Nabopolassar,  sometimes  called  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  First,  who  joined  with  Cyaxeres  in  the  destruction  of  Ni- 
neveh. Rojal  Ceneal.  Tab.  TO].  19,  p.  63. 

t  Diod.  Sicul.  lib,  2. 
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wards  turned  his  attention  to  the  embellishment  of  his 
capital,  by  all  the  means  which  despotic  power  and  im- 
mense resources  could  afford,  or  all  the  ingenuity  and 

skill  of  that  asje   could  devise.     To  this  monarch  is 

o 

ascribed  the  construction  of  the  celebrated  walls  of 
Babylon,  the  royal  palace,  and  the  stupendous  temple 
of  Belus.  It  is,  indeed,  generally  supposed,  with  great 
appearance  of  probability,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
caused  the  whole  city  to  be  rebuilt,  on  that  magnifi- 
cent plan,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  ancient 
world.  Most  historians  agree,  that  this  monarch 
reigned  about  forty-three  years,  and  that  the  Babylo- 
nian monarchy  did  not  exist  above  thirty-four  after  his 
decease.  Four  kings  are  said  to  have  reigned  after 
Nebuchadnezzar,  of  whom  Belshazzar,  the  last,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  his  grandson,  has  seventeen  years 
assigned  to  the  length  of  his  reign.  The  confusion  of 
names  and  an  uncertain  chronology,  renders  this  por- 
tion of  history  extremely  perplexed,  and  the  reigns  of 
those  princes  indistinct;  but  their  actions  seem  to 
have  little  claim  to  commemoration. 

All  that  we  know,  with  any  appearance  of  certainty, 
concerning  the  fall  of  this  proud  metropolis  of  the 
tast,  may  be  detailed  in  a  short  narrative.  Evil-Me- 
rodach,  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  appears 
to  have  first  given  rise,  by  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
the  Meth?s,  to  that  irreconcileable  enmity,  ^?hich  they 
afterwards  entertained  against  Babylon.  The  Baby- 
lonians, however,  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter 
by  Cyaxeres,  king  of  the  Medes,  and  his  grandson, 
Cyrus,  who  first  distinguished  himself  on  that  occa- 
sion. Evii-MerodacU  having  been  murdered  by  con- 
spirators, Neriglisser,  one  of  the  number,  usurped  the 
throne,  ancj  being  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the 

Medes, 
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Medes,  excited  against  them  a  general  confederacy  of 
the  neighbouring  nations.*  Cyaxeres  conferred  the 
command  of  his  army  on  Cyrus.  The  Babylonians 
took  the  field  under  Neriglisser,  their  king,  and  Crce- 
sus,  king  of  Lydia,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  kings  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia  also 
brought  considerable  forces  to  the  aid  of  the  Babylo- 
nians. Xenophou  makes  the  Phrygians  amount  to 
40,000,  and  the  Cappaclocians  to  36,000,  an  estimate 
which  affords  us  a  view  of  the  slate  of  Asia  Minor  at 
that  early  period,  and  shews  it  to  have  been  divided 
into  several  distinct  monarchies  of  considerable 
wealth  and  power,  although,  perhaps,  in  some  degree 
dependent  on  the  potent  and  opulent  kingdom  of  Ly- 
dia. The  king  of  Armenia,  oil  the  other  hand,  joined 
the  Medes,  while  the  Arabians  aided  the  Babylonians. 
Thus  all  the  surrounding  nations  were  involved  in  the 
contest  between  Media  and  Babylon. 

In  this  war  the  Babylonians  were  constantly  unsuc- 
cessful. Their  armies  were  defeated,  and  their  king 
slain  in  battle.  His  son  was  a  monster  of  wickedness. 
After  a  reign  of  less  than  a  year  he  fell  by  a  conspiracy; 
and  Nabonadius,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Labinitus,  and 
Josephus  Naboandal  ascended  the  throne.  This  prince, 
supposed  to  be  the  Belshazzar  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  wholly  addicted  himself  to  indolence  and 
effeminacy,  although  a  ruinous  war  was  desolating  his 
kingdom  and  menacing  his  capital.  The  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  was  left  entirely  to  Nitocris,  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  abilities,  who,  while 
her  degenerate  son  was  immersed  in  effeminate  plea- 

*  Xenophon's  Cyrepoedia,  lib.  1.  For  the  generally  received  chrono. 
logy  of  the  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Babylonian  _kings,  »ee  Anderson'i 
Royal  Geneal.  Tables,  vol.  19,  p.  22  and  V6. 
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sures,  did  all  that  human  prudence  could  devise  in 
order  to  support  the  sinking  empire.  She  completed 
many  works  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  begun,  rais.ed 
strong  fortifications  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  made  a  wonderful  subterraneous  passage  under 
the  bottom  of  that  river  froiu  the  old  to  the  new  pa- 
lace. 

The  Medes  and  Persians  being  every  where  Victo- 
rious, Cyrus  turned  his  arms  against  the  potent  king- 
dom of  Lydia,  of  which  he  soon  completed  the  con- 
quest, and  having  made  himself  master  of  Sardis,  its 
rich  and  splendid  capital,  took  prisoner  its  celebrated 
king,  Croesus,  the  great  ally  of  the  Babylonians.  By 
a  continued  series  of  successes  he  also  reduced  all  the 
countries  that  were  in  the  Babylonian  interest,  from 
the  Egean  and  Levant  Seas  to  the  Euphrates ;  and  after 
the  war  had  continued  above  eighteen  years,  he  en- 
tered ©haldea  and  advanced  towards  Babylon.  The 
king'being  informed  of  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  marched 
out  to  give  him  battle,  but  being  easily  routed,  he  re- 
treated into  the  city,  which  the  enemy  immediately 
besieged.  The  prodigious  height  and  strength  of  the 
walls,  environed  by  proportionable  ditches,  and  im- 
pregnable to  every  mode  of  attack  then,  known,,  the 
numerous  troops  employed  in  their  defence,  immense 
magazines  of  provisions  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  many  years,  with  the  great  extent  and  fertility  of  the 
garden  and  arable  land  within  the  vast  circuit  of  the 
city,  capable  of  furnishing  continuarsupplies,  all  con- 
curred to  render  the  siege  of  Babylon  an  arduous  en- 
terprise. This  extraordinary  combination  of  difficul- 
ties did  not  discourage  Cyrus,  nor  did  length  of  time 
overcome  his  perseverance.  Despairing  of  taking  the 
city  by  assault,  he  converted  the  sie^e  into  a  blockade, 
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ivntl  -caused  a  line  of  circumvallation  to  be  drawn  quite 
round  its  immense  circuit,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  country.  The  Babylonians  in 
the  mean  while,  confiding  in  the  strength  of  their 
walls/the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  surrounding  ditches, 
their  vast  magazines  and  fertile  gardens,  considered 
the  attempt  of  Cyrus  as  impracticable,  and  resigned 
themselves  to  a  fatal  security. 

Cyrus  having  spent  two  whole  years  before  Baby- 
lon, without  seeing  any  prospect  of  accomplishing  his 
design,  devised  at  last  a  bold  and  singular  stratagem, 
which  answered  his  most  sanguine  expectation.  A 
vast  lake,  begun  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  finished  by 
Nicotris,  the  dowager-queen,  had  been  dug  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  the  redundant  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  which,  descending  sometimes  in  great 
floods  from  the  mountains  of  Media  and  Armenia, 
used  to  inundate  the  flat  country  of  Chaldea,  and  even 
several  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Cyrus  being  informed 
that  a  great  annual  festival  was  about  to  be  kept  in 
Babylon,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to 
spend  the  whole  night  in  drunkenness  and  debauch- 
ery, thought  this  a  favorable  opportunity  of  surprising 
the  place.  He  accordingly  sent  a  strong  detachment 
to  the  head  of  the  great  canal  of  communication  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  river,  with  orders,  at  an  ap- 
pointed hour,  to  break  down  the  bank,  and  turn  the 
whole  current  into  that  vast  reservoir.  At  the  same 
time,  he  stationed  one  body  of  troops  near  the  place 
where  the  Euphrates  entered  the  city,  and  another  at 
its  egress,  ordering  them  to  march  in  by  the  bed  of 
the  river,  which  is  somewhat  wider  than  tht-  Thames 
at  London,  being  about  two  stadia  or  furlongs  in 
breadth.  The  same  evening  he  caused  the  head  of  his 

N  3  trenches, 
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trenches,  on  both  sides  the  river,  to  be  cut,  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  discharge  of  the  waters,  so  that  by  means  of 
those  different  outlets  the  channel  was  quickly  dried. 
The  two  bodies  of  troops  being  conducted  by  Baby- 
lonian deserters,  entered  by  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  finding  the  brazen  gates  at  the  ends  of  the  streets, 
abutting  on  the  banks,  left  open  by  reason  of  the  ge- 
neral disorder  which   prevailed  in  that  riotous  .night, 
they  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  city.    According 
to  the  concerted  plan  of  operation,  they  met  at   the 
royal  palace,  where  the  king  was  giving  a  grand  and 
licentious  entertainment  to  a  thousand  of  his  nobles.* 
Admitting  the  extent  given  to  Babylon  by  Herodotus, 
each  of  these  parties  had  seven  miles  and  a  half,  or, 
according  to  the  measures  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  six 
miles  to  march   from  their  entrance  into  the  city,  be- 
fore they  reached  the  royal  palace,  which  stood  in  the 
centre.     The  supposition,  therefore,  of  some  writers, 
that  the  enemy  had  already  entered  when  the  hand- 
writing appeared  on  the  wall,  is  extremely  probable. 
The  effects  of  drunkenness  strengthening  the  incredu- 
lity, or  deranging  the  reason  of  the  king  and  his  at- 
tendants, may  naturally  account  for    the  little   regard 
which  they  paid  to   Daniel's  denunciations,  and  their 
neglect  of  taking  any  measures   for   their  own  safely. 
The  assailants,  having  surprised  and  cut  in  pieces  the 
guards,  rushed  into  the  palace,  and  put  the  king  and 
Ins  dissolute  courtiers  to  the  sword.     The  people  he- 
mg  apprised  of  the  event,  immediately  submitted,  and 
the  conquest  was  completed  without  further  opposi- 
tion.    Such  is  the  account  left  us   by  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  ot 
antiquity,  the  subjugation  of  Babylon,  the  donuneer- 

*  Daiiiel,  ch.  5,  T.  1, 
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ing  seat  of  the  eastern  empire,  celebrated  in  profane 
and  sacred  history ;  a  city  which  Divine  Providence 
had  aggrandized,  and  used  as  an  instrument  of  wrath 
for  the  punishment  of  the  Jews  and  other  wicked  na- 
tions, and  of  which  the  downfal  was  so  often  predicted 
by  the  prophets  of  Israel  in  the  boldest  strains  of  Ori- 
ental eloquence.* 

History  affords  no  authentic  information  relative  to 
the  government  and  laws  of  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians, except  the  account  which  the  Greek  writers 
have  given  of  the  regulations  of  Nynias.  But  how 
long  these  were  maintained,  and  what  system  was 
adopted  after  Babylon  became  the  seat  of  empire,  are 
matters  of  equal  uncertainty.  The  long  space  of  more 
than  eleven  centuries,  which  elapsed  between  the  reign 
of  Nynias  and  that  of  Sardanapulus,  presents  a  vast 
chasm  in  the  Assyrian  annals;  and  the  sequel,  until 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  is  little  more  than  a  chaos. 
The  history  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  except  in 
what  relates  to  its  consolidation  and  aggrandizement 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  its  final  subversion  by 
Cyrus,  is  scarcely  less  obscure.  It  affords  no  direct 
ind  authentic  information  relative  to  the  system  of 
government  and  civil  polity.  From  such  superficial 
documents,  however,  as  may  be  collected  from  various 
fragments  and  from  collateral  circumstances,  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  appears  to 
have  been  always  despotic.  Sacerdotal  domination, 

*  Mr.  Rennell  has  employed  a  whole  section  in  a  critical  enquiry  con- 
cerning Babylon,  in  which  he  calculates  the  area  at  72  square  British 
miles,  and  the  probable  number  of  inhabitants  at  something,  more  than 
1,200,000,  which  seems  too  high  a  computation:  he  fixes  the  height  of 
the  temple  of  Belus  at  500  feet.  Geog.  of  Herodot.  sect.  14.-  D'An- 
ville  computes  the  area  of- Babylon  at  thirty-six  miles.  L'Euph.  and  Le 
"fig.  p.  1 1 3. 
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which  constituted  the  essence  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, is  also  a  distinguishable,  although  a  less  promi- 
nent feature  in  that  of  Babylon.  In  Egypt  the  priest- 
hood was  the  principal,  or  rather  the  only  fountain  ,of 
power ;  in  Babylon  the  military  interest  seems  to  have 
been  preponderant.  The  power  of  the  Babylonian 
p'riests,  over  both  princes  and  people,  was  exceedingly 
great;  but  the  facts  related  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
and  in  some  of  the  apocryphal  writings,  as  well  as  se- 
veral passages  of  Josephus  and  other  profane  histo-t 
rians,  lead  us  to  believe  that  their  authority  was  sup- 
ported rather  by  the  influence  of  astrology  and  other 
modes  of  divination,  in  virtue  of  which  they  assumed 
the  venerable  character  of  expositors  of  the  will  of  the 
gods  than  by  any  constitutional  privilege.  The  kings 
of  Babylon  appear  to  have  regarded  the  priests  rather 
as  counsellors  and  directors  than  as  dictators. 

In  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  of  hu- 
man circumstances,  religion  constitutes  a  principal 
feature  ;  and  it  is  among  these  primitive  nations,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  those  various  forms  un- 
der which  it  has  at  different  periods  appeared.  Man 
received  at  his  creation  all  the  knowledge  that  was 
suitable  to  this  present  state  of  existence.  This  pri- 
mitive knowledge  was  soon  obscured,  and  almost  obli- 
terated, through  the  operation  of  sensual  passions  and 
a  constant  attention  to  physical  wants.  The  pure 
worship  of  one  supreme  and  universal  Being,  trans- 
mitted from  Nouh  to  his  posterity,  remained  uncor- 
rupted  only  in  the  family  of  Abraham,  while  among 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  religion  began  to  assume  a 
thousand  fantastic  forms,  produced  by  the  vagaries  of 
imagination,  agitated  by  joy  or  grief,  hope  or  fear. 
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nnd  modified  by  a  variety  of  fortuitous  circumstances.* 
The  religion  of  the  Chaldeans  was  Zabaisin,  or  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  originated  at  Babylon,  and  to  have 
been  from  thence  communicated  to  the  greatest  pa:t. 
of  the  globe.  In  Zabatsm  may  be  discovered  the  ori- 
gin of  Polytheism  and  of  every  kind  of  idolatry  .f  All 
ihe  various  forms  which  Paganism  assumed,  were  only 
so  many  different  shoots  from  their  original  stem.  The 
legislators  of  antiquity  adapted  their  institutions  to  the 
state  of  the  different  nations  which  they  had  to  rule; 
and  from  the  variety  of  human  circumstances,  and  the 
various  stages  of  Intellectual  improvement,  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  government,  took 
their  colouring. 

To  the  original  worship  of  one  eternal  and  universal 
Being,  the  Chaldeans  added  the  secondary  adoration 
of  the  celestial  orbs,  which  they  regarded  as  his  minis- 
ters, and  invoked  as  mediators.];  They  considered 
these  glorious  luminaries  as  the  habitations  of  subor- 
dinate divinities,  through  whose  agency  they  supposed 
them  to  be  moved  and  the  whole  universe  governed.^ 
To  these  they  erected  temples  and  offered  sacrifices. 
They  instituted  festivals  to  their  honour,  and  studied 
to  conciliate  their  favour  or  to  avert  their  displeasure. 
Their  rites  were  gradually  multiplied,  and  their  wor- 
ship became  more  sensual.  Symbolical  figures  were 
invented,  representing,  in  a^  allegorical  manner,  the 
supposed  powers  and  properties  of  these  subaltern  dei- 
ties, and  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Essence, 

*  Warburton's  Divine  Leg.  book  3,  sect.  6. 
f  Owen  de  Ortu  Idolatriae,  lib.  3,  cap.  4. 
£  Prideaux  Connect,  par  1,  book  3. 
$  Diod.  Sicul.  ]ib.  2, 
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Images  were  of  all  symbols  the  most  suitable  to  tbe 
conceptions  of  the  multitude.  To  these  the  people 
transferred  that  homage  which  they  had  been  taught 
to  offer  to  the  objects  thus  represented.  They  were 
consecrated  with  the  most  pompous  solemnity,  and 
incense  was  burnt  before  them.  They  were  honoured 
with  sacrifices,  and  the  superstitious  vulgar  were 
brought  to  imagine  that  the  gods  themselves  conde- 
scended to  inhabit  these  material  representations. 
Zabaism,  however,  in  its  most  corrupted  state,  was 
not,  any  more  than  the  other  systems  of  Paganism,* 
incompatible  with  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
which  was  always  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Chal- 
dean religion.  Whether  the  Babylonians  believed  the 
eternity  of  the  world  as  a  necessary  emanation  of  the 
Deity,  or  its  creation  at  some  particular  period,  by  an 
arbitrary  act  of  his  will,  is  not  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained.*!" But  it  is  well  known  that  the  existence  of  a 
future  state,  was  an  uncontested  article  of  their  creed. 
The  priests  of  Babylon,  however,  converted  religion 
into  an  engine  of  power  and  policy.  Zabaism,  aided 
by  astronomical  observations,  produced  astrology,  a 
scheme  admirably  calculated  for  acquiring  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  men.  By  arrogating  to  themselves 
the  power  of  investigating  the  sacred  counsels  of  hea- 
ven, the  priests  of  Babylon  maintained  their  influence 
over  superstitious  princes  and  an  ignorant  people. 

Of  the  commerce  of  these  nations,  no  distinct  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained,  as  history  is  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  situation  of  Assyria  aad  Chaldea,  which,  by 
means  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  had  an  easy 
communication  with  the  Persian  Gulph,  was  favorable 

*  Prideaux,  ubi  supra.— Cndworth's  iDtellectoa!  Syitem,  cb.   4,  »CCt.  1? 

t  Ou  the  subject  fc«-  Oudwortti's  .ijtuJiectual  System,  rh  4, 
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to  an  intercourse  with  the  Oriental  countries.  The 
splendor  and  luxury  which  reigned  in  Babylon  re- 
quired a  variety  of  supplies;  but  history  is  silent  in, 
regard  to  the  channels  by  which  they  were  introduced. 
As  nothing  can  with  certainty  be  discovered  relative 
to  this  subject,  the  most  probabte  conjecture  is,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  foreign  commodities  used  in 
Babylon,  were  furnished  by  the  commerce  of  Tyre ; 
for  the  Tyrian  merchants  would  scarcely  leave  unno- 
ticed so  ample  a  market,  so  nearly  in  the  route  of  their 
eastern  trade.* 

In  regard  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  other  na^ 
tional  characteristics  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylo- 
nians, no  documents  exist  that  can  afford  us  any  di- 
rect information.  During  the  reisrn  of  Nebuchadnez- 

O  O 

zar,  they  were  a  warlike  people  ;  but  after  the  death 
of  that  monarch,  their  military  genius  appears  to  have 
been  extinguished  by  the  unenterprising  effeminacy 
of  his  successors.  Of  their  literature  no  monuments 
exist ;  but  the  Greeks  have  given  us  some  information 
relative  to  their  scientific  attainments,  which  consisted 
chiefly  in  some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  In  this  they 
seem  to  have  been  equal  to  the  Egyptians,  and  like 
them  had  discovered  the  length  of  the  year  and  the 
method  of  calculating  eclipses.f  Like  them,  they  had 
also  made  some  progress  in  physiological  studies ;  and 
some  of  the  first  philosophers  of  Greece  travelled  into 
Chaldea  as  well  as  into  Egypt,  and  sought  instruction 
from  the  priests  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  from  those  of 
Memphis.  In  regard  to  their  architecture,  those  stu- 

*  M.  Rennell,  however,  thinks  that  the  Tjrians  had  no  trade  with  In- 
dia, Geog.  of  Herodotus,  p.  248.  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  un- 
der the  article  of  India. 

t  Hcrodot.  lib.  2,  cap.  109.— Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  2. 
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pcndoas  erections  described  by  Grecian  Writers,  seem 
to  have  owed  their  fame  for  magnificence  rather  to 
bulk  than  to  elegance  or  symmetry.  The  Babylo- 
nians appear  to  have  thought  that  greatness  of  design 
could  be  displayed  only  by  immensity  of  fabric;  and 
their  taste  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  strongly 
tinctured  \vith  that  pompous  ostentation,  which  has 
ever  been  the  characteristic  of  Asiatic  grandeur.  Of 
their  statuary  and  painting  we  have  no  accurate  ac- 
counts. Their  idolatrous  system  of  religion,  however, 
encouraged  and  even  required  the  exercise  of  those 
arts  ,*and  the  sacred  history,  in  describing  the  colossal 
statue  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  afford  a  proof  that 
they  Avere  not  unknown.  The  circumstance  here  al- 
luded to  also  shews,  that  among  their  other  pursuits, 
imisic  was  not  neglected.*  But  it  seems,  that  in  Chal- 
dea  as  well  as  in  Egypt  agriculture,  which  the  fertility 
of  their  soil  encouraged  and  rewarded,  was  the  science 
that  was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection. t 

After  examining  the  ancient  state  of  the  countries 
which  constitute  the  uttermost  part  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
and  tracing  the  dim  outlines  of  their  history,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  glance  on  those  that  are  situated  between 
the  latter  river  and  the  Levant  or  Mediterranean  Sea. 
This  tract  of  country,  yet  known  by  its  ancient  appel- 
lation of  Syria,  constituted  another  of  the  conspicuous 
theatres  of  action,  on  which  were  developed  some  of 
the  most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man species.  Here  we  have  a  distinct  view  of  the 
patriarchal  mode  of  life  as  it  existed  in  the  primeval 

*  Daniel,  chap.  3. 

t  For  the  agriculture,  drainage,  &-c.  of  Assyria  and  Chaldea,  see  Stra- 
Vo,  lib.  16.  p.  740,  742,  and  Herodot.  lib.  1,  p.  193. 
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ages.  The  ancient  annals  of  the  Hebrew  nation  truce 
the  origin  of  that  celebrated  and  singular  people  to  its 
most  distant  source.  They  exhibit  the  interesting  spec- 
tacle of  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation,  proceeding 
from  one  single  family,  and  experiencing  all  the  variety 
of  political  vicissitude,  advancing  from  obscurity  to 
eminence,  for  sometime  by  slow  gradations,  afterwards 
by  more  rapid  steps.  The  picture  is  then  reversed  :  the 
nation  is  seen  gradually  declining,  at  length  totally 
subjugated  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  Babylon, 
and  on  the  extinction  of  that  empire,  restored  to  it* 
native  seat  and  ancient  possessions.  But  every  one 
is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  events  recorded  in  this 
portion  of  the  Jewish  history,  that  even  a  sketch  of 
its  outlines  is  here  unnecessary.* 

It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss,  to  call  the  reader's, 
attention  to  some  of  those  peculiarities  which  render 
the  Hebrew  nation  a  striking  object  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  The  most  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  this  remarkable  people,  was  its  religious 
system.  Through  all  the  fluctuations  of  fortune,  and 
all  the  variety  of  political  revolutions,  the  Jewish 
nation"uniformly  exhibited  the  singular  phoenomenoa 
of  a  particular  people  discriminated  from  all  others, 
by  a  religion  founded  on  revelation,  and  consonant  to 
reason,  inculcating  the  most  sublime  and  rational  no- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  the  purest 
principles  of  morality.  Although,  through  the  vicious 
inclinations  of  the  people,  or  the  particular  views  of 
their  rulers,  their  history  affords  many  instances  of 
deviation  into  idolatry,  yet  the  pure  worship  of  the 
Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  was  the  basis 
of  their  religious  ideas,  which,  although  often  ob- 

*  Daniel,  Ezra..  Nthemiah,  Josephus. 
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scured,  were  never  wholly  effaced  from  the  public 
mind.  Those  periods  of  darkness,  in  which  idolatry 
seemed  to  reign  triumphant,  were  no  more  than  tem- 
porary eclipses  of  religion,  which  again  burst  forth 
from  amidst  the  gloom.  The  one  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence was  the  object  of  national  worship,  and  his 
existence  the  fundamental  article  of  popular  belief; 
while  that  leading  principle  was,  among  all  the  pajjan 
nations,  obscured  by  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  mytho- 
logical absurdities.  Among  the  Je\vs,  the  idea  of  one 
eternal  and  universal  Being,  the  Creator  and  Gover- 
nor of  the  world,  was  present  to  the  mind  of  every 
individual  of  the  multitude,  while  among  the  pagans 
it  was  known  only  by  the  philosophers,  and  totally 
concealed*  from  the  people,  whose  religious  notions 
extended  no  farther  than  to  the  ideal  divinities,  whose 
material  representations  were  exhibited  in  their  tem- 
ple?. 

The  Mosaic  system  was  eminently  distinguished 
from  all  others  in  the  mode  of  its  promulgation,  as 
well  as  by  the  nature  of  its  institutions.  Mencs,  the 
first  king  of  Egypt,  pretended  that  his  laws  were 
delivered  to  ban  by  the  god  Hermes.  Other  legi- 
slators imitated  his  example;  and  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  people,  called  in  religion 
to  the  aid  of  their  civil  institutions.  Lycurgus, 
having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos, 
established  the  Spartan  laws  under  the  auspices  of  the 
prophetic  divinity  :f  and  Numa  ascribed  his  institu- 
tions to  the  goddess  Egeria.|  But  Moses  was  the 

*  Divine  Leg.  hook  4.  sect.  6. — Strabn,  lib.  1. — Theologie  des  Pbild* 
sophes  de  1  Abb6  d'Olivet — Traduj  tion  Francoise  de  Cicero  Nat.  Deorura. 

t  Diod.  Sicul,  lib.  1. 

4  Plutarch  Vita  Lycurgi. — Livy,  lib.  1.  ch.  21, — Plutarch  Vita 
^•"n*. 
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first,  and  indeed  the  only  legislator  among  the  anci- 
ents, who  promulgated  a  code  of  laws,  in  the  august 
name  of  one  God,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  ruler  of 
the  universe.     His  authority  being  publicly  evidenced 
by  the  most  tremendous  signs  of  the  Divine  presence 
on  Mount  Sinai,  he  introduced  his  civil  and  religious 
ordinances   in    a  manner  worthy  of  the  source  from 
which  they  were  derived,  beginning  with  an  histo- 
rical account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  infusion 
of  an  intellectual  spirit  into  man,  and  the  origin  of 
physical  and  moral   evil.     His  laws  display  consum- 
mate wisdom,  with  the  most    perfect    adaptation  to 
human  circumstances.     The  primary  object  of  those 
which  relate  to  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is 
to  inculcate  just  notions  of  his  essence  and  attributes, 
a  species  of  knowledge,    which  constitutes  the  basis 
of  all  true  religion,  of  all   pure  morality,  and  of  all 
sound   philosophy.      Those    which   relate    to    human 
society,  are  admirably   calculated   for  the  peace  and 
security  of  its  members.     The  precepts  of  the  Hebrew 
legislator  are  directed  to  the  regulation  of  thought,  as 
well  as  of  action;  and  by  their  prohibition  of  inordi- 
nate desire,  they  strike  at  the  root  of  all  moral  evil. 
The  decalogue  comprehends  in  a  few  words  the  ele- 
ments  of  jurisprudence,   as  well  as    of  rational   reli- 
gion ;  and  the  consecration  of  every  seventh  day  to 
the  duties  of  religion,  being  an  institution  excellently 
calculated  for  keeping  all  the  others  in  remembrance, 
marks  the  completeness  of  the  system.     A  theologian 
might  here  find  an  immense  field  for  expatiation  :   to 
the  eye  of  philosophy,   a  view  of  the  Mosaical  institu- 
tion is  a  grand  and  interesting  subject  of  contempla- 
tion ;  and   the  political  and  religious   history  of  the 
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Iaraelites>  constilutes  a  striking  feature  in  that  of 
bumau  affairs. 

In  the  system  of  Moses,  there  is,  however,  one  re- 
markable circumstance,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  vari- 
ety of  conjectures  among  the  learned,  and  cannot  be" 
overlooked  by  the  historian  who  records,  or  the  phi- 
losopher .who  investigates  the  rise  and  progress  of 
human  ideas.  The  Hebrew  legislator  is  totally  silent 
on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  and  seems  to  exclude 
it  entirely  from  his  system.*  As  the  belief  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  strongest  stimulus  to  virtue,  and  the  most 
powerful  check  to  vice,  that'can  be  planted  in  the 
human  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  omission  of  so 
important  a  doctrine  should  confound  all  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  those  who  examine  the  Mosaical  institu- 
tion. The  learned  Dr.  Warburton  asserts,  that  the 
Jews  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  future 

•/         w 

state,  until  the  time  of  the  captivity,  when  they  ac- 
quired tht-ir  first  knowledge  of  it  from  ihe  Babylo- 
nians ;  and  that  Moses  intentionally  concealed  from 
them  this  important  truth.f  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  from  time  immemorial,  known  and  be- 
lieved among  the  Egyptians,  and  it  must  be  regarded 
as  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  Israelites  did  not 
learn  it  from  them,  as  well  as  so  many  centuries  after- 
wards from  the  Babylonians.^  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Moses,  who  having  been  educated  in  the 

*  Divine'Lrgation  of  Moses,  bock  6.  sect.  1,  2,  3. 
t  Id.  book  5.  sect.  5. 

$  The  existence  of  a  future  state  had  ever  been  the  doctrine  of  the: 
Egyptian?,     Dr.  ^Varburton's  Divine  Legation,  book  2.  sect.  6. 
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court  of  Pharaoh,  had  been  instructed  by  the  priest, 
and  was  skilled  in  all  their  science,  could  not  fail  of 
being  perfectly  acquainted  \vith  this  grand  dogma 
of  Egyptian  religion  and  philosophy.  His  exclusion 
of  it  from  his  system,  cannot  therefore  be  attributed 
to  ignorance  or  oversight ;  and  his  reasons  for  neglect- 
ing to  avail  himself  of  so  powerful  an  engine,  consti- 
tute a  subject  which  has  exercised  the  conjectural 
faculties  of  divines  and  philosophers,  from  the  days 
of  the  Sadducees  to  those  of  bishop  Warburton.  The 
omission  of  this  important  doctrine,  therefore,  must 
have  proceeded  from  some  particular  view  of  things 
in  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  in  connection  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  people.  Moses,  acting  as  the 
conductor  and  ruler  of  a  nation,  destined  to  preserve 
the  pure  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  appears,  in 
his  quality  oflegislator,  to  have  considered  the  actions 
of  individuals  only  in  connection  with  the  interests  of 
the  community ;  and  as  this  world  is  the  theatre  on 
which  national  rewards  and  punishments  must  be  dis- 
played, he  proposed  to  the  Israelites  none  but  those 
of  a  temporal  nature.  Considering  the  matter  in  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  requisite  to  have  a  right  compre- 
hension of  the  political  ideas  of  the  Israelites,  They 
regarded  their  state  as  a  Theocracy  under  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  government  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Moses  was  his  temporal  vice-regent :  the  judges,  his 
successors,  maintained  the  same  character  ;  and  the 
kings  were  only  the  viceroys  of  God,  invested,  pro 
tcmpore,  with  the  ensigns,  and  performing,  by  delega- 
tion, the  functions  of  royalty.  This  idea  of  their 
political  system  was  inculcated  by  the  residence  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  among  them,  in  which  the 
Shekinah,  or  Divine  presence  was,  after  the  promul- 
YOL.IV,  o  gatioa 
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gallon  of  the  law,  manifested  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  book  of  Leviticus.*  Moses,  therefore,  in  the 
character  of  temporal  vice-regent  of  the  Deity,  consti- 
tuted for  the  regulation  of  public  worship,  and  of 
social  order,  confined  himself  to  the  promise  of  tem- 
poral rewards,  and  the  denunciation  of  temporal  pu- 
nishments. And  it  is  probable  that,  without  an  ex- 
press commission,  he  did  not  think  himself  autho- 
rized to  propose  those  of  a  future  stale,  which  he 
therefore  left  to  the  ultimate  award  of  the  ccelestial 
Sovereign.  Subsequent  circumstances  induce  us  to 
suppose,  that  the  reason  why  Moses  did  not  receive  a 
command  to  announce  the  final  destiny  of  man,  was, 
because  the  full  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality was  reserved  as  one  of  the  peculiar  offices  of  the 
Messiah. 

General  state  of  society,  arts,  sciences,  fyc.~\ — After 
taking  a  view  of  the  political  and  religious  system  of 
the  Hebrews,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  bestow  a 
slight  investigation  on  the  general  state  of  society, 
formerly  exhibited  by  that  celebrated  people,  from 
whom  the  greatest  part  of  the  modern  world  derives 
the  chief  of  its  metaphysical  and  moral  ideas.  In 
the  primitive  times,  the  patriarchal  manners  univer- 
sally prevailed.  la  every  country  their  flocks  and 
herds  constituted  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
during  many  ages  the  opulence  of  the  Israelites  was 
estimated  by  that  criterion.  The  sons  of  David  had  their 
farms  and  their  flocks  of  sheep  ;  and  princes  did  not 
disdain  to  superintend  the  occupations  of  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  life.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  that  victorious  monarch,  who,  by  a 
series  of  conquests,  had  consecrated,  within  the  walls 

'  Leviticus,  ch.  40.  vor.  34  and  35. 
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of  Jerusalem,  the  plundered  wealth  which  commerce 
had  brought  into  the  countries  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Levant  Sea,  that  urbanity  and  elegance  began 
to  appear  in  Judah.  Solomon  having  augmented  by 
commerce  the  wealth  which  David  had  acquired  by 
conquest,  the  Israelitish  monarchy,  during  his  splendid 
and  pacific  reign,  attained  to  the  meridian  of  its 
greatness  and  opulence,  and  soon  after,  in  consequence 
of  its  fatal  division  in  that  of  his  son,  began  to  de- 
cline. 

The  distribution  of  the  territory  of  Canaan  among 
the  people,  according  to  their  tribes  and  families,* 
and  the  inalienability  of  patrimonial  possessions^ 
would  naturally  keep  property  nearly  on  a  level,  much 
longer  than  in  most  countries  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  this  constitutes  a  striking  feature  of 
Hebrew  society.  The  patrimonial  inheritance,  as 
well  as  the  personal  estate,  being  by  a  positive  injunc- 
tion of  the  law  equally  divided  among  the  sons  of  each 
family,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  double  share  to 
the  first  born,  every  individual  was  a  possessor  of  land. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  progressive  increase 
of  population,  eslales  would  in  process  of  time  be 
ramified  into  very  small  subdivisions.  The  right  of 
primogeniture  assigning  a  double  portion  to  the  eldest, 
had  a  constant  tendency,  although  in  a  slower  degree 
than  among  us,  to  produce  an  unequal  distribution  ot 
property,  and  with  the  unequal  increase  of  families, 
collateral  reversions,  the  different  exertions  and  suc- 
cesses of  individuals,  and  a  variety  of  other  accidental 
circumstances,  would,  as  in  all  oilier  countries,  con- 
tribute gradually  to  destroy  the  equality  of  condition  at 
first  established.  As  the  territorial  division  was  limit- 

*  See  Joshua,  ch.  13,  &c.  t  Levit.  ch.  V5,  v.  23,  Sec. 
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ed  to  the  promised  land    of  Canaan,    the    countries 
afterwards  conquered  were  annexed  to  the  royal  do- 
main,  and  were  at  the   king's   disposal.     These   de- 
mesnes  of  the  crown,  in   whatever   way   they   were 
managed,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  other  parts 
of  the    revenue,  with  the   emoluments   arising  from 
puhlic    offices,    civil  and    military,  afforded  to   indi- 
viduals legal  means  of  acquiring  wealth  and  distinction. 
But  in  the  latter  times  of  the   monarchy,  a  'horrible 
system  of  accumulation  and  oppression  had  introduced 
itself  among  the  Jews,  and  powerful  individuals  set  at 
defiance  the  authority  of  the  laws,  which  had  provided 
that  the  year  of  jubilee  should  be  a  general  release 
from  debt  and  servitude,  by  the  exoneration  of  all 
mortgaged  estates,  and  the  liberation  of  all  Hebrew 
slaves.*     The  opulent  Jews  found  means  to  elude  this 
salutary  law,  and  either  forcibly  retained  the  mort- 
gaged estates,  and  enslaved  persons  of  their  brethren, 
or  after  having  ostensibly  complied  with  the  legal  in- 
junctions, found  various  pretexts  for  a  second  seizure. 
At  that  time  there  appears  to  have  existed  in  Jeru- 
salem a  faction  of  overgrown   individuals,  who  held 
both  the  king  and  the  people  in  slavery. f     Neither 
the  power  of  the  monarch,  the  denunciations  of  the 
prophets,  nor  the  authority  of  the  law,  could  restrain 
the  extortions  of  the  Jewish  grandees,  until  they  were 
at  last  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the  greatest  part 
of  those  lawless  oppressors,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
rest  when  the  city    was   taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
During  their  residence  in  Babylon,  the  Jews  continued 
a  distinct  people,  enjoying  various  privileges.     In  the 

*  Leviticus,  ch.  25,  v.  8,   Sec, 

t  Jeremiah,  ch.  3-J-,  v.  9,  &e.     See  the  whole  \ie\v  of  these  affairs  iu 
:fce  Bock  of  Jeremiah* 
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space  of  seventy  years,  they  imbibed  several  of  the 
philosophical  opinions  of  their  conquerors;  a  con- 
siderable mixture  of  Chaldaic  was  introduced  into  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  in  all  probability  the  Jews 
carried  back  with  them  some  tincture  of  the  Babylo- 
nian manners. 

During  the  existence  of  the  monarchy,  the  Jews 
had  made  a  considerable  progress,  not  only  in  the  arts 
of  conveniency,  but  also  in  those  of  luxurious  refine- 
ment. We  have  no  particular  description  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  nor  any  distinct  account  of  its  extent 
or  population,  previous  to  its  destruction  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. But  the  prophet  Isaiah  minutely  describes 
the  extravagant  splendour  of  dress,  and  luxurious 
mode  of  living  which  prevailed  in  that  city.*  Every 
one  has  heard  of  the  magnificence  of  Solomon,  and 
from  his  time  to  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  both  the 
court  and  the  city  appear  to  have  exhibited  a  degree 
of  splendour,  perhaps  little  inferior  to  that  of  their 
neighbours  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  Jews,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  sciences  or  liberal  arts,  nor,  except  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  did  they  ever  pay  attention  to  commercial 
pursuits. f  They  had  little  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
the  study  of  which,  in  connection  with  astrology,  was 
so  greatly  in  vogue  among  the  Chaldeans  and  the 
Egyptians.  Statuary  and  painting  were  discounte- 
nanced by  their  law ;  and  Jewish  architecture,  except 
under  Solomon,  makes  no  striking  figure  in  history. 

*  Isaiah,  chap.  S,  v.  18,  &c. 

t  Jehoshaphat  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revive  the  oriental 
commerce;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  expeditions  of  Solomon's  vessels,  seems 
to  have  been  a  voval  speculation,  in  which  the  subjects  had  no  share. 
1  Kings,  ch.  '2'',  v.  13. 
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Solomon  himself  employed  Tyrian  artificers  in  all  hi* 
great  works,  and  neither  before  nor  after  his  reign, 
do  we  hear  of  the  erection  of  any  magnificent  struc- 
tures. In  regard  to  the  buildings,  indeed,  of  this 
prince,  if  we  calculate  their  dimensions  according  to 
the  common  cubit  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
scriptures,  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  conclude  that, 
notwithstanding  the  costliness  of  the  materials,  and 
the  elaborate  elegance  of  the  workmanship,  they  ex- 
hibit a  contemptible  littleness,  exceedingly  different 
from  that  immensity  of  fabric  and  ponderous  solidity 
which  characterized  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
architecture.  But  the  author  of  a  curious  work  lately 
published,  contends  that  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  are  given  in  the  great  cubit 
by  us  denominated  the  Hebrew  fathom,  which  is 
equivalent  to  four  of  the  common  cubits.  By  this 
calculation,  therefore,  the  dimensions  of  the  temple, 
instead  of  delineating  a  diminutive  building  of  about 
thirty-six  yards  long,  by  twelve  wide,  and  about 
eighteen  and  a  half  high,  exhibit  a  truly  magnificent 
structure,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
yards,  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  forty-eight  yards 
and  nearly  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  seventy-two  yards 
two  feet  ten  inches  in  height.*  These,  as  the  learned 
and  judicious  author  remarks,  are  dimensions  that  be- 
speak a  magnificence  adequate  to  the  intention  of  the 
founder  expressed  in  these  words,  "  The  house  which 
1  build  is  great,  for  great  is  our  God  above  all  Gods ;" 
and  again,  "  The  house  which  I  build  is  wonderful 
great."  f  This  author,  indeed,  with  much  good  sense, 

*  Rev.   Mr.  Gabb's  Trinis  Pyramidis,    or  disqniiitJons  on  the   first 
standard  of  linear  measure,  p.  117. 
t  2  Citron,  cliap.  1. 
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ridicules  the  supposition  that  the  queen  of  Sheba 
should  be  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  a  building 
only  36  yards  long,  and  12  wide,  or  that  80,000 
woodmen  should  be  employed  in  cutting  down  timber, 
and  70,000  labourers  in  carrying  materials,  with 
80,000  stone  masons,  and  36OO  officers  to  superintend 
the  work ;  and  that  all  this  numerous  band  of  work- 
men and  superintendents  should  be  occupied  seven 
years  in  completing  a  building,  of  which  the  dimen- 
sions were  no  more  than  sufficient  for  a  saloon  in  a 
nobleman's  palace.*  It  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  ingenious  author,  Mr.  Gabb,  has  cleared  up  a 
difficult  point,  and  ascertained  the  just  dimensions  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  structures  of  the  ancient 
world.  At  least  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  has 
sufficiently  detected  an  almost  general  error,,  to  excite 
a  further  enquiry.  In  either  case,  he  has  rendered 
an  essential  service  to  ancient  history.  If  the  com- 
mon estimate  of  the  cubit  here  used  be  not  grossly 
erroneous,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  superb 
monument  of  Solomon's  wealth  and  magnificence, 
notwithstanding  its  unparalleled  display  of  splendid 
embellishments  and  costly  profusion,  was  inferior  in 
magnitude  not  only  to  the  least  of  our  cathedrals,  but 
even  to  some  of  our  parish  churches,  and  if  we  ex- 
amine the  dimensions  of  his  palaces  according  to  the 
same  measures,  they  will  not  bear  any  comparison 
with  those  erected  by  the  princes,  the  noblemen,  and 
many  of  the  commoners  of  Europe. 

If  the  Jews  made  no  distinguished  figure  in  the  arts 

*  Mr.  Gabb  has  brought  forward  much  learned  and  ingenious  reason- 
in"  on  the  subject,  and  without  adopting  his  measures,  it  will  be  found 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  the  thiid  and  fourth  verse  of  the 
3d  chap.  "1  Chron. 
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and  sciences,  if  they  were  in  this  respect  somewhat 
inferior  to  their  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  contempo- 
raries, they  have,  however,  left  us  the  most  elegant' 
specimens  of  their  literature.  The  Hebrew  annals  are 
remarkable  for  their  conciseness,  simplicity,  and  pre- 
cision, and  their  didactic  pieces  are  replete  with  the 
most  sublime  doctrines,  as  well  as  with 'precepts  of 
the  purest  morality.  Their  poesy  is  not  excelled  either 
in  brilliancy  of  ideas,  or  sublimity  of  sentiment,  by 
that  of  any  other  people  ancient  or  modern.  The 
writings  of  the  prophets  are  chiefly  poetical,  with  a 
mixture  of  prosaic  language,  especially  where  narra- 
tive pieces  are  introduced.  Among  these,  Isaiah  is 
particularly  distinguished  by  energy  of  diction,  eleva- 
tion of  thought,  and  splendor  of  imagery.  His  writ- 
ings, which  have  not  been  excelled  by  the  greatest 
efforts  of  Grecian  eloquence,  remain  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  the  perfection  of  the  Hebrew  literature. 

Except  the  Phoenicians,  none  of  the  other  nations 
which  anciently  inhabited  the  spacious  country  of 
Syria,  appear  to  have  at  any  time  risen  to  such  emi- 
nence as  to  procure  them  a  conspicuous  place  in  his- 
torical commemoration.  All  that  is  known  of  them 
is  obtained  from  the  incidental  notices  in  sacred  and 
profane  historians,  in  treating  of  the  affairs  of  the 
more  celebrated  nations,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylo- 
nians, and  the  Hebrews.  In  regard  to  the  petty 
kingdoms  and  states  of  the  southern  parts,  the  con- 
nection of  their  history  with  that  of  the  Israelites 
affords  such  collateral  information  as  mav  she  us  a 

*>       O 

general  idea  of  their  customs  and  manners.  These, 
however,  arc  disgusting  rather  than  interesting.  Pro- 
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iligacy  of  moi\,:s,  Owrbarous  customs,  degrading  su- 
perstition, and  gross  idolatry,  admitting  licentious 
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rites,  and  requiring  human  sacrifices,  are  the  horrid 
traits  of  their  national  character.  With  the  state  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Syria  in  those  early  ages,  we 
are  almost  totally  unacquainted.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  this  tract  of  country  was  the  seat  of  a  king- 
dom, of  which  Damascus  was  the  capital,  and  which 
appears  to  have  sometimes  been  independent  and  pow- 
erful; but  in  all  probability  was  often  tributary  to  the 
Assyrian  monarchs.  Syria  and  Assyria,  indeed,  are 
frequently  confounded  by  the  most  ancient  historians 
and  geographers.  On  that  part  of  the  coast  which 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Phoenicia, 
the  maritime  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,*  those  primi- 
tive seats  of  navigation  and  commerce,  are  objects 
highly  worthy  of  attention ,*  but  we  have  no  distinct 
knowledge  of  their  affairs.  Their  history  is  not  the 
history  of  conquest,  but  of  commerce,  which  was  the 
grand  object  of  their  pursuit,  the  source  of  their 
wealth,  and  even  the  support  of  their  existence. 
Confiired  to  a  narrow  territory  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  the  Tyrians  turned  their  attention  to  that  element, 
which  offered  them  an  extensive  and  valuable  em- 
pire, neither  obstructed  by  enemies,  nor  disputed  by 
rivals.  Their  local  circumstances  determined  their 
pursuits,  and  formed  their  national  character.  Their 
early  proficiency  in  navigation,  and  several  other  arts, 
as  well  as  their  extensive  commercial  plans,  are  fully 
demonstrated  by  Solomon's  choice  of  Tyrian  artists 
for  his  buildings,  and  other  magnificent  works,  and 
of  their  mariners  for  carrying  on  his  Indian  trade.f 

*  Of  these  cities  Tyre  is  the  most  celebrated,  although  Sidon  during  a 
long  time  joined  in  its  commerce. 

t  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  M.  Rcnnell  does  not  admit  of  the 
Tvrianb  trading  to  India.  Geograph.  of  Herodot.  p.  218. 

*  Tiie 
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TheTyrians  shared  with  Egypt  the  commerce  of  India, 
which  they  carried  on  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulph.  The  latter  route  afforded  them  the  means 
of  supplying  the  great  markets  of  Babylon  and  Nine- 
veh, where  a  numerous  population  and  an  extravagant 
luxury  must  have  created  constant  demands.  Towards 
the  west,  they  traded  to  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  perhaps  had  proceeded 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  in  the  ages  here  under 
consideration.*  The  merchants  of  Tyre  are,  in  the 
scripture,  represented  as  princes,  and  ranked  among 
the  great  men  of  the  earth.  For  an  account  of  the 
multifarious  traffic  of  Tyre,  the  inquisitive  reader 
may  consult  the  27th  chapter  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
which  exhibits  the  most  distinct  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world,  and  es- 
pecially of  Tyre  its  great  emporium,  that  is  any 
where  found  in  the  records  of  antiquity.  Tyre,  after 
a  siege  of  thirteen  years,  was  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; but  the  inhabitants  by  means  of  their  shipping 
escaped  with  their  wealth,  and  left,  only  naked  walls 
to  the  conqueror.^  They  afterwards  built  new  Tyre 
on  a  small  island  opposite  to  the  old  city,  and  only 
half  a  mile  from  the  continent. 

Asia  Minor,  in  those  remote  ages,  comprized  many 
wealthy  and  powerful  states,  as  appears  from  the  nu- 
merous auxiliaries  with  which  their  kings  furnished 
the  Babylonians  in  their  last  war  against  the  Medes,J 
as  well  as  from  the  opulence  and  splendor  of  Croesus, 
the  famous  king  of  Lydia.  But  as  we  have  no  in- 

*  The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  founded  Cadiz  in  Spain,  about 
1000  years  before  the  Christian  ;era.  Vellci.  i'aterc.  lib.  1,  cap.  22. 

t  Trade  with  Babylon  and  India  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  27th 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  although  highly  probuble, 

J  Xenophon  ubi  supra. 
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formation  concerning  the  ancient  state  of  those  re- 
gions, except  what  is  collected  from  mutilated  frag- 
ments and  occasional  hints  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
nothing  important  or  interesting  can  be  said  on  so 
dark  and  perplexed  a  subject,  relating  to  so  early  a 
period. 

The  contracted  view,  here  exhibited,  involves  the 
history  not  only  of  the  countries  which  now  constitute 
the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  also  of 
all  Asia  as  far  as  it  is  known,  until  the  subversion  of 
the  Babylonian  and  the  establishment  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  After  this  great  event  Cyaxares,  called 
in  scripture  Darius  the  Mede,  became  sovereign  of 
the  extensive  dominions  of  Babylon  and  Media,  and 
after  reigning  two  years,  was  succeeded  by  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  his  nephew,  who  had  commanded  his  armies, 
and  achieved  those  great  conquests.  Persia,  first 
mentioned  in  history  by  the  name  of  Elam,  had 
scarcely  been  noticed  from  the  time  of  Abraham  and 
Chedorlaomer,  until  that  of  Cyrus.*  Previous  to 
the  reign  of  this  monarch,  it  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  its  own  princes,  but  dependent  on  Media. 
It  would  here  be  in  vain  to  discuss  the  different 
opinions  of  ancient  historians,  relative  to  the  origin 
of  Cyrus.  Rejecting,  however,  the  romantic  account 
of  Herodotus,f  the  only  probable  supposition  is,  that 
be  was  the  son  of  Cambysis,  a  Persian  prince,  and  of 
Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes, 
and  consequently  sister  of  Cyaxares,  or  Darius,  his 
son  and  successor.  Cyrus  having  ascended  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  saw  his  vast  empire,  which 
included  Persia,  with  all  the  countries  now  constitut- 

*  Genesis,  ch.  4.     Joseph.  Antiq.  jud.  lib.  2. 

*  Herod,  lib.  J,  cap.  107,  ixc. 
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ing  the  Asiatic  part  of  Turkey,  settled  in  profound 
peace,  and  reigned  seven  years  without  any  rival  in 
power.     This  prince  issued  the  famous  edict  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  which  was,  after  much  oppo- 
sition   and    intrigue,    carried    into   execution   in   the 
manner   recorded   in   scripture.*      Historians   are    as 
much  divided  in  their  accounts  of  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
as  in  those  of  his  birth,  and  their  contradictory  rela- 
tions only  serve  as  a  caution  against  the  doubtful  de- 
tails  of  ancient  history.     We  may,  however,  safely 
reject  the  extravagant  tale  of  Herodotus,  whose  in- 
formation relative  to  Persian  affairs  appears  to  have 
been  extremely  erroneous.     Had  Cyrus  been  slain  in 
Scythia,  and  his  body   mangled  as  they  relate,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  it  should  have  been  recover- 
ed out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  and  interred  at 
Pasaganda    in    Persia.      All    writers,  however,  agree 
that  he  was  buried  in  that  place,  and  his  tomb  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  time  of  Alexander.-}-     It  is,  therefore, 
lhe  most  reasonable  to  adopt  the  sober  evidence  of 
Xenophon,  who  says  that  he  died  in  peace,  and  cover- 
ed with  glory.*     Cyrus  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  accomplished,  as  well  as  the  most  successful 
heroes  of  antiquity. 

Asiatic  Turkey,  constituting  a  part  of  the  Persian 
empire  during  the  space  of  about  200  years,  which 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander, 
its  history  is  involved  in  that  of  Persia,  and  distinctly 
considered  does  not  afford  any  striking  or  memorable 

*  Vide  Xehcmiah,  Ezra,  Daniel,  Esdras  and  Joseph.    Antiq.  Judaic. 

t  See  on  this  subject  Cuitius,  Plutarch,  and  Arrian,  and  particularly 
Strabo.  Geog.  lib.  5. 

£  According  to  Xenophon's  account,  Cyrus  was  forty  years  of  age  when 
he  took  the  command  of  the  a/my,  sixty-one  when  he  captured  Babylon^ 
and  about  seventy  when  ho  died.  Cyroped.  lib.  1,  p.  7  and  8. 

events. 
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events.  These  countries,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  empire,  were  divided  into  satrapies  or  vice-roy- 
alties, each  of  which  paid  an  annual  tribute.*  In  this 
manner  they  remained  tolerably  tranquil  under  the 
Persian  government.  The  Jews  lived  peaceably  under 
the  protection  of  the  Persians,  enjoying  their  own 
laws,  and  being  governed  by  their  sanhedrim  and  high 
priest.  The  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
for  a  time  enjoyed  the  same  privileges,  but  at  last 
having  ens:a°ed  in  a  revolt  in  the  reisrn  of  Darius 

O  O     O  <•-' 

Hystaspcs,  they  were  finally  reduced.  The  assistance 
which  the  Athenians  had  on  this  occasion  afforded 
the  Ionian^.,  gave  rise  to  the  famous  wars  between 
Persia  and  Greece.  The  revolt  of  Babylon,  which 
happened  in  the  same  reign,  also  requires  a  comme- 
moration in  this  place,  as  that  city  was  within  the  limits 
of  the  countries  here  under  consideration.  The  Per- 
sian monarchy  had  not  only  imposed  heavy  taxes  on 
the  Babylonians,  but  also  removed  the  royal  residence 
from  Babylon  to  Suza,  a  measure  which  greatly  di- 
minished the  grandeur  of  the  former  citv,  so  late  the 
.splendid  queen  of  tlie  east.  The  Babylonians,  there- 
fore, taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  which  had 
agitated  Persia  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Cambyses, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  empire  in  consequence 
of  the  Magian  conspiracy,  and  the  subsequent  murder 
of  Smerdis,  had  provided  immense  magazines  of  pro- 
visions, and  openly  erected  the  standard  of  revolt. 
Darius  Hystaspes  being  firmly  established  on  the 
throne,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force  of 
Persia,  and  laid  siege  to  Babylon.  The  citizens  see- 
ing themselves  closely  blockaded  by  so  numerous  a 

*  For  the  twenty  satrapies  of  the  Persian  empire,  sec  Rennell's  Ceo- 
graph,  of  Jlerodot,  sect,  11. 
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force,  thought  of  nothing  but  wearying  out  the  enemy 
by  supporting  a  long  siege,  and  waiting  the  chance  of 
favorable  contingencies.  In  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
sumption of  their  provisions,  they  took  the  most  bar- 
barous resolution  recorded  in  history,  and  carried  it 
into  execution  with  rigorous  exactness.  They  agreed 
to  rid  themselves  of  unnecessary  mouths  by  a!  general 
massacre  of  old  men,  women,  and  children.  Fathers, 
mothers,  wives,  children,  and  sisters,  were  put  to  death 
•without  distinction  or  mercy.  Notwithstanding  the 
propensity  which  the  Babylonians  had  to  poligamy, 
each  citizen  was  allowed  to  keep  only  one  single  wife 
and  one  maid-servant  to  do  the  necessary  work.* 

In  consequence  of  this  barbarous  policy,  the  revolt- 
ers  thought  themselves  in  a  condition  to  set  the  whole 
power  of  the  Persian  empire  at  defiance.  Darius  hav- 
ing laid  a  whole  year  and  eight  months  before  Baby- 
lon, without  being  able  to  make  any  impression  on  its 
impregnable  fortifications,  endeavoured,  by  various 
stratagems,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city.  Among 
these,  he  did  not  neglect  to  attempt  the  scheme  which 
had  formerly  succeeded  so  well  with  Cyrus  ;  but  the 
vigilance  of  the  Babylonians  rendered  all  his  efforts 
ineffectual.  He  began  at  last  to  despair  of  success, 
when  Zopyrus,  one  of  his  principal  generals,  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  place  by  a  singular  stratagem. 
Having  cut  off  his  own  nose  and  ears,  and  cruelly 
mangled  his  body,  he  fled  in  this  condition  to  the 
Babylonians,  pretending  to  have  received  this  barba- 
rous treatment  from  Darius,  and  imploring  their  pro- 
tection and  means  of  revenue.  The  citizens  seeing 

o  o 

a  man  of  his  distinction  so  shockingly  mangled,  gave 
implicit  credit  to  his  story,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 

*  H«rodot.  lib.  " 

o  command 
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command  of  some  troops.  Having  made  some  suc- 
cessful sallies,  he  obtained  their  entire  confidence,  and 
at  last  found  an  opportunity  of  letting  the  Persians 
into  the  city.*  Darius  having  thus  obtained  possession 
of  Babylon,  put  3,000  of  the  principal  citizens  to 
death  by  the  excruciating  punishment  of  impaling, 
and  almost  demolished  its  celebrated  walls,  reducing 
them  from  the  height  of  200  to  that  of  50  cubits,  the 
altitude  mentioned  by  Strabo.f  This  second  capture 
of  Babylon  was  also  the  second  step  towards  its  de- 
struction, being  a  blow  far  more  fatal  than  its  conquest 
by  Cyrus. 

The  history  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  from  this  period  to 
the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  presents  nothing  wor- 
thy of  commemoration.  On  the  Macedonian  in- 
vasion, the  position  of  those  countries  naturally  ex- 
posed them  to  the  first  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The 
provinces  were  therefore  successively  subdued  by  the 
conquering  arms  of  Alexander.  The  city  of  Tyre, 
which  after  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar  had, 
as  already  observed,  been  rebuilt,  not  as  before  on  the 
coast  of  the  continent,  but  on  an  island  half  a  link- 
distant  from  the  shore,  by  sustaining  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Macedo- 
nian conqueror.  Alexander  caused  an  immense  mole 
to  be  constructed,  which  at  length  united  the  island 
with  the  continent ;  and  Tyre  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  his  victorious  arms.  From  the  vigorous  resistance 
of  the  Tyrians,  it  seems  that  they  had  enjoyed  great 
liberty  under  the  Persians,  and  were  strongly  attached 
to  their  government.  Gaza  was  another  of  the  cities 

*  Herodot.  lib.  3.  cap.  150  to  158. 

t  Strabo,  lib.  6.     Itennell  does  not  thiuk  that  the  walls  wt-re  ever  any 
higher  than  fifty  cubits,  or  twenty-five  yards.     Geog.  of  Ilerodot,  p.  38a. 

of 
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of  Syria,  which  made  the  most  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  Greeks.*  Jerusalem  submitted  without 
opposition ;  and  the  Je.vs  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
their  privileges .-f  Alexander,  after  having  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire,  made  Babylon 
his  residence  and  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  The 
central  position  of  that  ancient  city,  almost  equally 
distant  from  the  Hellespont  and  the  Indus,  rendered 
it  extremely  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

The  death  of  Alexander  and  the  division  of  his  em- 
pire gave  rise  to  numerous  revolutions  in  these  coun- 
tries. In  another  place  I  have  exhibited  a  sketch  of 
tlie  convulsions  which  agitated  Asia  during  those  con- 
tests between  the  Macedonian  generals.  It  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  repeat  the  relation  or  the  remarks 
already  madel  The  noble  and  successful  struggle  of 
the  Jews  for  their  liberties,  under  the  conduct  of  those 
celebrated  patriots  and  heroes,  Judas  Maccabeus  and 
his  brethren,  with  the  establishment  of  the  second 
Jewish  monarchy  in  that  illustrious  family,  are  events 
amply  detailed  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees  and  the 
work.)  of  Flavins  Josephus.  The  northern  provinces 
of  Syria,  with  part  of  Assyria  and  of  Asia  Minor, 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  princes, 
the  descendants  of  Alexander's  generals,  till  the  Gre- 
cian kingdom  of  Asia  was  conquered  by  the  Romans. 
Bv.t  Persia,  with  Chaldea,  and  the  greatest  part  of  As- 
svria,  were  seized  by  the  Parthians,  who  put  an  end  to 
the  kingdom  of  ilie  Seleucidae,  and  erected  a  new  em- 
pile  about  A.A.C.  260.  During  the  period  which  that 
kingdom  existed,  the  seat  of  its  government  had  been 
removed  from  Babylon  to  Seleucia,  a  city  founded  by 

*  Quint  us  Cm-lius,  lib.  4. — Piularch  in  Alesandro, 

t  Joseph.  AuUifc.  Jad.iic.  %  Letters  0:1  Ancier.t  History. 

Seleucus, 
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Seleucus,  who  seized  those  countries  on  the  partition 
of  Alexander's  empire.  Seleucia  stood  about  thirty 
geographical,  or  thirty-four  and  two-thirds  British  miles 
north-north-east  from  Babylon,  but  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  cities  was  about  forty-four  Roman  miles 
by  the  road.*  From  the  sera  of  its  foundation  in 
A.A.C.  293,  may  be  dated  the  final  decline  of  Baby- 
lon,-f-  which  till  that  period  was  large  and  opulent.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  materials  for  building 
are  scarce  in  that  country,  and  the  conveyance  by 
water  was  easy,  a  great  part  of  those  of  Babylon  were 
gradually  removed  to  Seleucia,  in  proportion  as  the 
latter  city  increased  in  population  and  the  former  was 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants .J  Its  massy  walls  and 
stupendous  structures  would  indeed  afford  an  ample 
supply  of  brick  for  that  purpose.  During  along  time 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Grecian  kingdom,  the  city 
of  Seleucia  remained  an  independent  Greek  republic, 
although  the  Parthian  dominions  extended  almost  to 
its  gates  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  contained  about 
600.000  inhabitants.^  Seleucia  was  destroyed  bv  the 

J  «  •> 

Romans,  A.D.  ]6J,  during  their  wars  with  the  Par- 
thiansjjj  and  its  ruins  undoubtedly  contributed  to  fur- 
nish materials  for  the  building  of  Bagdad.  Ctesiphon, 
famous  in  Roman  history,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Tigris  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Seleu- 

O 

cia,  which  was  on  the  western  side  of  that  river. ^[  This 
plaee,  which  was  formerly  a  village,  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  the  frequent  residence  of  the  Par- 

*  Rennell's  Geog.  of  Herod,  p.  330.  t  Ibid.  386. 

|  Ibid.  p.  363—367. 

§  Tacit.  Annals,  lib.  11.— Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  6,  cap.  26. 
||  Eutrop.  lib.  8,  and  Dion.  lib.  71.    Neither  of  these  authors,  however, 
relates  the  transaction  with  perspicuity. 
5J  Pliny,  ubi  supru 
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thiau  kings,  who  spent  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  en** 
cainpments,  gradually  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and 
became  the  capital  of  their  empire.  It  has  perished, 
however,  in  its  turn  ;  but  some  lofty  walls  and  ruinous 
towers,  the  remains  of  the  stately  palace  of  Chosroes, 
are  monuments  of  its  ancient  greatness.*  Such  has 
been  the  rise  and  fall  of  those  three  celebrated  cities. 
Their  ruins  are  barely  visible.  Those  of  Babylon  ex- 
hibit only  shapeless  masses,  rising  in  the  form  of  hills, 
spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  and  in  many  places 
enveloped  in  woods  and  coppices.  The  heap  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple  and  tower 
of  Belus,  is  about  sixty  yards  in  height,:  and  not  dis- 
tinguishable as  the  remains  of  a  structure  erected  bv 
human  hands,  except  by  the  bricks,  earthen  vessels, 
marbles,  statues,  &.c.  that  are  found  in  it  by  digging.! 
The  Arabian  town  of  Hellah,  containing  10,000  or 
12,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  within^  the  inclosure  of 
ancient  Babylon,  and  built  out  of  its  ruins.  The  cen- 
tre of  Babylon  appears  to  be  about  fifty  British  miles 
nearly  south  from  Bagdad. 

Syria  being  reduced  under  the  Roman  power,  the 
Jews,  divided  into  different  factions,  called  in  that 
conquering  people  to  settle  their  disputes.  Jerusalem 
was"  in  consequence  taken  by  Pompey;  and  Judea, 
together  with  the  rest  of  Syria,  was  reduced  to  a  Ro- 
man province.  A  third  Jewish  kingdom,  however, 
was  erected  by  the  Romans,  and  Herod,  the  son  of 

*  Irwin's  Trap,  vol.  2,  p.  351,  £c.— Jackson's  Journey  from  India, 
p.  86.  The  palace  of  Chosroes  was  built  of  bricks  brought  from  Baby- 
lon. Kennell's  Geog.  of  Herodot.  p.  ST7. 

f  Renneir,  Geog.  of  Herodot.  sect.  14,  which  is  entirely  dedicated  to 
an  enquiry  into  the  situation,  dimensions,  population,  public  edifices, 
r^ins,  &c.  of  ancient  Babyloa, 

Antipater. 
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Antipatei-j  the  Idumean,  was  made  king.  After  the 
reign  of  Agrippa,  his  gfandson,  the  monarchy  was 
again  abolished,  and  Judea  made  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.  During  the  reigns  of  these  princes, 
Jerusalem  and  Judea  were  in  a  flourishing  state,  the 
kings  heing  considered  as  friends  and  allies  of  Rome, 
nnd  reigning  in  peace  under  her  protection. 

The  reign  of  the  first  of  these  princes,  Herod  the  Great, 
at  the  same  time  that  Augustus  governed  the  Roman 
empirej  is  for  ever  memorable,  as  being  the  period  in 
which  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ  took  place.  This 
great  event,  more  important  in  its  consequences  than 
any  other  that  has  ever  marked  the  annals  of  the 
world,  has  produced  a  revolution  in  human  ideas  and 
in  human  circumstances,  more  decisive,  more  exten- 
sive, more  durable,  and  certainly  more  beneficial, 
than  all  others  that  are  recorded  in  history.  It  has 
produced  an  entire  new  order  of  things,  afforded  new 
hopes,  and  opened  new  prospects  to  the  human  race, 
extended  the  views  of  men,  and  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  the  intellectual  world.  In  comparison  with  this 
grand  revolution,  in  the  general  state  and  ideas  of  man- 
kind, the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  are  events  which 
sink  into  insignificancy.*  The  preaching  and  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  from  I  hat  capital  of  Judea  into  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  are  events  too  well  known  to 
be  further  displayed  in  iiils  compendium.  But  the 
rejection  of  their  promised  Messiah,  entailed  on  the 
Jews  such  dreadful  calamities  as  have  ever  since  been 
regarded  as  visible  marks  of  Divine  vengeance.  Op- 
pressed by  the  Roman  governors,  agitated  by  factions 

*  See  the  author'!  Letters  on  Ancient  History  for  more  ample  reflections 
on  this  subject 
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of  profligate  malecontents,  and  apparently  impelled 
by  a  judicial  infatuation,  the  great  council  of  Jerusa- 
lem took  the  desperate  resolution  of  entering  on  a 
war  with  that  power,  which  had  conquered  the  whole 
civilized  world.  The  issue  was  not  less  disastrous  than 
the  measure  was  desperate.  After  suffering  all  the 
horrors  of  foreign  and  civil  war,  Judea  was  at  length 
subdued.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  storm,  the  city  was 
Totally  demolished  ;  its  superb  temple,  which  had  been 
rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great  in  an  extraordinary  style 
of  magnificence,  was  levelled  with  the  ground;  and 
the  loss  of  lives  exceeded  every  thing  recorded  on  si- 
milar occasions  in  ancient  or  modern  history.*  This 
war,  begun  by  Vespasian  and  finished  by  Titus,  put  a 
final  period  to  the  national  existence  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  finally  dispersed  into  all  parts  of  the  globe,  stili 
remaining  a  distinct  people,  and  to  this  very  day,  ex- 
hibiting a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  the  Divine  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  Jewish  historian  in- 
forms us,  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  about  four 
miles  in  compass,  and  gives  a  very  particular  descrip- 
tion of  its  towers,  castles,  and  fortifications,  as  well  as 
of  its  magnificent  temple,  which  served  at  once  as  a 
sanctuary  and  a  fortress.f  But  we  have  no  means  of 
estimating  its  ordinary  population.  From  the  numbers 
which  perished  in  the  siege,  no  computation  can  be 
made;  Jerusalem  was  the  great  rendezvous  of  the 
armed  bands  from  all  parts  of  Judea,  and  the  point 
where  the  whole  military  force  of  the  nation  was  at 
last  concentrated.  The  siege  also  being  formed  at  the 

*  According  to  Josephus  no  fewer  than  1,100,000  of  the  Jewish  nation 
were  destioyccl  in  this  war,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  appear  to  have  pe- 
ri-bed in  Uie  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Joseph,  de  Bello  Judaico. 

4  Josephus  de  Bello  Judaic<\ 
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time  of  the  paschal  solemnity,  vast  crowds  of  people, 
who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
celebration  of  that  festival,  were  shut  in  by  the  Roman 
armies,  without  a  possibility  of  retreat. 

Asiatic  Turkey  being  now  entirely  reduced  into  Ro- 

•/  o  » 

man  provinces,  and  from  this  time  successively  com- 
posing a  part  of  the  Roman,  the  Byzantine,*  the  Sa- 
racen, and  Ottoman  empires,  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  without  any  regard  to  its  ancient  divisions. 
The  events  of  its  history  must  consequently  be  viewed 
in  subordination  to  the  revolutions  of  those  powerful 
states,  to  which  it  has  been  successively  subject.  Du- 
ring the  existence  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Greek  or  eastern  empire,  these  countries  were  ge- 
nerally in  a  flourishing  state,  although,  like  all  frontier 
provinces,  sometimes  exposed  to  the  Parthian,  and  af- 
terwards to  the  Persian  invasions.  After  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  Jerusalem 
was  re-edified,  and  became  a  splendid  Christian  city. 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  erected  by  impe- 
rial piety  and  munificence,  attracted  the  devotion  of 
Christians,  as  the  temple  had  formerly  done  that  of 
the  Jews.  Pilgrimages  soon  rose  into  vogue,  and  Je- 
rusalem, or  its  environs,  became  the  pious  or  fashion- 
able retreat  of  the  devout  and  opulent.  The  em- 
peror, Julian,  impelled  by  his  hatred  to  Christianity, 
attempted  the  re-edification  of  the  Jewish  temple;  but 
was  either  compelled  by  a  miracle,  or  induced  by  the 
Persian  war,  to  abandon  the  undertaking.  Historians 
of  great  reputation  relate,  that  subterraneous  fire?, 
bursting  out  from  the  foundations  in  a  terrific  manner, 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  tli.it  after  the  f'lll  of  the  western  em- 
pire, the  other  part  of  which  Constantinople  remainevl  the  capital,  is  by 
writers  indifferently  denominated  the  eastern  Greek  or  Byzantine  empire. 
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destroyed  the  work  as  fast  as  it  advanced,  and  finally 
caused  it  to  be  relinquished.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  ancient  history,  both  Pagan  and  Christian,  by  its 
multiplication  of  miracles,  disgusts  the  intelligent  and 
reasoning  mind;  but  it  must  also  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  supernatural  frustration  of  this  remarkable 
undertaking  is  much  better  authenticated,  and  was  also 
a  fact  which  lay  far  more  open  to  investigation,  than 
the  greatest  part  of  those  miraculous  events,  which 
interested  or  superstitious  writers  have  related  for  the 
amusement  of  credulous  readers.  Julian  is  universally 
allowed  to  have  had  this  design  greatly  at  heart ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  political  cause  for  its  relin- 
qnishment.  His  preparations  for  the  Persian  war  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  interrupting 
such  a  work.  The  presence  of  an  emperor  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  building  of  a  temple.* 

After  a  series  of  those  ordinary  occurrences  which 
are  met  with  in  all  political  histories,  these  countries 
were  destined  to  undergo,  in  ihe  seventh  centnrv.  ra- 

sj      *  »/  * 

pid  and  extraordinary  revolutions.  Phocas,  the  cen- 
turion, having,  about  the  year  002,  usurped  the  throne 
of  Constantinople  and  murdered  the  emperor,  Maurice, 
with  his  whole  family,  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  who 
had  been  under  great  obligations  to  the  friendship  of 
Maurice,  refused  to  recognise  the  title  of  the  usurper. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  war  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Persian  empires,  which,  in  regard  to  the  animosity  and 
vigour  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  the  magnitude  of 
its  events,  and  the  importance  of  its  consequences, 
claims  a  distinguished  place  in  history,  f'horoes  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  the  Roman  possessions  in  Me- 

*  Mr.  Gibbon,  although  no  friend  to  any  thing  that  favours  Christianity, 
fiuds  huijoolf  puoilcu  by  this  piece  ot  history.     Dec,  iioin.  Einp.  vol.  4. 
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sopotamia,  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  captured  several 
cities  of  Syria.  During  these  transactions,  Heraclius, 
son  of  the  exarch  or  governor  of  Assyria,  conducting 
a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Constantinople,  deposed  Pho- 
cas,  and  having  put  him  to  death,  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  accession  of  Phocas 
had  furnished  a  cause  or  pretext  of  the  war;  but  his 
deposition  and  death  did  not  put  a  stop  to  hostilities. 
Heraclius  mounted  the  throne  A.D.  GlO,  at  which 
time  the  Persian  monarch  had  carried  his  arms  far 
into  Syria,  and  made  himself  master  of  its  capital, 
Antioch.  The  intolerant  zeal  of  the  magi  converted  a 
quarrel  of  policy  into  a  war  of  religion.  The  animo- 
sity of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians  seconded  their 
invidious  representations  ;  and  the  savage  fury  of  the 
Arabs  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  Persian  armies.  In  6 14,  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  assault;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  the 
superb  churches  erected  by  Constantine  and  Helena, 
were  destroyed  or  greatly  defaced,  and  an  incredible 
number  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  were  massacred 
by  the  Arabians  and  the  Jews  attached  to  the  Persian 
armies.  Damascus  likewise  submitted  to  Chosroes  ; 
and  that  conqueror  having  directed  his  march  into 
Africa,  Egypt,  which  had  1 ,000  years  before  been  sub- 
ject to  the  Persians,  was,  in  Gl6,  again  subdued  by 
their  victorious  arms.  During  these  transactions 
another  army  advanced  through  Asia  Minor,  and  hav- 
ing completed  the  conquest  of  that  country  as  far  as 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Persian  empire  was  once  more  ex- 
tended from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphra- 
tes to  its  ancient  w< -stern  limits  under  the  successors 
of  Cyrus.  A  Persian  army  remained  during  the  space 
of  ten  years  encamped  at  Chalceclon,  on  the  eastern 
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side  of  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  to  Constantinople ; 
and  had  Chosroes  possessed  any  naval  force,  the  By- 
zantine empire  must  now  have  been  brought  to  its 
final  termination. 

At  this  tremendous  crisis,  Heraclius,  despairing  of 
the  safety  of  his  capital,  had  determined  on  removing 
to  Carthage.  But  the  patriarch  remonstrating  against 
the  measure,  and  exerting  the  powers  of  religion  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  conducted  the  emperor  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  extorted  from  him  a  solemn 
oath,  on  the  altar  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  would 
live  and  die  with  his  people.  The  Persian  monarch 
would  not  consent  to  any  peace,  but  on  the  most  ig- 
nominious terms  ;  and  Heraclius  prepared  to  equal 
the  actions  of  Caesar.  It  would  have  been  the  last 
step  of  imprudence  to  attack  the  Persian  camp  at 
Chalcedori,  as  the  loss  of  a  battle  within  sight  of  the 
capital  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  empire.  But 
the  Greeks  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  a  fleet  of  gal- 
lies  and  store-ships  was  assembled  in  the  harbour. 
With  this  naval  force,  Heraclius  resolved  to  transport 
himself  and  his  army  into  those  parts  where  the  ene- 
my did  not  expect  an  attack.  Having  recommended 
his  children  to  the  faith  of  the  people,  vested  the  civil 
and  military  power  in  the  most  proper  hands,  and  au- 
thorised the  patriarch  and  senate  to  defend  or  surren- 
der the  capital  as  exigencies  might  require,  the  em- 
peror embarked  with  his  forces  on  the  boldest  expe- 
dition ever  undertaken  since  the  days  of  Hannibal  and 
Scipio.  Descending  the  Hellespont,  he  landed  on  the 
confines  of  Syria,  and  acting  in  every  particular  the 
part  of  a  consummate  general,  inspired  his  soldiers 
with  the  same  courage  and  patriotism  by  which  he 
•was  animated.  Penetrating  through  Cilicia  to  the 
^  mountains 
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mountains  of  Taurus,  by  skilful  manoeuvres  he  defeated 
the  Persians,  and  convinced  the  world  that  their  arms 
were  not  invincible.  Alter  a.  successful  and  glorious 
campaign,  he  placed  his  troops  in  winter  quarters,  and 
returned  to  his  capital  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  second 
expedition.  Having  mustered  a  select  band,  he  again 
embarked,  but  pursuing  a  different  route,  he  sailed 
from  Constantinople  by  the  Blark  Sea  to  Trebisond  ; 
and  assembling  his  forces,  which  had  wintered  in  those 
regions,  he  marched  against  Chosroes,  who  retreated 
on  his  approach.  Two  successive  campaigns  were 
signalized  by  the  most  rapid  conquests  on  the  part  of 
Heraclius,  who,  in  revenge  for  the  injuries  done  to  his 
religion  and  empire,  every  where  extinguished  the 
sacred  fire,  demolished  the  temples  of  the  magi,  and 
destroyed  the  statues  of  Chosroes,  who  had  arrogated 
to  himself  divine  honours.  The  total  destruction  of 
Ormia,  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  was  also  a  just 
retaliation  of  the  calamities  inflicted  by  the  Persians 
on  Jerusalem.  During  these  operations  50,000  Greek 
captives  were  delivered,  and  in  their  grateful  acclama- 
tions, Heraclius  undoubtedly  experienced  the  most 
pleasing  sensations  that  victory  could  give.  Pur- 
suing with  ardour  his  well-concerted  and  successful 
plan  of  operations,  he  drove  the  Persians  quite  out  of 
the  field,  and  compelled  them  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  fortified  cities  of  Assyria  and  Media,  after  a 
vast  number  of  their  satraps,  and  the  flower  of  their 
martial  youth,  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners.  In 
a  battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Sanis,  in  Cilicia, 
the  emperor  is  said  to  have  slain  a  Persian  of  a  gigan- 
tic size,  whom  he  threw  into  the  river.  After  a  long 
and  successful  expedition  of  three  years,  he  returned  to 
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Constantinople,  to  receive  the  applauses  of  a  grateful 
people. 

A  bloody  and  ruinous  war  of  twenty  years,  had  by 
this  time  wasted  the  resources  of  the  two  empires  : 
Chosroes,  however,  resolved  to  make  one  desperate 
effort,  and  exhausted  the  remaining  strength  of  his 

o  o 

dominions  in  new  levies.  His  vast  military  force  was 
divided  into  three  formidable  bodies,  one  of  which 
was  destined  to  act  against  Heraclius ;  the  second  was 
stationed  to  prevent  his  junction  with  his  brother 
Theodorus ;  and  the  third  reinforced  the  cainp  at 
Chalcedon,  in  order  to  make,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Avars,  who  then  possessed  Hungary  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  a  desperate  attack  on  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  year  626,  an  army  of  80,000  Avars 
advanced,  and  completely  invested  the  metropolis 
of  the  eastern  empire.  The  shores  of  Europe  and 
Asia  were  covered  with  the  hostile  banners ;  and 
during  ten  successive  days  Constantinople  sustained 
the  formidable  assaults  of  the  Avars.  These  barbar 
rians,  in  their  wars  with  the  empire,  had  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  the  arts  of  attack  ;  but  the  Greeks, 
better  skilled  in  the  management  of  various  engines, 
constantly  repulsed  them  with  prodigious  slaughter. 
The  Constantinopolitan  galleys,  commanding  the 
Bosphorus,  destroyed  the  Slavonian  canoes,  and  ren- 
dered the  Persians,  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  idle  specta* 
tors  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies.  The  Avars,  at  last, 
wearied  out  with  continued  and  useless  efforts,  dis- 
gusted with  ill  success,  and  beginning  to  want  provi- 
sions, were  desirous  of  leaving  this  scene  of  slaugh- 
ter; and  their  chagan,  or  chief,  seeing  himself  in 
danger  of  being  forsaken  by  his  vassals,  was  obliged 

to 
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to  give  the  signal  for  raising  the  siege.  Thus  Con- 
stantinople triumphed  over  the  barbarian  force  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Heraclius,  in  the  mean  \vhile,  renewing  his  opera- 
rations  in  the  distant  regions  bordering  on  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  Seas,  engaged  in  his  service  40,000  Cho- 
zars.*  The  most  signal  success  attended  his  well  con- 
certed plans.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  in  or  near 
the  place  where  Nineveh  once  stood,  a  battle  was 
fought,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  The  vast 

O         ' 

army  of  the  Persians  was  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces  ; 
and  Rhazates,  their  general,  is  said  to  have  fallen  by 
the  emperor's  own  hand.  Heraeiius,  by  rapid  inarches, 
advanced  to  the  royal  palace  of  Dastagurd,  a  place  of 
extraordinary  wealth  and  magnificence.  This  seat  of 
regal  luxury  being  plundered  and  burnt,  the  victorious 
Greeks  still  advanced,  extending  their  conquests,  and 
recovering  great  numbers  of  prisoners.  The  proud 
monarch  of  Persia,  who  had  constantly  rejected  all 
overtures  of  peace,  seeing  fire  and  sword  carried  into 
the  very  heart  of  his  dominions,  shut  himself  up  in. 
the  fortifications  of  Ctesiphon.  Broken  with  age  and 
misfortune,  and  perceiving  symptoms  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  he  resolved  to  place  on  the  throne 
Merdaza,  his  favorite  son.  But  Sirocs  resolving  both 
to  assert  and  anticipate  his  right  of  primogeniture, 
conspired  with  the  Satraps,  dethroned  his  father,  and 
threw  him  into  a  dungeon,  where  the  unfortunate 
monarch  soon  expired.  Whether  grief,  hunger,  or 
torture,  put  a  period  to  his  existence,  is  unknown. 
Sirocs  having  massacred  his  eighteen  brothers,  ascend- 
ed the  Persian  throne,  and  immediately  concluded  a. 

*  The  Chozars  were  a  powerful  Turkish  or  Tatariau  tribe,    De  Guigne's 
Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  2.  part  2. 

*  peace 
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peace  with  Heraclius.  All  prisoners  were  restored, 
and  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Greek  and  Persian 
empires  were  established.  Restitution  was  also  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  cross,  which  Chosroes  had  carried 
from  Jerusalem.  Heraclius  returned  to  Constantino- 
ple covered  with  well-earned  glory,  and  hailed  by  all 
ranks  of  his  subjects  as  the  saviour  of  his  country.* 
He  went  the  next  year  to  Jerusalem,  to  attend  at  the 
restitution  of  the  cross  to  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  and  the 
identity  of  the  relic  being  attested  by  the  prudent  pa- 
triarch, it  again  attracted  the  resort  of  pilgrims. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  one  of  the  longest,  as 
well  as  the  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  contests 
recorded  in  history  ;  but  its  ultimate  consequences 
were  not  yet  discovered,  nor  even  suspected.  Con- 
stantinople had  reduced  her  Persian  rival  to  such  a 
state  of  depression,  as  seemed  to  promise  a  long  secu- 
rity from  any  attack  on  the  side  of  Asia.  But  politi- 
cal science  is  unable  to  investigate  the  decrees  of  Di- 
vine Providence ;  nor  could  the  contracted  sphere  of 
human  foresight  comprehend  the  distant  view  of  the 
singular  revolution  that  was  about  to  take  place  in 
human  affairs.  The  external  form,  relations,  and 
boundaries  of  the  two  empires,  had  undergone  no 
alteration  ;  but  their  vitals  were  exhausted  by  this 
Jong  and  destructive  contest ;  and  their  weakness 
contributed  to  the  rise  and  aggrandizement  of  a  power, 
till  then  unknown  in  the  world. 

The  Arabians,  previous  to  the  period  now  under 
consideration,  had  scarcely  been  noticed  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  Sometimes,  indeed,  their  rapacious 

*  The  relation  of  this  important  var  is  abridged  from  ch.  46.  of  Gib- 
bon's Dec.  Kora  Emp.  who  appears  to  have  carefully  examined  and 
compared  the  original  authors, 
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bands  have  contributed  to  swell  the  numbers,  and 
augment  the  disorders  of  the  Babylonian,*  Persian, 
or  other  foreign  armies  ^  and  sometimes  numerous 
hordes,  issuing  out  of  their  extensive  wildernesses, 
by  their  desultory  invasions,  have  struck  terror  into 
the  adjacent  countries.  The  neighbouring  nations 
frequently  experienced  their  ravages ;  but  the  annals 
of  the  world  did  not  record  any  of  their  conquests. 
Previous  to  the  seventh  century,  the  history  of  the 
Arabians  was  that  of  rapacious  independence.  Di- 
vided into  numerous  tribes,  hovering  round  their  ex- 
tensive deserts,  or  penetrating  into  their  inmost  re- 
cesses, in  search  of  a  few  fertile  spots  interspersed  in 
the  boundless  waste,  they  have  in  all  ages  led  a  pas- 
toral and  wandering  life.  From  the  times  of  remote 
antiquity,  however,  towns  and  cities  existed  in  the 
southern  part,  as  well  as  near  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulph.  In  these  a  profitable 
trade  was  carried  on  by  caravans  between  the  Persian 
Gulph  and  the  fertile  countries  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Among  the  chief  of  these  cities,  were  Medina  and 
Mecca.  The  latter  in  particular,  although  situated  iu 
an  ungrateful  soil,  was  grown  rich  by  commerce  and 
rapine.  Above  five  centuries  previous  to  this  period, 
a  celebrated  writer  had  remarked,  that  the  attention 
of  the  Arabians  was  equally  directed  to  these  two 
different  pursuits.^  Mecca  was  a  republic,  in  which 
the  tribe  of  Koreish  appear  to  have  had  an  ascend- 
ancy similar  to  that  which  the  Medici  possessed  a$ 

*  Xenophon  Cyropedia,   lib.  1. 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  and  de  Bello  Jndaico,  in  various  places.  The 
great  army  which  invaded  Judea  in  the  reign  of  Asa,  appears  to  have 
come  from  Arabia. 

}  Pliny  Hist.  Nat.  lib,  vi,  cap.  32. — Pridcaux's  Life  of  Mahomet. 
vol.5. 

Florence. 
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Florence.*  Whether  Mahomet  was  of  this  eminent 
tribe,  or  of  a  plebeian  origin,  is  uncertain  and  equally 
unimportant.  Whatever  might  be  his  extraction,  his 
property  was  small.  He  engaged  himself  as  a  servant 
to  a  rich  widow  of  Mecca,  who  bestowed  on  him  her 
hand  and  her  fortune,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
an  opulent  citizen.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  extraordinary  bodily  and  mental  accomplishments. 
The  former  part  of  this  character  is  probable,  the 
latter  is  unquestionable.  The  endowments  of  his 
mind,  however,  were  the  gifts  of  nature,  not  of  edu- 
cation, since,  as  it  is  asserted,  he  was  wholly  illite- 
rate.f 

Such  was  the  man,  who  was  destined  to  effect  the 
greatest,  revolution  in  human  ideas,  as  well  as  in  hu- 
man affairs,  that  has  ever  taken  place  since  the  esta- 
7>lishment  of  Christianity.  Inspired  by  enthusiasm  or 
ambition,  he  withdrew  to  a  cave  about  three  miles 
from  the  city,  and  having  there  spent  some  time  in 
silent  contemplation,  announced  himself  a  prophet  of 
the  most  high,  and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the 
Koran.  The  religion  then  prevailing  in  Arabia  was 
Zabaism,  which,  as  in  all  other  countries,  had  dege- 
nerated into  the  grossest  idolatry.  Each  tribe,  each 
family,  had  its  particular  rites  and  object  of  worship. 
But  an  universal  temple,  called  the  kaaba,  or  holy 
house,  had,  from  time  immemorial,  existed  at  Mecca. 
Hither  each  tribe  had  introduced  its  domestic  wor- 
ship, and  this  celebrated  Arabian  pantheon  was  filled 

*  Macliiavel's  Hist.  Florence,  book  7  and  8. 

t  See  note  on  this  subject  tn  Gibbon's  Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  ch.  50.  For 
t!,e  extraction  and  rise  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  see  Prideaux's  Life  of 
Mahomet,  and  Gagnier  Vie  de  Mahoin,  torn.  1.  with  the  narrative  of 
Abulfeda  ia  his  preface. 

with 
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with  idols  of  all  the  different  shapes  that  fantastic  su- 
perstitition  could  form  or  imagine.    The  origin  of  the 
kaaba  is  unknown  ;  but  it  may  reasonably  claim  a  high 
antiquity.  All  Arabia  revered  its  superior  sanctity;  and 
in  the  last  month  of  each  year,  the  city  and  temple  of 
Mecca  were  crowded  with  pilgrims,  a  custom  which  the 
koran  has  confirmed.     But  universal  toleration,  toge- 
ther with  uncivilized  freedom,  prevailed  in  Arabia ; 
and  while  the  adjacent  countries  were  shaken  with  the 
storms  of  conquest  and   tyranny,  the  victims  of  poli- 
tical and  religious  oppression,  took  refuge  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  those  extensive  deserts.     In  the  reigns  of 
Titus  and  Adrian,  great  numbers  of  Jews  had  retired 
into  Arabia,  and  Christians  of  all  the  persecuted  sects 
had  sought  the  same  calm  retreat.     Arabia,  therefore, 
displayed  a  mixture  of  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians, 
of  all  sects  and  denominations.     Mahomet,  although 
destitute  of  literature,  had  studied  the  book  of  nature 
and  of  man,  and  conceived  the  great  design  of  insti- 
tuting a  religion  that  might  unite  all   the  Arabians 
under  its    banners ;  and  his  scheme    was    admirably 
calculated  for  that  purpose.     His  observations  on  the 
state  of  the  world,  might  convince  him  that  idolatry 
was  not  only  an  unreasonable,  but  a  declining  system. 
His  naturally  strong  understanding  and  sound  judg- 
ment, would  enable  him  to  perceive  the  existence  of 
one  Supreme  and  sole  Deity  to  be  so  rational  an  arti- 
cle of  belief,  that  no   permanent  system   of  religion 
could  be  established  except,  on  that  solid  basis.     By 
testifying  his  regard  for  the  scriptures,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  prophetic  character  and  divine  mission  of 
Moses  and  Jesus,  he  lessened  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians  against  his  doctrine,    while    his 
recommendatiou,  and  practice  of  prayer,  fasting,  and 

mas?. 
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mass,  acquired  him  the  reputation  of  superior  sanc- 
tiiy.  Comprising  in  his  grand  design  a  military,  as 
well  as  a  religious  system,  he  promised  a  paradise  of 
sensual  delights,  to  all  who  should  fall  in  the  cause  of 
his  faith.  He  allowed  poligamy,  to  which  he  knew 
the  Arabians  to  be  strongly  inclined  ;  but  he  reproba- 
ted drunkenness,  to  which  they  had  much  less  pro- 
pensity. Considering  intoxication  as  a  vice  degrading 
to  human  nature,  and  incompatible  with  a  capacity 
for  great  undertakings,  he  resolved  to  take  awny  the 
temptation  to  a  habit  so  pernicious,  by  prohibiting  the 
use  of  inebriating  liquors.  To  investigate  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  system,  would  lead  to  a  tedious  prolix- 
ity ;  and  it  suffices  to  observe,  that  they  were  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  ideas  and  circumstances  of  his 
countrymen.  His  pretensions,  however,  to  a  cceles- 
tial  authority,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  citizens  of 
Mecca,  and  a  powerful  faction  expelled  him  from 
his  native  city.  In  tlTe  year  of  the  Christian  cera  622, 
the  memorable  epoch  of  the  Hegira,  Mahomet,  with 
his  friend  Abubekar,  and  a  few  other  followers,  escap- 
ing from  "Mecca,,  fled  to  Medina,  where  he  assumed 
the  military,  as  well  as  the  prophetic  character.  Hav- 
ing made  many  proselytes  in  that  place,  he  assembled 
a  determined  and  daring  band,  inspired  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  animated  with  the  expectation  of  a  para- 
dise of  sensual  delights,  which  he  promised  to  all  his 
followers,  but  with  a  superior  degree  of  glory  and  plea- 
sure to  those  who  should  fall  in  the  cause  of  the  koran. 
This  was  the  first  vital  spark  of  the  empire  of  the 
Arabs.  Here  he  assumed  the  exercise  of  the  regal, 
as  well  us  of  the  sacerdotal  function  ;  and  declared 
himself  authorised  to  use  force  as  well  as  persuasion, 
in  order  to  propagate  his  doctrines.  Liberty  of  con- 
science 
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science  was  granted  to  Christians  and  Jews,  on  con- 
dition of  the  payment  of  tribute  ;  but  to  idolaters,  no 
other  alternative  was  left  but  conversion  or  the  sword. 
The  spoils   of  war  were  regulated  by  a  divine  law  :  a 
fifth  part  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  prophet ;  the  rest 
was  divided  among  [the   soldiers.     A  double  share  was 
allowed  to  the  cavalry ;   and  the  portion  due   to   the 
slain  devolved  to  their  widows  and  orphans.*     By  in- 
culcating, in  the  most  absolute  sense,  the  doctrines  of 
fate  and  predestination,  he  extinguished   the  princi- 
ples of  fear,  and  exalted  the  courage  of  his  followers 
into  a  dauntless  confidence.     By  impressing  strongly 
on  the  ardent  imagination  of  the  Arabs  a  voluptuous 
picture  of  the  invisible  world,  he  brought  them  to  re- 
gard death  as  an   object   not  of  dread,  but  of  hope 
and  desire.     From   all  sides  the  rovers  of  the  desert 
were  allured  to  the  standard  of  religion  and  plunder; 
and  the  holy  robbers  were  soon  able  to  intercept  the 
trading  caravans.     In   all  enterprises  of  danger    and 
difficulty,  their  leader  promised  them  the  assistance 
of  the  angel  Gabriel,  with  his  legions  of  the  heavenly 
host,  and  his    authoritative  eloquence   impressed   on 
their  enthusiastic  imagination  the  forms  of  those  an- 
gelic warriors,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.-f    By  these  arts 
he  inspired  his  followers  with  an  irresistible  enthusiasm. 
The  sacred  band  of  believers,  consisting  of  only  313 
men,  attacked  and  plundered  the  caravan  of  Mecca, 
escorted  by  950  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  the  bravest  of 
the  citizens  ;i  and  to  this  day  the  pious  pilgrims  annu- 
ally commemorate  the  victory  of  the  prophet. §  A  regu- 
lar war  was  now  commenced  between  the  congregatioa 

*  Rcland  Dissert.  Miscall,  torn.  3.   dissert.  10. 

'   Koran,  cli.  3  and  4.   with  the  notes  of  Sale.  $  Id,  ch,  3  and  8. 

6  Shiiws  Travels,  p.  '177. 
vn  T  .   i  v.  Q  of 
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of  the  Faithful  and  the  citizens  of  Mecca.  The  Ko- 
reish  brought  into  the  field  2800  foot,  and  200  horse. 
The  sacred  standard  of  Mahomet  was  supported  by 
only  950  believers,  whose  eagerness  for  plunder,  alone 
prevented  them  from  gaining  the  victory.  In  this 
engagement  the  prophet  himself  was  wounded,  and 
several  of  his  disciples  were  sent  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  Paradise.  The  ensuing  year,  625,  the  Meccans, 
with  about  10,000  men,  laid  siege  to  Medina,  but 
without  success,  and  finally  lost  all  hopes  of  subverting 
the  throne,  or  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  conquests  of 
the  exiled  prophet,  who,  on  their  retreat,  immedi- 
ately turned  his  arms  against  the  Jewish  tribes  of 
Nadhir,  Koraidha,  and  Chebar.  These  were  succes- 
sively reduced  and  cruelly  treated.  But  the  conquest 
of  Mecca,  his  native  city,  was  the  grand  object  of  his 
zeal  and  ambition.  His  power  was  increased  by  the 
submission  of  several  Arabian  tribes  ;  and  the  army  of 
the  believers,  from  a  few  hundreds,  was  increased  to 
10,000  enthusiastic  warriors.  Mecca  surrendered  on 
his  approach,  and  acknowledged  him  as  the  apostle 
of  God.  Thus,  after  seven  years  of  exile,  the  fugitive 
Mahomet  was  enthroned  as  the  prince  and  the  pro- 
phet of  his  country. 

The  conquest  of  Mecca  determined  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  the  principal  Arabian  tribes  ;  and  the 
obstinate  remnant,  .which  still  adhered  to  the  idolatry 
of  their  ancestors,  was  soon  subdued  or  extirpated. 
The  famous  kaaba,  or  pantheon  of  Mecca,  was  puri- 
fied, and  3JO  idols,  with  which  it  was  defiled,  were 
broken  in  pieces.  The  sentence  of  destruction  was  in 
the  same  manner  executed  on  all  the  idols  of  Arabia. 
All  the  people  of  that  vast  country  adopted  the  wor- 
ship of  one  God,  and  acknowledged  Mahomet  as  his 

prophet 
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prophet  and  their  sovereign.  The  rites  of  pilgrimage 
were,  through  piety  or  policy,  re-established.  The 
prophet  himself  set  an  example  to  future  ages,  by 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  pilgrim;  and  114,000  pious 
believers  accompanied  his  last  visit  to  the  kaaba,  or 
house  of  God.*  A  perpetual  law  was  also  enacted, 
prohibiting  all  unbelievers  from  setting  foot  within 
the  precincts  of  the  holy  city.-f- 

A  revolution  was  thus  effected  in  an  obscure  cornet 
of  the  world,  which  shortly  after  subverted,  or  shook 
the  most  powerful  monarchies,  and  extended  its  ef- 
fects to  the  distant  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eu- 
rope. The  prophet  of  Arabia  commenced  hostilities 
with  the  Greek  empire,  and  unfurled  his  sacred  ban- 
ners on  the  confines  of  Syria;  but  after  having  lost 
some  of  his  most  intrepid  commanders,  without  hav- 
ing made  any  great  progress,  the  war  was  neither  of 
long  continuance,  nor  productive  of  any  remarkable 
events.  The  mission  and  life  of  Mahomet  now  drew 
near  to  an  end.  During  the  space  of  four  years,  his 
health  had  gradually  declined,  a  circumstance,  which 
he  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  poison,  administered  to 
him  by  a  Jewish  female  at  Chaibar.  Conscious  of 
his  approaching  dissolution,  he  made  a  solemn  appeal 
to  the  people  on  the  subject  of  the  equity  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  offered  retribution  to  any  one  who 
could  accuse  him  of  injustice  or  oppression.  It  is 
said,  that  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  demanded  of  him 
three  drams  of  silver.  He  heard  the  complaint  of  the 
individual,  and  finding  it  to  be  just,  satisfied'ihe  de- 
mand, and  thanked  the  man  for  accusing  him  in  this 
world,  rather  than  at  the  clay  of  judgment.  He  en- 

*  Gagnier  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  3. 

*  \iebulir  Description  del' Arable,  ji.  SCO. 

Q  L2  franchisee! 
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f ranch ised  his  slaves,  and  viewed  with  calm  tranquillity 
the  approach  of  death.  Till  the  third  day  preceding 
his  dissolution,  he  performed  the  functions  of  public 
prayer,  and  asserting  to  the  last  the  Divine  authority 
of  his  mission,  he  expired,  at  about  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  with  the  firmness  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  faith 
of  an  enthusiast.*  He  died  and  was  buried  at  Medina, 
not  at  Mecca  as  vulgar  tradition  has  reported;  and 
the  fable  of  his  tomb  suspended  by  loadstones  at  the 
latter  place,  is  too  absurd  to  merit  refutation.  His 
tomb,  which  is  placed  on  the  ground  at  Medina,  and 
confers  on  that  city  a  reputation  for  sanctity  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Mecca,  is  annually  visited  by  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims.f 

Among  the  distinguished  characters  which  the 
.history  of  mankind  exhibits  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  moral  philosopher,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  in  a 
higher  degree  merits  attention,  or  that  a  (lords  a  more 
interesting  subject  of  curious  speculation  and  profound 
reflection,  than  that  of  the  celebrated  prophet  of  Ara- 
bia. Perhaps,  also,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  has  been 
more  erroneously  estimated.  An  inordinate  ambition 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  impelled  him  to  form 

*  This  acronnt  of  Mahorriet,  is  chiefly  abriil^ed  from  Prideanx's  life  of 
Mahomet,   and  Gagnicr's  Vie  de  Mahomet,  wiih  his   notes  on  Abulfeda ; 

but  I  ha>'e  in  i/oncra!  preferred  the  latter  as  the  most  impartial ;  I  have 
rejected  se-.  en-.l  popul.tr  tains  and  fable*  in\er.U-<!  by  the  Greeks,  such  as 
Ir.i  lit.s  of  the  ei:iic,{ov>  and  his  tame  pigeon  taught  to  descend  and  whisper 
ID  his  eur,  ai  I  ci-.ii:i'.)i  find  them  aUes'ed  on  any  p;i)od  authority.  For 
the  account  of  Hie  death,  &e.  "t'lVr1  prophet,  sea  Cannier,  torn.  3.  But 
these  particulars,  however,  roiiM  1; :  transmitted  only  by  his  attendant;. 
Nurcaa  1  find  ;iny  satis ;"•.;<. t;-iy  e\ii!<iiee  for  the  story  of  Sergiut,  the. 
•  :ir.>:;k  ;  but  if  Mithomet  ^.t^  i^r.ui-.uit  oj  Ic'lriSj  iie  must  have  had  some 
,.;j!-tant  in  con:;; ••:-iiiL;  the  k(  rsn. 
t  Cagniei  vie  it  M.-iho.ir.'.!,  tc:;i.  3.  RoLt'ia  dc  Relig.  Mabora.  lib, 

•~,    '..'iD     It'- 
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his  grand  project  of  prosclytism  find  conquest.  The 
supposition,  indeed,  appears  inseparable  from  a  view 
of  his  conduct.  Other  considerations,  however,  may 
have  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  in  conjunction 
with  his  views  of  personal  aggrandizement  and  exten- 
sive sway.  In  great  enterprises  the  actor  has  one 
grand  ohject  in  view;  one  leading  and  powerful  mo- 
tive generally  determines  his  conduct  ;  hut  others  of 
a  less  forcible  nature  not  nnfrequently  present  them- 
selves, in  conjunction  with  that  predominant  impulse. 
Such  are  the  accessory  views  and  subordinate  con- 
siderations often  made  use  of  to  justify  or  palliate 
those,  which  have  a  more  decided  influence  to  recon- 
cile conscience  with  inclination,  and  combine  duty 
with  interest.  This  kind  of  association  produces,  in 
certain  cases  and  under  certain  circumstances,  that 
union  of  enthusiasm  and  ambition  which  usually  cha- 
racterises such  as  form  projects  similar  to  those  of 
the  Arabian  prophet.  In  reviewing  the  conduct  of 
Mahomet,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  and  a 
new  empire,  ambition  must  be  considered  as  his  pre- 
dominant passion,  and  the  leading  principle  whicli 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  so  great  an  undertaking  as 
that  of  assuming  and  sustaining  the  character  of  a 
legislator  and  a  reformer.  But  in  a  scheme  of  so  bold, 
so  complicated,  and  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  the 
execution  of  which  presented  numberless  difficulties, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  variety  of  consider- 
ations presented  themselves  to  his  mind;  and  if  these 
could  be  completely  developed,  perhaps  hi?  character 
might  appear  in  a  more  favorable  light,  than  that  in 
which  ii  is  generally  viewed  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

In  making  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  qualiftca- 
o  3  tious 
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tions  which  distinguished  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind, 
and  the  measure  of  his  intellectual  powers,  appear  to 
have  been  extraordinary.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  mission,  his  hopes  could  rest  only  on  a  very  pre- 
carious foundation.  The  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
encounter  were  great.  During  a  considerable  time, 
converts  were  slowly  made,  and  his  prospects  of  suc- 
cess were  far  from  being  such  as  could  animate  his 
efforts,  or  flatter  his  hopes.  Amidst  all  these  em- 
barrassing circumstances,  his  enterprising  spirit,  his 
steady  fortitude,  and  his  patient  perseverance,  com- 
mand admiration.  But  among  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  his  mind,  his  extraordinary  talent  of 
knowing  mankind,  is  the  most  remarkable.  No  one 
had  ever  more  accurately,  or  more  successfully,  studied 
human  nature.  No  one  more  exactly  knew  what 
suited  the  ideas  and  inclinations  of  men,  or  more  per- 
fectly understood  the  method  of  gaining  an  ascendancy 
over  their  minds,  and  of  rendering  their  passions 
subservient  to  a  great  design.  An  impartial  view  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
shews  that  he  was  formed  for  every  thing  that  is 
great,  that  his  ideas  were  grand  and  elevated,  and  his 
views  extensive. 

That  these  were  conspicuous  qualities  of  his  mind, 
may  be  boldly  acknowledged  ;  but  in  appreciating  his 
conduct  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  we  lie  under  great 
disadvantages.  In  order  to  form  in  this  respect  ajust 
estimate,  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  prejudices  im- 
bibed almost  with  our  first  rudiments  of  literature, 
and  our  first  acquaintance  with  history.  We  must 
not  view  in  the  Arabian  prophet  the  enemy  of  our 
religion,  whose  appearance  in  the  world  has  been 

productive 
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productive  of  consequences  the  most  disastrous  to 
Christianity;  we  must  regard  him  simply  as  the  legis- 
lator of  a  nation,  and  the  founder  of  an  empire.  The 
motives  of  his  actions,  and  the  integrity  of  his  con- 
duct, must  not  be  estimated  by  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tian or  Jewish  morality.  If  we  suppose  that  he  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Mosaical  or  the  Christian 
revelation,  we  must  consider  him  as  the  most  flagitious 
profligate,  a  blasphemer,  an  impostor,  acting  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  in  founding  a  false 
and  corrupt  religion,  and  impiously  contemning  all 
Divine  and  human  laws.  His  history,  however,  affords 
no  documents  that  can  authorize  us  to  carry  so  far 
our  censures.  The  Arabian  legislator  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  either 
Judaism  or  Christianity;  nor  is  there  the  least  reason 
to  consider  him  as  any  other  than  an  enlightened 
pagan.  In  this  point  of  view  he  is,  therefore,  to  be 
contemplated;  and  by  this  standard  impartial  judg- 
ment will  estimate  his  actions  and  character. 

It  seems  that  Mahomet,  like  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers of  Antiquity,  clearly  perceived  the  absurdity  of 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  his  own  country,  without 
being  convinced  of  the  Divine  authority  of  any  other 
system.  This  appears  almost  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  to  have  been  the  state  of  his  religious  ideas. 
On  this  principle,  it  is  not  in  the  least  improbable 
that  he  might  consider  it  as  a  meritorious  act,  to  in- 
vent a  system  which  might  supersede  that  idolatrous 
religion,  and  establish  the  rational  worship  of  one 
Supreme  Being  among  the  Arabians.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  Mahomedanism  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  Paganism,  as  it  establishes  the  first  and 
great  fundamental  principle  of  all  rational  religion, 
Q  4  and 
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and  the  firmest  support  of  morality,  the  belief  of  one 
God,  and  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishments. 
In  this  respect  the  prophet  of  Arabia  shews  himself 
superior  to  all  the  Pagan  legislators.  He  estimates 
more  justly  the  rationality  of  opinions,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  motives.  They  amused  the  people  with  splendid 
festivals,  pompous  ceremonies,  and  material  repre- 
sentations of  ideal  divinities,  but  considered  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Supreme  and  universal  Being,  as  theory 
useless  to  the  multitude,  and  too  sublime  for  vulgar 
conceptions.  Mahomet,  on  the  contrary,  provided 
that  the  meanest  of  his  followers  should  not  be  left 
ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  religion,  and 
the  most  potent  incentive  to  moral  rectitude.  Pro- 
ceeding on  these  principles,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  might,  without  difficulty,  reconcile  his  project  with 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  persuade  himself 
that  in  abolishing  the  idolatry  of  his  country,  and 
establishing  a  religion,  that  exhibits  to  the  mind  a 
rational  view  of  the  essence  and  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  he  should  accomplish  an  undertaking 
acceptable  to  God,  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
man. 

Divesting,  therefore,  our  minds  of  those  preposses- 
sions naturally  formed  against  a  legislator,  the  suc- 
cessful propagation  of  whose  system  has  been  so  detri- 
mental to  the  Christian  interest,  we  ought  equally  to 
avoid  the  extremes  to  which  his  friends  and  his  ene- 
mies have  carried  their  veneration  and  their  abhorrence. 
Without  revering  him  as  a  prophet,  or  detesting  him 
as  a  profligate,  impartial  candour  will  perhaps  observe 
in  his  character  as  much  01'  the  enthusiast,  as  of  the 
impo-tor  The  j/ower  of  enthusiasm  is  wonderful, 
and  cUUiv-UiL  tu  calculate  in  its  full  extent.  The  mind, 

when 
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tvhen  its  energy  is  incessantly  bent  to  the  same  ob- 
ject, easily  mistakes  the  warm  suggestions  of  fancy, 
for  the  inspiration  of  Heaven,  -uni  the  labour  of 
thought  expires  in  visionary  rapture.*  From  enthu- 
siasm to  imposture,  the  step  is  short  and  easy.  The 
history  of  mankind  affords  a  multiplicity  of  proofs, 
Jthat  in  the  eyes  of  bigoted  adherents  to  a  particular 
system  or  party,  either  political  or  religious,  enthu- 
siasm can  justify  every  measure,  and  sanctify  every 
crime,  that  appears  conducive  to  the  interests  of  a 
favorite  cause,  or  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  de- 
sign. Mahomet  was  conscious  that  he  was  imposing 
a  feigned  revelation  on  the  credulity  of  mankind;  but 
considering  his  system  as  an  essential  reform,  he 
might  think  himself  authorized  to  assume  the  title  and 
character  of  a  Divine  missionary  in  order  to  sanction 
his  proceedings,  and  obtain  vhat  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  which  he  perceived  to  be 
necessary  to  his  success.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Arabian  legislator.  It  had  been 
adopted  by  Lycurgus  and  Numa,  and  in  a  more  re- 
cent period  by  Mango  Capac  in  Peru,  as  well  as  by 
numbers  of  Christian  fanatics.  From  these  modes 
of  reconciling  conscience  to  fraud,  in  conjunction 
with  ambitious  or  interested  views,  has  proceeded  all 
the  train  of  forged  miracles,  and  pious  fictions,  which 
have  in  all  ages  disgraced  religion. 

If  Mahomet,  even  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  asserted 
the  truth  of  his  mission,  and  in  his  last  moments  not 
only  supported  the  dignity  of  a  legislator,  but  ('i.s- 
played  the  firmness  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  calm 

*  History  affords  numerous  proofs  of  tins  observation,  and  daily  expe- 
rience corroborates  the  evidence  by  a  multiplicity  of  instances  in  our 
j'vu  times, 
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resignation  of  a  saint,  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the 
history  of  so  extraordinary  a  man,  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  causes  here  considered,  which  have  fre- 
quently produced  similar  effects,  and  confounded  the 
champions  of  falshood  with  the  martyrs  of  truth.  In 
reasoning  on  these  principles,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  Mahomet  might  reconcile  his  conscience, 
by  contemplating  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and 
the  merits  of  his  cause.  The  enthusiasm  by  which 
he  had  been  animated  through  life,  might  enable  him, 
in  his  last  moments,  to  maintain  that  tranquillity  and 
composure  of  mind  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pired, and  which,  if  the  circumstances  of  his  exit  be 
truly  related,  appear  more  consistent  with  the  death 
of  a  saint,  than  with  that  of  an  impostor  and  blas- 
phemer, conscious  of  guilt  and  apprehensive  of  punish- 
ments. 

This  enquiry  into  the  character  and  conduct  of  a 
man,  whose  life  has  produced  so  extraordinary  a  re- 
volution in  human  affairs,  a  man  whom  one  half  of 
Asia  and  Africa  reveres  as  a  prophet,  and  all  Europe, 
except  a  single  corner,  abhors  as  an  impostor,  can- 
not seem  uninteresting  to  the  philosophical  reader. 
The  portrait,  however,  will  perhaps  appear  too  favor- 
able, in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  minds  are  shackled 
by  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  who  have  never 
viewed  him  but  in  the  dress  in  which  he  is  generally 
exhibited  by  European  writers.*  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  considered,  that  if  these  prejudices  did  not 
exist,  and  that  if  we  could  separate  our  view  of  the 
man  from  a  retrospect  of  the  calamities  which  his 

*  If  the  Christians  should  think  it  too  favorable,  the  Mahomcdans 
would  esteem  it  still  more  defective.  Such  is  the  power  of  prejudice. 
Of  all  the  Christian  writers,  Gagnier  is  the  most  impartial. 

successors. 
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successors,  rather  than  himself,  have  brought  upon 
the  Christian  world,  we  should  not  contemplate  the 
prophet  of  Arabia  in  a  more  unfavorable  light,  than 
that  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  Lycurgus, 
Numa  Pompilius,  and  other  Pagan  legislators,  who 
stamped  authority  on  their  laws,  by  ascribing  them 
to  a  Divine  origin.  Impartiality  must  confess  that 
his  system  is  superior  to  theirs,  and  it  has  acquired 
an  extension  to  which  none  of  theirs  ever  attained. 
In  whatever  light  different  nations,  influenced  by  op- 
posite prejudices,  may  view  the  prophet  of  Arabia, 
who  by  a  wonderful  train  of  events  has  become  the 
legislator  of  a  part  of  Europe,  and  so  large  a  portion 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  all  must  perceive  that  he  was  one 
of  those  extraordinary  personages,  who,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us,  are  at  certain  periods  raised  up  by 
Divine  Providence,  to  effect  an  important  revolution 
in  the  state  of  mrndane  affairs. 

In  the  unlimited  indulgence  of  poligamy,  which 
might  have  seemed  to  promise  a  numerous  posterity, 
and  the  regular  descent  of  his  honours  in  lineal  suc- 
cession, Mahomet  had  not  the  happiness  of  placing 
a  son  on  the  prophetic  and  princely  throne.  All  his 
sons  had  died  in  their  infancy,  and  only  one  daughter, 
Fatiina,  survived  her  father.  She  was  married  to  Ali, 
who  being  the  cousin  germ  an,  and  nearest  kinsman 
of  the  prophet,  had,  according  to  the  laws  of  here- 
ditary succession,  a  two-fold  claim  to  the  sacred 
throne.  The  aristocratical  faction  of  the  military 
chiefs,  however,  resolving  to  bestow  the  sceptre  by 
election,  the  choice  fell  on  Abubekar,  the  father  of 
Ayesha,  the  most  beloved  of  the  wives  of  Mahomet. 
The  first  care  of  the  new  caliph,  was  to  calm  the  in- 
testine commotions  of  the  rising  empire.  The  death 

of 
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of  Mahomet  had  been  the  signal  of  revolt  to  the  Ara- 
bian, tribes,  and  a  new  prophet  had  arisen  in  Arabia 
Felix,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
body.  His  undisciplined  troops,  however,  were  un- 
able to  withstand  the  charge  of  Moslems,  trained  by 
Mahomet,  and  commanded  by  the  intrepid  Calecl, 
lieutenant  of  his  successor.  The  prophet,  together 
with  th.e  greatest  part  of  his  army  was  slain-;  and  the 
rebellious  tribes  of  Arabia  being  destitute  of  an  able 
chief,  and  acting  without  concert,  were,  again  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  power  of  the  caliphate,  and 
the  laws  of  the  koran. 

Abubekar  having  re-established  the  unity  of  faith 
and  government,  immediately  provided  employment 
for  the  restless  spirits  of  the  Arabians,  by  exercising 
their  \alour  in  holy  wars.  Zeal  for  religion,  and 
avidity  of  plunder,  excited  their  courage,  and  victory 
confirmed  their  enthusiasm.  Siroes,  the  son  of  Chos- 
roes,  enjoyed  only  eight  months  the  crown  of  Persia. 
Various  usurpers  disputed  the  fragments  of  the  mon- 
archy, which  after  being  exhausted  by  a  long  and 
ruinous  foreign  war,  and  now  rent  in  pieces  by  intes- 
tine commotions,  offered  an  easy  prey  to  an  aspiring 
conqueror.*  The  Caliph  sent,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  A. I).  632,  the  bands  of  the  faithful  both  into 
Persia  and  Syria  at  once,  the  two  empires  of  the  east, 
which  only  four  years  before  had  been  seen  solely 
intent  on  each  others  destruction,  without  the  most 
distant  suspicion  of  clanger  from  this  new  enemy. 
The  short  reign  of  this  first  successor  of  Mahomet, 
allowed  little  time  for  the  extension  of  his  empire. 
Having  swayed  the  sceptre  only  two  years,  he  died  in 
a  very  advanced  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Omar, 

*  Bibliotheque  Oriental,  torn.  3,  p.  115,  &c 
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another  of  the  faithful  companions  of  the  prophet. 
The  reign  of  Omar  was  marked  by.  the  most  signal 
successes.  The  Persians  were  totally  defeated.  In 
tlve  year  f)37,  the  third  after  Omar's  accession,  Ctest- 
phon,  the  capital,  was  taken  hy  assault,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  nearly  subdued,  although  the  con- 
quest was  not  completed  till  the  year  631,  when  the 
male  iasue  of  the  Sassanides  became  extinct  by  the 
death  of  Yerdegered,  the  last  of  that  royal  race. 
While  the  Saracens  were  thus  victorious  in  Persia, 
they  were  not  less  successful  in  Syria.  Damascus  had 
l>een  captured  in  034,  and  a  bloody  but  decisive  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Arabians  over  the  troops  of  Hera- 
clius,  the  Greek  emperor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yer- 
mak,  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  country.*  In  6:>7,  Jeru- 
salem, after  sustaining' a  siege  of  four  months,  ob- 
tained an  honorable  and  advantageous  capitulation ; 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place, 
Omar  himself  came  from  Medina  to  sign  the  articles.-j- 
In  the  ensuing  year  Aleppo  and  Antioch  fell  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  Arabs;  the  former  being  taken  by 
assault,  the  latter  surrendering  on  conditions.  While 
the  enemy  was  making  so  rapid  a  progress,  the  un- 
accountable inactivity  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  tar- 
nished the  glories  of  his  Persian  wars;  and  to  his  in- 
dolence, in  all  probability,  the  loss  of  Syria  might  in  a 
great  measure  be  attributed.  After  these  repeated 
losses  he  gave  up  the  contest,  retired  fYom  the  scene 

*  For  tlie   reign  of  Abnbekar,  see  D'llerbclot  Bibjiofli,  p.  58.     Rt> 
land.  Palestine,  loin.    1,  p.    'J?2.      D'Anviik  Geog.   ancicnno,   torn.  2, 
p    18.J.      Ockley,    vol.  1,   p.  2-11.      It  is  impossible   to   give  credit  trj  iijs 
iiu  tubers. 

•  '»<;'•:)'."-•  Hi,».  Snr.   vol.  1.    |,    '.OO, 
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of  action,  and  left  the  Arabians  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  that  country.*  All  the  places  which  till 
then  had  held  out,  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and 
Syria  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  caliphs, 
about  700  years  after  Pompey  had  reduced  it  to  a 
Roman  province.  The  reign  of  Omar  was,  with  the 
Saracens,  the  age  of  conquest.  In  the  year  638,  Am- 
ron,  his  lieutenant,  invaded  Egypt;  and  in  641  the 
conquest  of  that  country  was  completed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria.  Omar  fell  by  assassination,  A.D. 
644,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Othman,  who  had  been  the  secretary  of  Mahomet.-f' 
In  his  reign  Persia  was  completely  subdued,  and  the 
year  6.51  is  marked  by  the  extinction  of  the  monarchy 
of  the  Sassanides,  and  the  abolition  of  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.  The  administration  of  Othman  proving 
unsatisfactory,  a  general  revolt  was  excited.  After  a 
siege  of  six  weeks,  Medina  was  taken,  and  the  caliph 
was  massacred  by  the  rebels,  who  placed  Ali,  the 
husband  of  Fatima,  on  the  throne.  The  succession 
by  this  means  came  into  the  family  of  Mahomet,  near 
twenty-three  years  after  his  death. $  But  the  seeds  of 
a  fatal  discord  were  now  deeply  rooted  in  the  empire 
of  the  Saracens.  Moawiyah  assumed  the  title  of 
caliph,  and  his  claim  was  supported  by  the  troops  of 
Syria  and  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  A  bloody  civil 
war  ensued,  in  which  Ali  displayed  the  talents  of  a 
consummate  general.^  He  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  66 1, 
the  thirty-ninth  of  the  Hegira.  His  son  Hassan,  un- 

*  Ockley  Hist.  Sar.  vol.  1,  p.  308,  &c. 

t  For  the  reign  of  Omar,  see  D'Herbelot  Biblioth.  p.  686,  ice. 

*  For  the  reign  of  Othman,  ibid.  p.  695,  &c. 
$  For  the  reign  of  All,  ibid.  p.  93. 
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able  to  contend  with  the  usurper,  retired  to  a  private 
station.  Moawiyah  managed  with  such  address  the 
Arabian  chiefs,  that  he  changed  the  caliphate  from 
an  elective,  to  an  hereditary  empire,  and  transmitted 
the  sceptre  to  his  son  Yerid.  In  the  year  680,  Has- 
san, the  younger  son  of  Ali,  and  of  Fatima  the 
daughter  of  Mahomet,  made  a  last  effort  to  recover 
the  regal  and  sacerdotal  sovereignty.*  He  fell  in  the 
contest,  and  the  tombs  of  Ali  and  Hassan,  are  to  this 
day  objects  of  pious  veneration  to  the  pilgrims  of 
Persia.f  From  that  period  the  descendants  of  Ma- 
homet and  Ali,  reduced  to  a  subordinate  station,  have 
multiplied  into  a  swarm  of  indigent  sheiks,  sheriffs, 
and  emirs,  who,  however  debased  in  fortune  or  cha- 
racter, boast  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  their  birth. 
These  revolutions  in  the  empire,  produced  a  schism 
in  the  religion  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  The 
Turks  recognized  the  legality  of  the  succession  as  it 
actually  took  place  in  the  caliphate.^  The  Persians, 
on  the  contrary,  acknowledged  Ali  alone  as  the  le- 
gitimate successor  of  the  prophet;  and  after  a  lapse 
of  1 175  years,  this  theological  dispute,  arising  from  a 
political  circumstance,  is  perpetuated  in  the  inextin- 
guishable hatred  which  exists  between  the  two  na- 
tions.§  The  Mahomedans  imitating  the  example  of 
Christians,  have  learned  to  fulminate  anathemas, 
and  under  the  pretext  of  faith,  to  stifle  the  precept  of 
charity. 

Having  particularized  the  reigns  of  the  first  caliphs, 
Abubekar,  Omar,  Othman,  Ali,  and  Moawiyah,  agene- 

*  Ockley  Hist.  Saracens,  vol.  2,  p.  170,  &c. 

t  Niebulir  Voyage  en  Arable,  torn.  2,  p.  210,  Sec. 

$  Reland  de  Relig.  Moham.  lib.  1       Oc'rley  Hist,  Sarac.  torn    i; 

$  Chardin.  torn.  2. 
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ral  view  of  the  subsequent  state  of  the  Arabian  or  Sa* 
racen  empire  is  all  that  is  further  necessary.  Persia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  not  the  limits  of  its  conquests. 
Within  ninety-one  years  after  the  flight  of  Mahomet 
from  Mecca, his  successors  had  subdued  not  only  those 
countries,  but  Africa  and  Spain.*  Their  empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Indus  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the 
borders  of  Ethiopia  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Pyren- 
nees.  The  world  had  never  before  that  period  wit- 
nessed so  rapid  a  career  of  conquest ;  never  had  one 
rnau  inspired  a  nation  with  such  enthusiastic  valour. 
The  circumstances  of  the  Greek  and  Persian  empire, 
however,  were  extremely  favorable  to  the  fanaticism 
of  Arabia,  which  might  otherwise  perhaps  have  ex- 
pired in  her  deserts.  The  caliphate,  standing  on  the 
verge  of  two  mighty  empires  exhausted  by  a  fatal 
contest,,  rose  on  their  ruins;  and  an  uninterrupted  se- 
ries of  successes  kept  up  the  enthusiasm,  while  it  grati- 
fied the  avarice  of  the  conquerors.  The  first  caliphs 
had  beer,  the  companions  of  Mahomet.  Formed  by 
his  instructions,  and  inspired  with  his  enthusiasm,  they 
had  fought  under  his  banners;  but  as  they  ascended 
the  throne  in  an  advanced  age,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  the  exercise  of  the  re?al  and  sacerdotal 

O 

functions,  and  entrusted  the  command  of  their  armies 
to  their  lieutenants,  most  of  whom  had  also  been  pu- 
pils and  companions  of  the  prophet.  Among  these, 
history  commemorates  the  names  and  the  actions  of 
Seid,  of  Abu  Obeidah  ;  of  Calcd,  surnamed  the  Sword 
of  God  ;  and  of  Amron  the  conqueror  of  Egypt:  all 
of  them  distinguished  by  the  most  daring  and  enthu- 
siastic courage.  Within  thirty  six  years  after  the 

*  Marian.  cK  He-bus  Ili-pan.  lorn.   1,    lib.  6. — Cardonne  Hist,  de  1'Af- 
rique  ct  dc  !'£.-:;>;!  jriie  suus  In  domination  dcs  Arabcs,  torn.  1. 
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death  of  Mahomet,  his  disciples  appeared  in  arms  be- 
fore Constantinople.  In  the  year  668,  the  numerous 
fleet  and  army  of  the  caliph  Moawiyah,  proceeding  up 
the  Hellespont,  attacked  that  capital.  But  they  had 
made  an  erroneous  estimate  of  its  strength  and  re- 
sources. Their  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  Retiring 
on  the  approach  of  winter  to  the  isle  of  Cyzicus,  in 
the  Propontis,  they  renewed,  during  seven  successive 
years,  the  assault  of  Constantinople,  until  their  conti- 
nual losses  obliged  them  at  last  to  relinquish  the  en- 
terprizc.*  In  7  IB  they  again  besieged  the  capital  of 
the  east,  but  with  no  better  success.  Their  armies 
were  repulsed,  and  their  vessels  destroyed,  by  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  the  Greek  fire,  to  which  the  safety  of 
Constantinople  was  probably  to  be  ascribed.  This 
extraordinary  composition,  which  is  said  to  have 
burned  with  the  greatest  vehemence  in  water,  and  to 
have  been  extinguishable  only  by  sand,  urine,  or  vine- 
gar, was  not  only  of  a  most  terrific  appearance,  but  of 
admirable  use  in  destroying  the  fleet  of  an  enemy.  Its 
invention  is  ascribed  to  Callinicus,  an  engineer,  either 
of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  or  of  a  city  of  the  same  name 
in  Syria.  The  art  of  preparing  and  directing  this 
powerful  agent  was  long  kept  a  profound  secret  among 
the  Greeks,  but  was  at  last,  by  some  means,  commu- 
nicated to  the  Mahomeclans,  who  used  it  with  success 
against  the  croisaders,  one  of  whom  informs  us,  that 
it  came  flying  through  the  air  like  a  long-tailed  dra- 
gon, as  thick  as  a  hogshead,  with  the  report  of  thun- 
der, and  the  velocity  of  lightning.f  The  mode  of 
preparing  it,  however,  remained  unknown  to  the  nations 

*  For  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Saracen^  sec  Ockley's  Hist. 
of  the  Saracen?,  vol.  2,  p.  197,  &c. 
t  Joinvillo  Hist,  dc  St.  Loui?,  p.  39, 
VOL.    IV,  K  of 
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of  the  west;  and  the  art  is  now  lost  in  the  east,  nor 
have  the  moderns  ever  been  ahle  to  discover  what 
were  the  ingredients  of  this  mysterious  composition, 
which  the  subsequent  invention  of  gunpowder  has 
now  superseded. 

The  caliphate,  hitherto  powerful  and  united,  began 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  to  feel  the  fa- 
tal effects  of  division,  so  common  to  widely  extended 
empires.  A  destructive  civil  war  took  place  between 
the  houses  of  Abbas  and  Ommiyah.*  Many  thou- 
sands of  the  faithful  were  swept  away  in  those  quarrels 
between  the  successors  of  their  prophet.  The  Abas- 
sides  at  length  prevailed.  Mervan,  the  fourteenth  and 
last  caliph  of  the  Ommiades,  fell  in  the  contest;  and 
eighty  persons  of  that  family,  which  had  so  long 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  Saracen  empire,  were  mas- 
sacred at  Damascus.f  The  dynasty  of  the  Abassides 
was  established  A.D.  750,  and  the  whole  race  of  jthe 
Ommiades  became  the  object  of  a  bloody  proscrip- 
tion. Of  the  princes  of  that  house,  Abdalrahmati 
alone  escaped  the  general  destruction  ;  and  after  hav- 
ing eluded  the  diligent  search  of  his  enemies,  found  a 
favorable  reception  among  the  Arabians  of  Spain, 
where  he  erected  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the 
house  of  Abbas,  and  established  an  independent  cali- 
phate, engaged  in  perpetual  hostility  with  that  of  the 
east.J  The  Fatimites  of  Africa  and  Egypt  soon  after- 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  reader,  that  of  the  three  groat 
Arabian  families,  who  claimed  the  succession  to  the  caliphate,  the  Ommi- 
ades were  the  family  of  the  caliph,  Omar  ;  the  Abassides  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet;  and  the  Fatimites  were  the 
posterity  of  Fatima,  his  daughter,  already  mentioned  as  the  wife  of  the 
caliph,  Ali. 

t  D'Herbelor,  Biblioth.  Orient,  articles  Ommiades,  Abassides,  &c. 

J  See  Hist.  View  of  Spain. 
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wards  followed  the  example;  and  the  caliphate  of  the 
Arabians  was  split  into  three  separate  and  hostile  em- 
pires. 

Damascus  had  been  the  metropolis  of  the  caliphate 
ever  since  Moavviyah  removed  the  throne  of  the  pro- 
phet from  Medina.  A  new  dynasty  made  choice  of  a 
new  capital ;  and  in  the  year  7^2,  Ahnansor,  the  second 
caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Abassides,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Bagdad  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  a 
city  which  almost  vied  with  Constantinople  itself  in 
extent  and  magnificence.  The  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  caliphate,  arc 
its  frequent  wars  with  the  Greek  empire.  Harun  Al 
Raschid,  the  contemporary  of  Charlemagne,  was  the 
most  powerful  of  the  caliphs  that  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Bagdad.*  During  his  reign,  and  that  of  Almamon, 
his  son,  the  house  of  Abbas  was  in  the  meridian  of  its 
greatness.  In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  a 
singular  revolution  shook  the  caliphate  to  its  founda- 
tion ;  and  a  spirit  of  fanaticism,  similar  to  that  which 
gave  it  existence,  threatened  its  downfal.  About 
A.D.  890,  an  Arabian  preacher,  assuming  the  titles  of 
representative  of  Mahomet  and  herald  of  the  Messiah, 
disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  house  of  Abbas  ;  and 
two  rebellious  imaums,  putting  themselves  at  the  head 
of  above  100,000  desperate  enthusiasts,  subdued  all  the 
territory  adjacent  to  the  Persian  Gulph,  plundered 
Bussora  and  several  other  cities,  and  filled  Bagdad 
itself  with  consternation.  In  the  year  929,  they  at- 
tacked, during  the  festival,  the  holy  city  of  Mecca, 
took  it  by  assault,  and  put  to  the  sword  a  prodigious 
number  of  citizens  and  pilgrims.  Those  fanatics 

*  Viflc  D'Herbclot   Biblioth.   Oncntuh;,   under   the  article  Ilamn  Al 
Kaschid. 
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trampling  on  the  institutions  of  the  prophet,  tore  the 
sacred  veil  from  the  kaaha,  and  entirely  defaced  that 
sacred  house.*  Through  superstition  or  avarice,  how- 
ever, they  opened  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca.  They 
were  at  length  reduced ;  but  after  this  commotion  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad  seem  to  have  had  only  a  precarious 
sway  over  Arabia.  Their  authority  was,  in  process  of 
time,  not  less  weakened  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  viceroys  or  governors  of  provinces  usurped  the 
sovereign  power,  acknowledging  only  a  nominal  alle- 
giance to  the  caliph  ;  and  the  vast  empire  of  the  Ara- 
bians, presented  a  picture  similar  to  that  of  France  at 
the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet.  Every  day  it  became 
more  confused  ;  and  the  successor  of  Mahomet  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  among  the  number  of  subor- 
dinate powers.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centurv, 
the  revolt  of  the  provinces  had  nearly  circumscribed 
the  dominions  of  the  caliph  within  the  walls  of  Bag- 
dad, where  his  precarious  title  was  supported  by  Tur- 
kish and  other  foreign  mercenaries.  Durinsr  this  de- 

Zj  O 

dining  state  of  the  caliphate,  the  Greek  emperors,  Ni- 
cephorus,  Phocas  and  John  Zimisces,  recovered  Anli- 
och  and  several  other  cities  of  Syria.  The  latter  of 
these  princes  advanced  beyond  the  Euphrates  and 
threatened  Bagdad.  The  helpless  successors  of  Ma- 
homet, without  power,  without  arms,  and  without  re- 
venues, all  which  had  been  torn  from  their  hand  bv 
traitors  and  rebels,  were  unable  to  resist  an  invader. 
During  the  space  of  nearly  two  centuries,  the  caliphs 
appeared  as  venerable  phantoms  in  the  palace  of  Bag- 
dad, assuming  the  titles  of  successor  of  Mahomet  and 
commander  of'  the  faithful,  while  their  vast  empire  was 
m  the  hand*  >f  their  revolted  subjects,  who  pretended 
*  Oil'K'ii'*  Dee.  R'Jto  Krnp.  ch,  52,  and  the  authorities  there  adduced. 
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to  revere  their  spiritual,  but  rejected  their  temporal 
authority.  The  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Egypt,  at  last,  ri- 
sing on  the  ruins  of  the  Abassides,  almost  extinguished 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  power  of  the  pontiff 
of  Bagdad.  From  this  time  the  vast  empire  of  the 
Arabians  was  rent  with  such  multiplied  factions,  agi- 
tated with  so  many  and  so  violent  commotions,  and 
divided  into  so  many  different  states,  successively 
rising  and  falling,  that  it  would  require  several  volumes 
of  history  to  trace  the  several  dynasties,  and  follow 
them  through  their  various  revolutions.  These,  in- 
deed, as  they  exhibit  little  else  than  a  chaos  of  crimes 
and  calamities,  would  afl'ord  little  entertainment  to  a 
modern  reader.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to  observe, 
that  after  the  caliphs  had  long  been  no  more  than 
mere  pageants  of  state  in  the  palace  of  Bagdad,  the 
Tartars  annihilated  the  last  remains  of  their  nomi- 
nal sovereignty.  About  the  year  1258,  Mangou  Khan, 
or  rather  Hologau,  his  brother  and  general  of  his  ar- 
my, took  the  city  of  Bagdad,  put  to  death  Motassem, 
the  last  of  the  Abassides,  and  totally  extinguished  the 
caliphate.*  The  rise  and  fall  of  those  dynasties  which 
ruled  over  Africa  and  Egypt,  will  be  recorded  in  the 
history  of  those  countries. f  The  history  of  the  Fati- 
mite caliphs  and  of  the  Mamalukcs  of  Egypt,  will  in- 
volve the  principal  transactions  of  Syria,  which  after 

*  Gibbon's  Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  11,  p.  416.  Anderson  notices  this 
event,  but  with  a  difference  of  names.  He  ascribes  the  capture  of  Bug- 
dad  and  the  extermination  of  the  caliphate,  to  Haalon,  the  Tartar  kiHg  oi' 
Persia,  placed  on  that  throne  by  Hologau,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Ilotatou 
Khan.  The  variation  of  names  causes  great  confusion  in  Oriental  history, 
and  that  of  the  Tartars,  in  particular,  ib  extremely  obscure.  See  Ander- 
son's Royal  Geneal.  tub.  151. 

t  A  chronological  account  of  those  may  be  seen  in  Anderson's  Iloy;;l 
Genealogies.  But  their  history  would  here  be  tedious  and  uninteresting. 
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the  fall  of  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  was  generally  an 
appendage  to  the  Egyptian  kingdom.  The  desultory 
enterprizes  of  the  croisaders,  which,  at  different  in- 
tervals, agitated,  during  the  space  of  almost  two  centu- 
ries, both  Europe  and  Asia,  but  produced  no  perma- 
nent effects  in  the  countries  that  were  the  object  of 
these  pious  and  romantic  expeditions.  The  Chris- 
tians, indeed,  in  the  year  10Q9>  captured  Jerusalem 
and  established  there  a  kingdom,  which,  however,  they 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  keep.  They  also  made 
themselves  masters  of  Antioch,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Syria,  which  they  erected 
into  a  separate  principality.  The  Christian  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  terminated  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1 187, 
when  that  city  was  taken  by  Saladin,  who  had  seized 
the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  and  extinguished  the  power 
of  the  Fatimites.  About  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
Ptolemais  was  taken  by  Kalil  Aseraf,  the  Mamuluke 
sultan  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Europeans  were  finally  ex- 
pelled from  Syria.  The  transactions  of  the  Turks  are 
here  purposely  omitted,  as  their  progress  has  been  more 
distinctly  marked  in  a  separate  view  of  that  people. 
They  had  long  been  masters  of  Asia  Minor,  but  the 
crescent  had  been  displayed  on  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople before  Sultan  Selim  II.  extended  his  dominion 
over  Syria,  which,  till  A.D  1510,  remained  subject  to 
the  Mamalukc  sultans  of  Egypt.  At  that  period  the 
Asiatic  dominions  of  Turkey  assumed  their  present 
form  and  extent.  After  this,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
remind  the  reader,  that  the  power  of  the  Arabians 
being  first  weakened  by  their  intestine  divisions,  and 
the  revolt  of  ambitious  leaders,  against  the  legitimate 

'        O  O 

authority  of  the  caliphs,  was  finally  extinguished  by 

,t.he  Turks  in  Asia,  by  the  Mamalukes  in  Egypt,  by  the 
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defection  of  governors  and  commanders  in  Africa,  and 
in  Spain  by  the  long  constant  efforts  of  the  Christians, 
who,  after  successive,  or  rather  continual  wars,  during 
the  space  of  near  800  years,  accomplished  their  object 
by  the  conquest  of  Grenada,  in  the  joint  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  Since  that  time,  the  formerly 
victorious  Arabians,  whom  their  conquests  have  trans- 
planted into  so  many  different  countries,  are  only  wan- 
dering tribes  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  Turks, 
while  those  who  remain  in  their  ancient  seats  are  go- 
verned by  petty  princes,  and  have  relapsed  into  their 
former  barbarous  condition.  The  descendants  of  Ma- 
homet himself,  though  still  venerated  by  the  people 
and  honoured  \vith  the  appellations  of  sheiks,  sheriffs, 
or  emirs,  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  poor,  and 
are  found  in  all  the  various  conditions  of  princes,  no- 
bles, doctors,  merchants,  and  beggars.* 

In  every  point  of  view  the  history  of  the  Arabians 
forms  a  distinguished  feature  in  that  of  mankind.  Im- 
pelled by  the  daring  genius  and  singular  views  of  one 
extraordinary  man,  they  emerged  from  their  obscure 
deserts,  where,  from  ages  immemorial,  they  had  re- 
mained unnoticed  and  almost  unknown.  Bursting  on 
the  world  like  a  meteor,  advancing  in  every  direction 

O  */ 

with  incredible  velocity,  discipline  and  tactics  were 
unable  to  resist  their  enthusiastic  valour.  The  lapse 
of  a  single  century  produced  a  total  change  in  their 
national  character.  They  could  no  longer  be  consi- 
dered as  a  distinct  people.  Like  the  Romans,  after 
the  time  of  the  republic,  their  blood  was  mixed  with 
that  of  their  captives  and  subjects  ;  and  the  Saracens 
were  only  a  heterogeneous  mass  composed  of  all  the 
nations  which  they  had  conquered.  Greeks,  Persians, 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  9,  p.  348,  and  Browne's  Trav,  p.  4-i2. 
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Syrians,  Egyptians,  and  the  various  tribes  of  northern 
Africa ;  all,  in  fine,  who  had  embraced  Islamism,  and 
ranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  prophet, 
were  confounded  in  one  common  appellation.     The 
vast  empire  of  the  caliphs  was,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century,  split  into  three  separate  and  inde- 
pendent monarchies.  The  age  of  barbarism,  of  rapine, 
and  conquest  was  terminated  ;  the  age  of  civilization 
and  science  succeeded  ;  and  the  savages  of  the  desert, 
after  having  astonished  the  world  by  their  valour,  en- 
lightened it  by  their  studies.     The  lives  and  manners 
of  the  first  caliphs  were  remarkable  for  their  simpli- 
city.    Their   dress  was   coarse   and    plain,   their   fare 
homely,  and  what  modern  luxury  would  cjill  poor.     It 
consisted  chiefly  of  bread  and  fruits,  with  little  animal 
food  ;  and  water  was  their  wholesome  beverage.     The 
frugal  meal  was  sanctified  by  prayer  ;  and  accompa- 
nied  with   religious  exhortations  when  the  courtiers 
and  officers  were  present.     The  mighty  Omar,  when 
he  went  from  Medina  to  Jerusalem,  to  sign   the  capi- 
tulation  and  receive   the  surrender  of  that  city,  was 
mounted  on  a  camel,  and  carried  with  a  bag  of  corn, 
and  another  of  dates,  with  a  wooden  dish  and  a  lea- 
thern   bottle    full  of  water.*     Such  was   the  humble 
equipage  and  simple   provision  of  the  most  powerful 
monarch  at  that  time  upon  earth.     Such  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  first  caliphs  shewed  their  contempt 
for  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  Persia  and  Constanti- 
nople, and  their  disregard  of  the  things  of  this  world. 
The  simplicity  of  the  court  of  Medina,  however,  was 
in  a  great  measure  laid  aside  in  the  palace  of  Damas- 
cus.    But  after   the   accession   of  the  Abussides,  the 
imperial    residence    of    Bagdad   rivalled    the   ancient 

*  Ock'e^V  Hist.  8-ir.iceiiSj  vol.  1,  ubi  supra. 
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splendor  of  Persia,  and  equalled  all  that  has  been  re- 
corded of  Oriental  magnificence.*  Opulence  and 
splendor  were  accompanied  with  arts,  commerce,  and 
letters.  These,  as  well  as  Oriental  pomp,  were  about 
the  time  of  the  building  of  Bagdad,  A.I).  762,  intro- 
duced by  Almansor,  and  promoted  with  ardour  by 
Harun  Al  Raschid,  Almamon,  and  successive  caliphs. 
The  Ommiades  of  Spain  vied  with  the  Abassides  on, 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  in  their  advancement  of  learn- 
ing and  their  taste  for  magnificence.  The  age  of  Ara- 
bian literature  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth,  and  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  coinciding  with  the  darkest  period  of 
European  ignorance.  The  sciences  of  medicine,  che- 
mistry, astronomy,  logic,  and  algebra,  are  those  in. 
which  the  Arabians  chiefly  excelled,  and  to  them  Eu- 
rope is  indebted  for  the  invention,  or  at  least  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cyphers  now  used  in  arithmetic,  and  so 
excellently  calculated  to  facilitate  its  operations.  An- 
cient history  seems  not  to  have  greatly  excited  their 
curiosity.  They  suffered  the  heroes  of  Greece  and 
Home  to  rest  in  oblivion.  General  and  partial  histo- 
ries, of  their  own  nation  and  age,  were  produced  in 
abundance  by  the  Arabian  writers  ;  but  their  histo- 
rians paid  little  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
which  had  been  transacted  previous  to  the  time  of 
Mahomet.  Under  the  despotic  government  of  the  ca- 
liphate, rhetoric  was  useless.  The  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome  would  naturally  excite  the  abhorrence  of 
the  Arabians  ;  and  it  could  .scarcely  be  expected  that 
the  commander^  of  the  faithful  should  encourage,  or 
the  followers  of  thu  prophet  should  cultivate,  the  study 

*  For  ;!i'.  magnificence  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  in  tlie  tenth  ccniurv, 
?:•?•  U'iltrSflor.  Ulblk'Ui.  p  5159,  &.c. 
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of  their  profane  mythology.  Their  architecture  was 
remarkable  for  expensive  and  splendid  magnificence, 
rather  than  just  proportion  and  elegant  symmetry. 
Sculpture  and  painting  were  condemned  by  the  koran, 
and  could  not  flourish  in  the  empire  of  the  caliphs. 
A  variety  of  circumstances  concur  to  form  the  genius 
and  character  of  nations.  The  Arabians,  though 

O 

scarcely  known  in  the  annals  of  warfare,  were  far  from 
being  destitute  of  personal  courage.  Like  other  semi- 
barbarians.,  their  valour  had  been  constantly  exercised 
in  the  mutual  and  unceasing  hostilities  of  their  dis- 
tinct tribes.*  Concord  alone  was  wanted  to  render 
them  formidable  to  foreigners.  Their  union  was  at 
last  effected  by  the  sagacious  policy  of  their  prophet. 
Religion  was  the  political  and  social  bond  which 
united  the  Arabians.  Enthusiasm  was  their  stimulus 
to  great  enterprises  and  extraordinary  acts  of  valour. 
The  debilitated  state  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Persia,  afforded  lo  that  sudden  and 
extraordinary  impulse,  a  favorable  opportunity  of  exer- 
tion. The  first  caliphs  and  their  lieutenants,  formed 
by  the  instructions  and  animated  by  the  views  of  the 
prophet,  kept  up  among  the  people  the  same  enthu- 
siam  which  he  had  inspired.  The  caliphs,  assuming 
and  supporting  the  character  of  successors  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Mahomet,  kept  alive  by  their  public  ex- 
hortations,- the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  their  subjects. 
As  the  first  ministers  of  religion  and  commanders  of 
the  faithful,  they  united  in  their  own  persons  all  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  power  ;  and  an  unbounded  venera- 
tion for  their  high  character  'and  dignity,  for  some 
time,  maintained  in  one  compact  system,  the  vast  ex- 

*  Gibbon,  vol.    9,   p.  233,  and  D'llcrbclot.  Bib.  Orient,  p.  7b,  \c.  on 
whom  Gibbon  rests  his  authority. 
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tent  of  the  Arabian  empire.  But  when  the  caliphate 
was  split  into  different  divisions;  when  the  throne  of 
Mahomet  became  the  .prize  of  contention  and  the  seat 
of  usurpation,  the  persons  of  the  caliphs  became  less 
venerable,  and  their  authority  less  respected.  The 
empire  of  the  Arabians,  though  divided  into  the 
three  distinct  caliphates  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Spain, 
continued  some  time  to  display  an  extraordinary  splen- 
dor, and  to  {flourish  in  commerce,  in  letters,  and  sci- 
ence. But  the  political  and  religious  schism  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  train  of  insubordination,  which  under- 
mined the  foundations  of  this  immense  empire,  and 
caused  it  gradually  to  moulder  away  and  sink  under 
the  assaults  of  the  Turks,  the  Mamalukes,  and  the 
Spaniards.  The  power,  the  wealth,  the  magnificence, 
and  the  learning  of  the  Arabians,  at  last  totally  disap- 
peared. No  nation  ever  rose  so  rapidly  to  eminence, 
and  none  ever  sunk  more  completely  into  its  primitive 
obscurity. 
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Situation— Extent — Boundaries — Face  6f  the  Country  —  Mountains — Ri- 
vers —  Mineralogy  —  Soil — Climate — Vegetable  Productions  — Zoolo- 
gy —  Natural  Curiosities,  Antiquities,  &c. 

ARABIA  is  situated  between  12°  and  34«  north  lati- 
tude, and  in  its  oblique  position,  its  north-west  corner 
may  be  fixed  about  35°  of  east  longitude  ;  while  Cape 
Rasalgate,  the  south-eastern  extremity,  is  in  60°  *L' 
cast  longitude. 

Boundaries.] — On  the  south-west,  the  south-east, 
and  the  north-east,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  Persian  Gulph,  form  natural  boundaries.  On 
the  north  and  north-west,  towards  Syria,  the  limits  are 
not  ascertained  with  precision. 

Face  of  the  country.] — The  greatest  part  of  the  coun- 
try consists  of  vast  deserts,  interspersed  like  those 
of  Africa,  with  fertile  oases.  Adopting  the  divisions 
of  the  ancient  geographers,  that  part  on  the  borders 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  denominated  Petrea,  presents  a 
rugged  surface  of  granitic  rocks,  the  north-eastern  and 
central  parts,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  de- 
serta,  or  the  desert,  have  an  aspect  corresponding 
with  the  name  ;  but  Arabia  Fcelix,  the  southern  angle, 
bordering  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  has 
a  beautiful,  diversified,  and  fertile  appearance. 

Moitn- 
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Mountains.] — The  mountains  of  Arabia  are  nume- 
rous, but  of  no  great  elevation.  The  highest  appear 
in  lYemen  Yanan,  the  ancient  Arabia  Fcelix  :  those 
of  the  desert  are  merely  sand-stone  hills.  Among  the 
granitic  rocks  of  Arabia  Petrea,  or  the  stony  Arabia, 
Mount  Sinai  is  distinguished  by  the  promulgation  of 
the  Mosaical  law. 

Rivers.] — Arabia  may  be  considered  in  a  great  mea- 
sure as  destitute  of  rivers,  those  which  are  delineated 
in  maps  being  little  better  than  rivulets,  which  acquire 
some  magnitude  during  the  rains.*  In  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Arabia,  if  we  except  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Schat-El-Arab,  formed  by  its  junction  with  the  Tigris, 
there  is  not,  in  the  whole  extent  of  Arabia,  a  single 
river  that  can  answer  any  purpose  of  navigation. 
Lakes  are  equally  rare  in  this  country. 

Mineralogy.] — The  mineralogy  is  of  little  import- 
ance, presenting  neither  gold  nor  silver ;  and  the  iron 
is  neither  abundant  nor  of  a  good  quality.  There  are 
some  lead  mines  in  the  province  of  Omon,  near  the 
Persian  Gulph. 

Soil.] — The  soil  of  Yemen  has  not  been  particularly 
described,  but  it  appears  to  be  generally  fertile.  The 
great  central  desert  is  entirely  sand,  if  we  except  a  few 
fertile  specks  of  ground,  which  afford  pasture  to  the 
flocks  of  the  Bedouins.  Arabia  Petrea,  as  already 
observed,  has  a  stony  soil.  The  climate  throughout 
Arabia  is  extremely  hot.  In  Yemen,  the  ancient 
Arabia  Fcelix,  it  appears  to  be  more  temperate  than 
in  the  interior,  being  cooled  by  the  humid  breezes 
from  the  sea.  The  mountainous  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince have  a  regular  rainy  season,  from  about  Mid- 
mmmer  to  the  middle  of  September-  At  Muscat. 

*  Xiebnbr,  p.  W. 
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the  rainy  season  commences  in  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, and  ends  about  the  middle  of  February. — 
In  general,  the  rainy  kseason  varies  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  Yemen  seems  to  lie  in  dif- 
ferent climates.  During  the  dry  season,  there  is  al- 
ways a  serene  sky,  and  a  cloud  is  scarcely  ever  to  be 
seen.*  In  the  deserts  along  the  Persian  Gulph  and 
the  Schat-El-Arab,  the  heats  are  excessive,  and  must 
be  equally  so  in  the  central  parts.  A  late  traveller 
says,  that  nothing  but  experience  can  enable  a 
stranger  to  the  country  to  form  any  idea  of  the  heat 
upon  the  desertf. 

Vegetable  productions.']— The  agricultural  productions 
of  Arabia  are  chiefly  wheat,  maize,  barley,  lentils,  &c. 
Rice  is  seldom  seen,  and  oats  are  unknown.  To- 
bacco, as  well  as  the  sugar  cane  and  cotton,  are  ob- 
jects of  cultivation.  The  chief  exertion  of  agricul- 
tural industry,  consists  in  irrigating  the  grounds ; 
and  this,  wherever  it  is  easily  practicable,  produces  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  :  but  the  scarcity  of  rivers,  lakes, 
and  brooks,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  diffuse  an 
aspect  of  sterility  over  the  Arabian  landscape.^  The 
fertile  parts  of  the  country  abound  in  dates,  pomegra- 
nates, oranges,  lemons,  and  other  excellent  fruits.^ 
Cinnamon,  cloves,  cassia,  pepper,  cardamums,  spike- 
nard, and  the  best  frankincense,  being  formerly 
brought  from  India  to  Arabia,  and  from  thence  by  the 
way  of  Egypt  to  Europe,  these  valuable  spices  were 
supposed  to  be  the  products  of  Arabia,  which,  from 

*  Xiebuhr's  Description  d'  1'Arabie,  p.  4. 

t  Jackson's  Journey  from  India,  p,  16. 

f  The  same  author  speaks  very  highly  of  the  extreme  fertility  of  the 
country  aear  Bussora,  whicji  is  watered  by  numerous  canals,  ib.  p,  26 — 
28. 

$  Jackson's  Journey,  P!  25. — Nieb.  Descrip.  p.  144,  &.c. 
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this  circumstance,  derived  the  name  of  Fcelix,  or 
happy.  But  the  extension  of  European  navigation 
and  commerce  has  traced  those  rich  productions  to 
their  original  source,  and  discovered  them  to  be  na- 
tives of  India,  and  the  oriental  isles.  Arabia  Fcelix, 
or  Yemen,  however,  affords  myrrh,  aloes,*  and  fran- 
kincense, of  an  inferior  kind  ;  and  two  valuable  pro- 
ductions, coffee,  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  fra- 
grant and  costly  balm  of  Mecca,  are  her  peculiar 
boast.  Arabia  is  destitute  of  forests  ;  but  groves  of 
dates,  sycamores,  &c.  as  well  as  scattered  trees,  ap- 
pear among  the  mountains.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  country  is  that  of  a  vast  central  desert,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  fruitful  spots,  and  skirted  with  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  border  ;  but  a  striking  deficiency 
of  wood  and  water  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Arabian  landscape. 

Zoology.'] — Every  one  knows  that  the  horse  is  the 
glory  and  pride  of  the  Arabian  zoology.  The  horses  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Kadishi,  and  the  Koch- 
lani,  or  the  common  and  the  noble  breed.  The  latter 
are  reared  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  the  genea- 
logy is  carefully  preserved,  the  Arabians  pretending 
to  trace  the  pedigree  of  the  breed  to  the  stalls  of 
Solomon.  The  Arabian  steeds  are  frequently  pur- 
chased by  the  English  at  Mocha  ;  and  the  prices  are 
often  excessively  high.  The  camel  and  the  drome- 
dary may  be  considered  as  the  most  useful  among  the 
Arabian  animals,  being  by  the  Author  of  Nature 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  this  country  and 
Africa,  ;is  b\  the  expansion  of  the  feet,  and  the  fa- 
culty of  bearing  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  tbese 
two  species  of  quadrupeds  are  enabled  to  traverse  the 

*  The  best  alues  are  produced  iu  the  island  of  Socotra. 
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sandy  deserts,  which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
for  ever  impassable.*  This  country  also  possesses  a 
superior  breed  of  asses,  which  are  sold  at  high  prices. 
The  state  of  the  horned  cattle  and  sheep  has  not  been 
illustrated  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  country  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  any  great  degree  of 
perfection.  There  are  various  kinds  of  wild  animals, 
as  jackals,  hyenas,  monkies,  wolves,  foxes,  panthers, 
&c.  There  are  ostriches  in  the  desert,  and  various 
birds  of  prey,  as  eagles,  vultures,  &c.  in  the  moun- 
tains. Locusts  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  some 
kinds  of  them  are  esteemed  an  excellent  food. 

Curiosities  and  antiquities.'] — The  knowledge  which 
Europeans  have  acquired  of  Arabia  being  almost 
wholly  confined  to  Yemen,  and  the  other  outskirts  of 
the  country,  the  interior  may  present  natural  curiosities 
yetunknown ;  but  none  that  are  remarkably  striking  ap- 
pear in  those  parts,  which  have  already  been  explored; 
and  as  the  Arabians  never  erected  any  magnificent 
edifices  till  the  time  of  the  caliphs,  when  the  seat 
of  empire  was  removed  from  Medina  to  Damascus, 
and  afterwards  to  Bagdad,  remains  of  ancient  2ran- 

o  *  o 

deur  are  not  to  be  expected,  The  kaaba,  or  holy 
house  of  Mecca,  is  the  principal  monument  of  Ara- 
bian antiquity. 

*  The  dromedary  is  distinguished  from  the  camel  in  having  one  hunch 
an  the  back,  by  being  of  a  lighter  make,  and  by  the  superior  c|uickncs«  of 
it§  pace.  Nieb,  p.  143,  &c. 
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Chief  Cities  and  Towns' — Edifices — Islands. 

1  HIS  chapter  presenting  little  matter  of  importance 
will  necessarily  be  short.  The  two  most  celebrated 
cities,  Mecca  and  Medina,  being  sacred  ground, 
which  no  infidel  is  permitted  to  approach,  \ve  can 
derive  no  information  concerning  these  sancta  santo- 
rum  of  the  Mahomedan  world,  but  from  the  inaccu- 
rate and  exaggerated  accounts  of  oriental  writers. 
On  such  authorities,  or  on  that  of  vague  report, 
Denon  seems  to  have  founded  his  estimate,  when  he 
represented  the  population  of  Mecca  at  120,000  souls.* 
Gibbon,  with  greater  probability,  says,  that  in  its  most 
flourishing  periods,  Mecca  has  not  exceeded  "  the 
size  and  population  of  Marseilles"  :t  and  he  observes, 
that  some  latent  motive,  perhaps  of  superstition,  must 
have  actuated  the  founders  in  the  choice  of  so  unpro- 
mising a  situation,  a  narrow  plain,  at  the  foot  of  three 
barren  mountains,  in  a  rocky  soil,  without  any  pas- 
turage or  cultivated  land  near  the  city,  and  destitute 
even  of  the  conveniency  of  good  water.  Mecca  has, 
indeed,  from  time  immemorial,  been  an  object  of  reli- 
gious veneration  ;  and  possessing  no  agricultural  re- 
sources, but  depending  on  distant  supplies  for  the 
subsistence  of  its  inhabitants,  has,  in  all  ages,  owed 

*  Denon's  Trav.  in  Egypt,  vol.  2.   p.  227, 
t   Gibbon',  Uuc.  Rom.  Enip.  vo!    9   ;;-  iS7. 
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its  we.ilth  and  importance  to  fanaticism  and  com- 
merce. The  historian  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  before  he  brings  the  Arabians  on  the  theatre 
of  action,  gives  a  florid  description  of  its  trade  and 
importance,  at  the  time  when  Mahomet  commenced 
his  mission.*  And  if  \ve  consider  the  subsequent 
extension  of  his  religion,  the  power  and  opulence  of 
its  professors,  with  the  numerous  pilgrimages  and  rich 
caravans,  which,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  devotion 
and  trade,  have,  during  so  many  ages,  resorted  to 
Mecca  from  all  parts  of  the  Mahomeclan  world,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  wealth  and  population 
of  the  holy  city  must,  since  that  period,  have  greatly 
increased.  The  famous  kaaba,  or  holy  house,  or  house 
of  God,  which  was  prior  to  the  age  of  Mahomet,  and 
has  ever  since  been  the  grand  object  of  Moslem  vene- 
ration, is  described  as  a  small  square  edifice,  destitute 

of  all  architectural  beautv,  standing  in  the  middle  of 

*  >  o 

an  open  square,  which  is  encompassed  with  a  colon- 
nade, and  ornamented  with  minarets,  and  contains 
several  oratories,  or  chapels,  within  its  inclosure.  In 
the  kaaba,  is  seen  a  black  stone,  which  was  probably 
an  early  object  of  Arabian  veneration.  Mecca  is 
situated  in  iil°  40  north  latitude,  and  ia  41°  east 
longitude,  somewhat  less  than  forty  miles  from  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Mahomedan  pilgrims,  it  is  well  built  of  stone; 
but  of  its  population,  and  other  interesting  circum- 
stances, there  are  no  authentic  details.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  shereei',  whose  revenue  is  greatl} 
increased  by  the  donations  of  Mahomedan  princes. 

Medina.^ — Medina   is   situated  about   200  miles  to 
the  north  of  Mecca,  and  a>  well  as  the  latter,  at  about 

*   GibL'vn  ;:bi  supra. 
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a  days  journey  from  the  Rod  Sea.  It  was  the  first 
metropolis  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  but  is  now 
described  as  only  a  small  town,  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  the  tomb  of  Mahomet.  On  this  account  it  is  a 
sacred  place,  and  partakes  with  Mecca  in  the  venera- 
tion of  pilgrims;  but  the  latter  city  appears  to  be  the 
centre  of  that  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce, 
which  has,  tluring  so  many  ages,  been  carried  on  in 
a  situation  apparently  s,o  unfavorable.  From  what 
has  been  said,  it  may  be  easily  perceived,  that  the 
splendor  of  the  holy  city  depends  on  the  prosperity  of 
Mahomedanism,  and  may  probably  have  been  in  a 
state  of  decline  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  last 
century.  Mecca  is  a  point  of  contact  between  Con- 
stantinople, Africa,  and  India,  and  likewise,  as  Denon 
observes,  an  abyss,  which  continually  draws  into  its 
vortex,  the  gold  of  the  Mahomedan  countries.  The 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  and  their  subse- 
quent irruption  into  Syria,  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  its 
prosperity.  The  regular  arrival  of  caravans  from 
Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  and  Africa,  having  been 
interrupted  during  the  years  1793  and  1709,  those 
from  the  east  could  find  nothing  to  barter  for  their 
commodities,  and  the  trade  of  Mecca  must  have 
suffered  almost  a  temporary  annihilation.  This  was 
so  severely  felt  by  the  Meccans,  that  they  were  im- 
pelled, perhaps  more  by  interest,  than  zeal  for  the 
religion  of  the  prophet,  to  engage  in  the  war.  A 
body  of  men,  named  the  volunteers  of  Mecca,  was 
sent  into  Egypt  in  order  to  assist  in  expelling  the 
French.*  But  Arabian  valour  was  not  a  match  for 
European  tactics,  and  the  Meccans  berng  all  killed 
or  dispersed,  their  expedition  produced  no  effect. 

*  Dcnoii'sTr.iv.  in  Egypt,  rol.  2,  p.  22S,  Sec. 
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Sana.]—  The  chief  city  of  Yemen  is  Sana,  which 
is  not  above  four  miles  in  circuit;  and  part  of  its  area 
being  occupied  by  gardens,  it,  cannot  contain  a  very 
numerous  population.  It  is  encompassed  with  a  wall 
of  brick,  and  has  several  palaces  of  brick  and  stone, 
but  the  houses  of  the  common  people  are  built  of 
bricks  dried  in  the  sun.*  In  this  city  are  several 
caravanseras  for  merchants  and  travellers. 

Jedda.~\ — Jedda  or  Judda,  is  of  consequence  only 
as  being  the  sea  port  of  Mecca,  from  which  it  is  about 
forty  miles  distant. 

Mocha.]— Mocha  is  a  port  considerably  frequented 
by  English  ships  from  Hindoostan. 

MoschatJ] — Moschat  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
is  the  most  considerable  town  in  the  province  of 
Omon,  having  been  from  early  times  a  mart  of  com- 
merce between  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India. 

/JMS.snro.] — Bussora,  although  an  Arabian  city,  and 
beyond  comparison  the  most  commercial  in  the  whole 
country,  being  subject  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  is 
described  under  the  article  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Edifices.'] — The  edifices  can  scarcely  furnish  matter 
for  a  separate  article.  The  kaaba  of  Mecca,  which 
owes  its  celebrity  not  to  any  architectural  beauties, 
but  solely  to  Mahomedan  veneration,  holds  the  first 
rank  ;  and  the  second  is  claimed  by  the  mosque  at 
Medina,  which  is  said  to  be  constructed  on  a  similar 
plan.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  others  that  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

Islands.]— Bahrin,  celebrated  for  its  pearl  fishery, 
is  the  only  Arabian  island  of  importance. 

Socotra.]— Socotra,  famous  for  its  aloes,  though  in- 

*  Nieb,  Descrip,  de  1'Arabie,  p.  201. 

habited 
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habited  by  a  colony  of  Arabians,  is  by  proximity  of 
situation  an  African  island. 

After  delineating  this  necessarily  imperfect  sketch 
of  a  country  so  celebrated,  but  so  little  known,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  all  our  accounts  of  its 
topography  and  principal  towns,  are  extremely  de- 
fective.* The  descriptions  of  the  Danish  traveller, 
are  chiefly  confined  to  Yemen,  and  no  European  has 
explored  the  interior.  But  it  is  most  of  all  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  unbelievers 
from  the  holy  cities  of  Medina  and  Mecca,  especially 
the  latter,  which  has  so  long  been  the  celebrated 
centre  of  pilgrimage  and  commerce,  renders  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  precise  knowledge  of  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  Arabia. 

*  In  order  to  be  convinced  how  imperfectly  Arabia  is  known,  compare 
Niebuhr's  descriptions  with  D'Anvillc's  map,  and  observe  the  di;agreo 

Seeing. 
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I  SHALL  not  here  compose  a  separate  chapter  on 
the  history  of  the  Arabians;  its  conspicuous  part  has 
already  been  related.  Until  the  time  of  Mahomet,  it 
is  buried  in  deep  obscurity,  and  both  before  that 
period,  and  after  the  full  dissolution  of  the  caliphate, 
is  devoid  of  importance  or  interest.  During  that 
luminous  and  splendid  period,  when  the  Arabians 
ruled  from  the  Indus  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  they  were  a 
people  transplanted  from  their  own  country,  and 
mixed  with  many  others  whom  they  had  conquered. 
The  seat  of  their  empire  was  transferred  from  Medina 
to  Damascus,  and  afterwards  to  Bagdad.  Arabia 
thus  abandoned,  became  a  distant  and  obscure  pro- 
vince of  the  calipha-e;  the  natives  bore  no  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  transactions  of  that  mighty  empire, 
nor  had  scarcely  any  share  in  that  extensive  dominion, 
which  the  Arabian  race  exercised  over  so  great  a  part 
of  the  globe.  The  history  of  the  caliphate,  the  most 
brilliant  and  important,  as  well  as  the  most  luminous 
portion  of  the  Arabian  annals,  is,  therefore,  comprised 
in  that  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  where  the  seat  of  their 
empire  was  fixed.  On  its  dissolution,  Arabia  split 
into  numerous  petty  principalities,  the  state  in  which 
it  had  been  from  ages  immemorial,  until  Mahomet 
reduced  its  different  tribes  under  his  own  dominion, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  which  became  the 

scourge 
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scourge  and  the  wonder  of  the  world.  In  this  state 
the  country  still  remains,  and  its  history  during  the 
hist  six  centuries  is  uninteresting.  A  modern  event 

O 

has,  indeed,  attracted  some  attention.  About  the 
year  1731,  a  new  religion  made  its  appearance,  and 
has  since  that  time  occasioned  great  commotions. 
The  founder  was  Mahomet  Ibu  Abd-ul-Wahib,  a 
learned  Arabian,  who  had  studied  at  Bagdad,  Damas- 
cus, and  Mosul,  and  had  been  forced  to  flee  succes- 
sively from  these  places  on  account  of  his  heterodox 
opinions.  His  system  appears  to  be  a  jumble  of  Ma- 
homedanisra  and  Deism,  its  principal  tenets  being, 
that  all  human  homage  ought  to  be  paid  to  one  God 
alone,  and  that  any  veneration  of  a  deceased  prophet, 
is  absurd  and  idolatrous ;  that  all  addresses  to  the 
Deity,  ought  to  be  offered  up  under  the  open  canopy 
of  Heaven,  and  that  all  mosques  and  other  places  of 
worship  ought  to  be  destroyed.  It  rejects  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  koran,  and  condemns  pilgrimage, 
but  retains  the  other  four  dogmata  of  Mahomet,  alms, 
fasting,  prayer,  and  ablution,  and  prohibits  the  use 
of  all  liquors  but  water.  Mahomet  Ibu  Abd-ul-Wahib 
dying  about  the  year  1792,  at  more  than  100  years  of 
age,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hussein,  and  since 
that  time  the  sect  has  become  formidable.  Their 
principal  station  is  at  Deraye,  in  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict in  the  heart  of  Arabia,  where  they  bid  defiance 
both  to  the  shereef  of  Mecca,  and  the  pacha  of  Bag- 
dad, while  the  neighbouring  countries  are  exposed  to 
the  rapid  incursions  of  their  numerous  dromedaries. 
Perpetual  war  against  all  who  dissent  from  their  doc- 
trines, is  considered  as  a  positive  duty ;  and  their 
mode  of  distributing  the  spoils,  and  of  levying  imposts 
for  the  public  expenditure,  is  said  to  be  calculated 
s  4  for 
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for  a  system  of  proselytism.  But  according  to  Mr. 
Browne's  account,  they  do  not  seem  to  act  on  exten- 
sive views,,  or  appear  likely  to  produce  any  important 
revolution.* 

Two  interesting  observations  may  here  be  made  on 
the  history  of  the  Arabians.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked, that  while  the  annals  of  perhaps  all  other 
nations  record  instances  of  their  subjugation,  those 
of  the  Arabians  exhibit  their  perpetual  independence 
and  their  victories.  But  this  can  only  be  understood 
of  the  interior  country.  Yemen  has  been  repeatedly 
subdued  by  the  Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Turks.  The  provinces  near  the  Euphrates,  have  also 
at  different  times  been  subject  to  foreigners;  and 
TBiibSora,  with  the  adjacent  country,  at  present  ac- 
knowledges the  authority  of  the  grand  seignior.  The 
perpetual  independence  of  Arabia,  therefore,  can  only 
be  partially  understood,  and  the  term  must  be  con- 
fined to  central  regions. t  These  wide  inland  coun- 
tries, almost  equal  to  both  France  and  Spain  in  extent, 
surrounded  and  intersected  by  arid  deserts,  have  ever 
defied  all  foreign  invasion.  Neither  the  Babylonian, 
the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  the  Ptoman,  nor  the 
Ottoman  conquerors,  have  ever  been  able  to  pene- 
trate into  those  sequestered  retreats,  where  the  abori- 
ginal Arabians  bid  defiance  to  the  united  power  of  the 
world. 

The  second  observation  here  to  be  made,  is  on  the 
Arabian  discoveries  and  settlements  on  the  coasts  of 

*  The  account  of  this  new  sect  is  taken  from  Xiebuhr,  p.  298,  299,  &c. 
and  from  Browne's  Trav.  p.  446,  &c.  These  two  authors  do  not  perfect 
ly  agree  ;  Browne's  is  the  latest  account;  he  received  it  from  the  Arabs, 
who  conducted  the  caravans  from  Bussora,  and  from  the  merchants  of 
Aleppo  and  Damascus. 

t  Gibbon's  Dec.  Horn,  Einp,  \ol,  9,.  p,  2'jy, 

Africa, 
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Africa,  Madagascar,  and  India.  When  the  Portu- 
gueze  discovered  those  countries,  they  found  all  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Mosambique,  and 
the  coast  of  Malabar  in  India,  almost  to  Cape  Como- 
rjn,  peopled  by  Arabian  colonies,  and  governed  by 
princes  of  that  nation.  We  can  trace  the  Arabian  po- 
pulation of  Egypt,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  from  the 
migrations  occasioned  by  war  and  conquest  during  the 
victorious  ages  of  the  caliphate,  and  ascertain  the 
acras  of  its  introduction;  but  history  furnishes  no  au- 
thentic accounts  of  their  maritime  conquests  and 
colonizations,  nor  any  certain  indication  of  the  period 
of  time  in  which  they  took  place.  They  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  effected  at  different  periods. 
Abyssinia  has  undoubtedly,  and  Egypt  has  probably, 
been  first  peopled  by  Arabian  colonies,  but  these 
events  belong  to  remote  antiquity.  The  present  Ara- 
bian population  of  Egypt,  was  introduced  under  the 
first  successors  of  Mahomet;  and  the  colonies  on  the 
African  and  Indian  coasts  being  all  Mahomedan,  evi- 
dently date  their  establishment  from  the  same  or  a 
later  period.  But  whether  these  maritime  adventures 
were  undertaken  by  the  Arabians  in  the  flourishing 
ages  of  their  empire,  or  whether  they  took  place  after 
the  downfal  of  the  caliphate,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  commotions  which  followed  its  dissolution,  is  a 
doubtful  question  of  which  the  solution  remains  a  de- 
sideratum in  historv. 
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Present  State,  political  and  moral — Religion-'- Government — Laws  — 
Army — Navy — Revenues — Commerce —  Manufactures — Population — 
Political  importance — Language — Literature — Education  — Manners 
and  Customs — National  character. 


Religion.] — IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  religion  of  Arabia  is  Mahomedanism,  of  whick 
this  country  is  celebrated  as  the  cradle.  It  is  divided 
into  different  sects,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Sun- 
nite  followed  by  the  Turks,  the  Zeidite,  which  seems 
to  be  more  lax  both  in  doctrines  and  practice,  as  well 
as  more  tolerant,  and  that  of  the  Wahebites,  whose 
principal  tenets  have  already  been  particularized. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  Arabia  and  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Syria,  have  gis-en  birth  to 
the  three  chief  religions  that  have  swayed  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  and  together  with  Egypt  have,  both 
under  Christianity  and  Mahomedanism,  been  the  dis- 
tinguished sources  cf  new  sects  and  theological 
systems. 

Government  and  Lazes.] — Arabia  is  divided  among 
numerous  imaums  and  sheiks,  whose  government,  both 
in  form  and  practice,  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same. 
The  title  of  imaum  is  ecclesiastical,  signifying  vicar, 
that  is  of  Mahomet.  Among  the  Turks  it  denotes  a 
common  priest,  who  reads  prayers  in  the  mosque; 
but  in  Arabia  the  word  is  considered  as  synonimous 

with 
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with  caliph,  or  commander  of  the  'faithful.  The  sove- 
reigns of  Yemen  sometimes  celebrate  divine  service, 
and  arc  styled  imaums;  but  on  their  coins  they  assume 
the  title  of  emir,  or  descendants  of  the  prophet.  The 
throne  is  hereditary,  and  the  prince  acknowledges  no 
superior,  either  in  spiritual  or  temporal  affairs;  but 
cannot  be  called  despotic,  as  he  governs  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  koran,  and  cannot  condemn  even  a 
Christian,  a  Jew,  or  a  Pagan  to  death,  without  a 
legal  trial.*  As  in  other  Mahomedan  countries,  the 
koran,  with  its  commentaries,  is  the  only  code  of 
Jaw,  as  well  as  of  theology.  The  tribes  of  the  inte- 
rior are  governed  by  chiefs,  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  shiek,  which  seems  to  be  merely  secular,  and 
but  rarely  united  with  the  ecclesiastical  character. 

These  petty  princes  being  commonly  at  war  with 
one  another,  their  incessant  hostilities  render  the 
country  a  scene  of  confusion,  which  affords  no  secu- 
rity to  travellers,  who  would  be  plundered  by  one  Ara- 
bian chief,  where  it  only  to  prevent  another  from 
being  enriched  by  their  spoils.f 

Armyl\ — The  army  of  Yemen  is  in  time  of  peace 
inconsiderable,  being  stated  only  at  about  4000  in- 
fantry, and  1000  cavalry,  ill  armed  and  without  uni- 
forms. The  navy  is  of  still  less  importance,  and  their 
vessels  are  rudely  constructed ,\  No  approximate 
computation  can  be  made  of  the  military  force  which 
Arabia,  if  united  under  one  monarch  might  raise,  as 
no  documents  exist  that  can  enable  us  to  form  an 
estimate  of  its  population.  The  armies  of  Sabeans 

*  For  the  government  of  Yemen,  see  Niebuhr,  p.  162,  &c. 
t  Niebuhr,  p.  296,  &C, 

J  Mr.  Jackson  saw  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  imaum  of  Muskat,  which 
carried  not  less  than  1000  men.  Journey  from  India,  p.  8. 

*  and 
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and  Ethiopians,  which  at  different  times  invaded  the 
territories  of  Judab,  were  undoubtedly  Arabians,  as  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  those  immense  bodies 
of  men  had  inarched  from  the  distant  regions  of  Africa 
to  Palestine.  In  the  time  of  Mahomet  and  Omar, 
Arabia  poured  formidable  armies  into  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Persia;  and  a  numerous  Arabian  population 
mixed  itself  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered countries.*  These  circumstances  afford  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  interior  parts  of  this  country  have 
at  all  times  been  the  seat  of  a  more  considerable  popu- 
lation, than  appears  to  correspond  with  our  ideas  of 
a  country  composed  for  the  most  part  of  arid  and 
sandy  deserts.  But  according  to  the  best  accounts  of 
those  central  and  unexplored  regions  that  can  be  col- 
lected, there  are  many  fertile  spots,  filled  with  nume- 
rous villages,  and  small  towns  governed  by  independent 
jheiks.f  And  if  we  further  consider  the  universal 
temperance  of  the  Arabians,  who  eat  little  meat,  who 
drink  only  water  or  coffee,  and  wear  little  clothing, 
whose  luxuries  require  no  consumption  of  grain  iii 
breweries  or  distilleries ;  if,  in  fine,  we  consider  that 
ou  an  average  calculation,  one  Englishman  consumes 
as  much  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  as  three  Ara- 
bians, it  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  these  irn- 
mense  regions,  which,  as  already  observed,  are  little 
inferior  to  both  France  and  Spain  in  extent,  may  con- 
tain a  larger  portion  of  the  human  race  than  a  super- 
ficial investigator  of  circumstances  would  be  inclined 
to  suppose.  Jt  may  not  be  amiss  to  compare  these 

*  Gibbon's  Dec.  Horn.  Emp.  vol.  9,  and  tlie  authorities  there  quoted, 
t  Niebuhr,  p.  '296.     It  must  be  observed,  that  the  Danish  traveller's 

description  is  founded  on  report.     Neither  he,  nor  an^  other  European, 

fver  penetrated  into  the  central  regions  of  Arabia. 

t  observations 
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observations  with  those  of  Barrow  and  Staunton  on 
the  population  of  China.* 

Political  relations,  importance,  and  revenues.] — Ara- 
bia, in  its  divided  state,  cannot  present  any  ideas  of 
political  relations  or  importance,  and  were  it  even 
united  under  one  sovereign,  as  in  the  days  of  Ma- 
homet, nothing  could  be  inferred  from  the  events 
af  that  period,  which  were  produced  by  an  extra- 
ordinary impulse  of  enthusiasm  artificially  excited, 
and  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  things.  Of 
the  national  revenue  of  a  country  like  Arabia,  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  nothing  can 
be  said  with  any  degree  of  precision,  or  even  of 
probability. 

Commerce."] — All  historical  evidence  concurs  to  shew, 
that  the  commerce  of  Arabia  was  formerly  important. 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  India,  the  Arabians  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  possessed  a  considerable  share  in  the 
trade  carried  on  between  the  Oriental  countries  and 
Europe. f  The  commerce  of  this  country  with  Egypt, 
conducted  as  at  present  by  caravans,  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  foreign  trade  recorded  in  history,  and  per- 
haps the  first  that  existed.  The  traffic  carried  on  by 
the  caravans  at  Mecca,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
But  the  Arabian  intercourse  with  India  has  greatly 
declined  since  the  discoveries  of  the  Portugueze, 
which  have  enabled  the  Europeans  to  carry  on  a  direct 
trade  with  the  Oriental  regions  of  Asia.  The  chief 
native  exports  of  Arabia,  are  coffee,  aloes,  and 
mvrrh,  with  an  inferior  kind  of  frankincense,  and 

*  Barrow's  China,  p.  577.     Sir  Geo.  Staunton,  p.  3. 

*  Gibbou's  Dec.  Rotn.  Erop.  vol.  9,  p,  227      Pliov,   »ol..  6,   cap.  3?. 

some 
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some  other  drugs ;  and  the  imports  are  the  different 
metals,  with  various  kinds  of  European  manufactures, 
especially  in  iron,  steel,  and  glass. 

Manufactures*.]—  The  manufactures  of  Arabia  are  of 
little  importance.  In  Yemen,  all  the  works  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  even  the  coins,  are  the  production  of 
Jewish  manufactories.  There  are  some  manufactures 
of  coarse  linen  ;  but  woollens  are  too  warm  for  the 
climate.  Some  muskets  of  very  indifferent  workman- 
ship, are  also  made  in  the  country,  and  there  is  a 
glasshouse  at  Mocha. 

Language.']^—  The  Arabic  language  has  always  been 
celebrated  as  exceedingly  copious,  rich,  and  expres- 
sive. But  the  classical  Arabic  of  the  age  of  the  ca- 
liphs, is  a  dead  language,  as  different  from  the  modern 
speech  of  Mecca,  as  the  Latin  is  from  the  Italian. 
The  modern  Arabic,  or  Arabesque,  is  divided  into  an 
infinity  of  dialects,  widely  diffused  throughout  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  northern  Africa. 

Literature.']— Nothing  is  known  of  the  Arabian 
literature  previous  to  the  time  of  Mahomet;  but 
during  the  flourishing  ages  of  the  caliphate,  it  became 
a  grand  and  illustrious  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
human  intellect.  Its  principal  scat,  however,  was  not 
in  Arabia.  Bagdad  \vas  the  luminous  centre  from 
whence  light  was  diffused  from  Samarchand  to  Cor- 
dova, iinJ  Arabian  science  and  literature  flourished 
chiefly  in  the  conquered  countries.  Among  the 
modern  Arabians,  learning  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The 
thief  poets  are  now  said  to  be  found  among  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  province  of  Mareb,  to  the  east- 
ward of  Yemen.*  Some  are  found  also  in  towns, 

*  Niebulir,  p.  92. 

where, 
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where,   as   in  Turkey,  they  amuse  the   company   iu 
coffee  houses. 

Education."]— In  Yemen  there  are  two  universities, 
or  celebrated  academies,  one  at  Damar  for  the  Zei- 
dites,  and  the  other  at  Zebid  for  the  Sunnites.  In 
most  of  the  chief  cities  .are  colleges  for  the  study  of 
astronomy,  philosophy,  medicine,  &c.  Near  every 
mosque  there  is  commonly  a  school,  where  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  are  gratuitously  instructed;  and  in 
most  large  towns  there  are  many  schools,  where  read- 
ing, writing,  and  accompts  are  taught.  Several  per- 
sons of  rank  also,  entertain  domestic  preceptors  for 
their  children  and  young  slaves. 

Persons,  manners,  and  customs. .] — The  Arabians  are 
of  a  middle  stature  and  thin,  having  a  parched  ap- 
pearance as  if  dried  by  the  sun.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly abstemious,  meat  being  little  used,  even  by 
the  rich,  and  their  only  drink  being  water  or 
coffee.  Their  dress,  like  that  of  most  Asiatics,  is 
long  and  loose,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  large  shirt, 
either  white,  or  striped  with  blue,  and  often  large 
trowsers,  a  girdle  of  embroidered  leather,  a  knife, 
and  a  dagger.  Over  the  shoulder  is  worn  a  large 
piece  of  fine  linen.  The  head  dress  consists  of  a 
number  of  bonnets,  from  ten  to  fifteen,  of  cotton, 
linen,  or  woollen,  the  outermost  being  often  richly 
embroidered  with  gold.  Around  this  multitude  of 
bonnets,  is  wrapped  a  sash,  or  long  piece  of  muslin, 
with  fringes  of  silk  or  gold  which  Lang  down  behind. 
This  thick  covering  for  the  head,  which  might  seem, 
oppressive,  is  used  as  a  security  against  the  rays  of 
the  sun ;  and  the  same  form  is  observable  in  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  monuments.  The  lower  classes  of 
Arabians,  we;tr  only  a  piece  of  linen  girt  about  the 
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loins,  another  over  the  shoulders,  a  belt,  and  a  dag- 
ger, and  two  or  three  honnets.  The  women  are  dressed 
in  a  large  shirt  and  trowsers.  Those  of  rank  wear 
large  veils,  with  rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  ear  rings, 
and  sometimes  a  nose  ring.  The  nails  are  dyed  red, 
and  the  hands  and  feet  of  a  yellowish  brown.  Every 
art  is  used  to  make  the  eyebrows  appear  large  and 
black,  andj  as  in  many  other  Oriental  countries,  the 
eye  lashes  are  darkened  with  antimony. 

Rational  Character.] — The  Arabians  are  celebrated 
for  politeness  and  hospitality.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  terms  of  Arab  and  robber, 
have  long  been  considered  as  synonymous.*  But  in 
estimatmo;  the  character  of  the  Arabians,  we  ou^ht  to 
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regard  them  as  divided  into  two  classes,  those  of  the 
cities,  and  those  of  the  desert.  The  former  are 
civilized  and  polite,  the  latter  are  robbers  by  pro- 
fession and  habit,  and  being,  according  to  the  best 
historical  evidence,  the  posterity  of  Ishmael,  the  son. 
of  Abraham,  completely  verify  the  prediction  relative 
to  their  progenitor,  and  involving  his  descendants, 
declaring  that  "  his  hands  should  be  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hands  against  him."  No  cara- 
vans can  travel  through  the  deserts  without  being 
strongly  guarded,  and  those  from  Constantinople, 
Cairo,  and  Bagdad,  to  Mecca,  are  escorted  by  nume- 
rous bodies  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who  are  not,  however, 
at  all  times  able  to  afford  them  protection  against 
these  formidable  assailants.  But  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  although  they  rob  indiscriminately,  persons  of 
all  nations  and  religions,  are  not  cruel  or  sanguinary, 
and  desirous  only  of  plunder,  take  no  delight  in 

*  For  an  account  of  the  plunder  of  llic  great  caravan  in  its  journey  to 
Mecca  in  1757,  see  Mariti's  Trav.  vol.  '2,  p.  117. 
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shedding  blood.  The  Arabians  in  general  possess 
great  powers  of  body  and  intellect.  A  late  traveller 
speaks  with  astonishment  of  their  corporeal  vigour;* 
and  modern  observation  concurs  with  the  evidence  of 
history,  in  representing  them  as  a  sagacious  and  in- 
telligent race. 

*  Jackson's  Journey  from  India,  p.  36.     This  traveller  represents  the 
Arabians  as  possessing  twice  the  strength  of  Europeans !  '  ! 
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CHAP.  I. 


Situation — Extent — Boundaries — Face  of  the  Country — Mountains — 
Rivers — Canals — Lakes — Mineralogy — Mineral  Waters  —  Soil — Cli- 
mate— Vegetable  Productions — Zoology — Natural  Curiosities — Anti- 
quities and  Artificial  Curiosities. 

A  HE  Russian  empire  in  Asia  extends  the  whole  length 
of  lhat  continent,  from  the  3?th  degree  of  eastern,  to 
the  170th  degree  of  western  longitude  from  London  ;* 
and  from  43°  to  78°  of  north  latitude.  Including  the 
islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  Mr.  Tooke  extends  it 
25°  farther  to  the  east.f  The  whole  length  of  Asiatic 
Russia  may  he  roughly  computed  at  3350,  sud  the 
breadth  at  19t>0  British  miles,  an  extent  exceeding 
that  of  all  Europe.  The  length  of  the  whole  empire 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  is  estimated  at  9200,  and  the 
breadth  at  2400  British  miles.j; 

Boundaries.'] — The  northern  boundary  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  is  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  the  east  it  extends 
to  the  farthest  extremities  of  Asia,  and  is  bounded  by 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  under  the  various  denominations 

*  Or  continuing  to  count  forward  190'  east  •   but  that  method   is   no: 
customary  ainorig  geographers. 

*  Tooke'sYien  Russian  Emp.  book  1.  sect,  1 

t  The  empress  Catharine,  in  her  letter  of  grace  1785,  mentions  (hi:  ex 
tent  of  the  v.-liole  Russian  Empire  as  containing  3-2*  ei  latitude,  and  16  .V 
*f  longitude.,  exclusive  of  the  isles,  Tooke's  Russia,  book  1.  sect  1. 

of 
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of  the  northern  Archipelago,  the  seas  of  Ochotzk  and 
Kamschatka.  On  the  south-east  and  south,  it  borders 
on  China,  or  rather  Chinese  Tartary,  on  Independent 
Tartary,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  In  some  parts,  rivers 
or  mountains  mark  the  boundaries  ;  in  others,  an  ideal 
line  leaves  a  doubtful  frontier.  On  the  west,  Asiatic 
Russia  is  contiguous  to  the  European  empire. 

Face  of  the  country.] — In  regions  so  extensive,  the 
face  of  the  country  must  be  various.  Asiatic  Russia, 
however,  displays  less  variation  of  surface  than  perhaps 
any  other  part  or'  the  globe  of  equal  extent.  Although 
not  wholly  destitute  of  mountains,  its  principal  cha- 
racter is  that  of  an  immense  plain.  It  also  contains 
some  elevated  and  extensive  stepps,  a  feature  almost 
peculiar  to  Asia.  The  northern  and  eastern  parts 
consist  chiefly  of  vast  marshy  plains,  covered  with 
almost  perpetual  snow,  and  pervaded  by  large  rivers, 
which  pursue,  under  masses  of  ice,  their  dreary  course 
to  the  Frozen  ocean.  The  immense  forests  of  fir, 
pine,  lurch,  and  other  trees,  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Siberia,  may  also  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  country. 

Mountains,"] — The  mountains  of  Siberia  are  far  from 
being  equal  to  those  of  European  elevation.  The 
Uralian  mountains,  separating  Europe  from  Asia,  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  speaking  of  European  Rus- 
sia. The  principal  of  the  Siberian  chains  is  that  of 
Altay,  called  by  the  Chinese,  the  Golden  Mountain, 
which  extends  its  precipitous  and  snowy  summits  from 
the  Irtish  to  the  Yenissay,  and  sends  out  branches  in 
various  directions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Russian 
empire,  The  Bogdo  Alim,  or  Bogdo  Dola,  which 
rears  its  pointed  summits  with  striking  sublimity  on 
the  frontier  line  between  the  Soongorian  and  the 
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Mongalian  deserts,  is,  if  not  the  highest,  at  least  the 
most  craggy,  precipitous,  and  irregular  of  all  the 
mountains  of  those  regions.  From  this  a  chain  ex- 
tends to  the  north-west,  and  another  to  the  south- 
east, which  is  supposed  to  join  the  mountains  of 
Thibet.  The  other  principal  mountains  are  those  of 
Nershink  and  Stanovie.  The  various  branches  and 
subdivisions  of  all  those  chains,  are  amply  described 
by  Pallas  and  Tooke.*  The  celebrated  mountains  of 
Caucasus,  extending  about  400  British  miles  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  form  a  boundary  between 
the  Russian  empire  and  those  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  with  slate  and  lime- 
stone. Their  summits  are  perpetually  covered  with 
ice  and  snow  ;  and  to  a  spectator  approaching  them 
from  the  north,  they  make  a  grand  appearance.f 
The  stupendous  mountains  of  Elburas,  situated  nearly 
in  the  central  part  of  this  vast  range,  towers  far  above 
the  rest,  and  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Pallas  to  equal  Mont 
Blanc  in  elevation.  The  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  present  forests  and  wood  lands.  Almost 
the  whole  province  of  Kamtschatka  consists  of  rocky 
mountains,  containing  several  volcanoes. 

Stepps.]—  A  geographical  view  of  those  vast  coun- 
tries cannot  well  be  exhibited,  without  some  descrip- 
tion of  those  immense  plains  called  stepps,  which 
constitute  a  feature  almost  peculiar  to  Russian  and 
Tartarian  geography.  In  the  north  is  the  stepp  of 
Petshora,  bound  by  the  White  Sea  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  on  the  west  by  the  Dwina;  on  the  east  by 

*  Instead  of  entering  into  a  particular  description  ot  those  remote 
mountains,  which  in  this  place  would  be  tedious,  I. shall  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  Tooke's  Rn's.  Emp,  vol.  l.  p.  118  to  Ml. 

t   Pallas's  latter  Travels,  vol.  1.  ch.  12.  p.  107  and  JOB. 
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the  Petshora;  and  on  the  south  by  the  FJoetz  moun- 
tains. This  stepp  is  for  the  most  part  sandy,  but  full 
of  marshes,  thickly  interspersed  with  forests,  and  al- 
most entirely  uninhabited,  except  in  the  districts  of 
Archangel,  Mescn,  &c.  The  forests,  however,  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  southern  parts,  the  extreme 
cold  in  the  north  being  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of 
wood.  On  this  stepp  are  also  numerous  lakes,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  great  extent. 

The  Calmuck  Stepp,  so  called  from  being  left  in  the 
possession  of  a  horde  of  that  nation  till  their  flight  in 
J  77 1,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Volga.  On  the  south 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Aral  Lake  : 
on  the  north  it  is  connected  with  the  stepp  of  Issim. 
This  immense  desert  extends  about  700  English  miles 
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from  west  to  east,  and  including  that  of  Issim,  almost 
as  far  from  north  to  south.  Great  part  of  it,  however, 
is  wholly  abandoned  to  the  wandering  Kirgusses.  Ex- 
cept a  ridge  of  sandy  hills  stretching  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Uralian  mountains  towards  the  Caspian 
sea,  the  whole  is  a  vast  sandy  level,  alm6st  destitute 
of  wood  and  fresh  water,  but  abounding  in  salt  lakes, 
and  bearing  the  strongest  marks  of  having  been  once 
a  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  contains,  however,  seve- 
ral districts,  not  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture and  pasturage ;  but  it  is  very  thinly  inhabited. 

The  stepp  of  the  Irtish  is  that  immense  plain,  which 
lies  between  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtish,  and  between  the 
latter  river,  the  May,  and  Oby,  comprising  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory.*  It  is  every  where  full  of  lakes, 
most  of  them  salt,  and  interspersed  with  forests  of 
pines,  firs,  and  birch.  In  many  parts,  however,  the 

*  For  a  general  description  of  the  Tartarian  and  Siberian  stepps,  see 
P.illas's  Ttav.  vol.  1  and  3. 
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soil  is  very  proper  for  agriculture  and  pasturage. 
This  plain  also  includes  the  Barabinian  stepp,  a  fine 
well-watered  level,  in  which  are  many  considerable 
lakes.  The  Barabinian  stepp  alone  is  about  400  miles 
in  length,  and  300  in  breadth.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  a  rich  black  soil,  and  has  many  forests, 
chiefly  of  birch.  This  stepp  lies  between  the  Irtish 
and  the  Oby  ;  and  like  that  of  Ischim,  contains  a 
number  of  ancient  tombs,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
Tartar,  or  Mongul  chiefs. 

The  stepp  of  the  Yenissee  and  the  Oby,  includes 
the  whole  of  that  large  tract  which  lies  between  these 
two  rivers  ;  that  of  the  Yenissey  and  the  Lena,  is  con- 
tiguous ;  beyond  which  also  is  that  of  the  Lena  and 
the  Indighirka,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  Ko- 
vyna.  Those  three  stepps,  although  distinguished  by 
different  appellations,  constitute  one  immense  plain, 
extending  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the 
southern  parts  are  vast  forests  ;  but  towards  the  north, 
they  are  more  rare,  and  the  wood  is  low  and  stunted. 

But  the  most  remarkable  stepp  is  that  of  the  Don 
and  the  Volga,  comprising  the  whole  space  included 
between  these  two  rivers  and  the  Kuban,  and  reaching 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  sea  of  Asoph.  This 
extensive  and  singular  stepp,  which  includes  that  of 
Kuma,  is  extremely  arid  and  dreary.,  being  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  wood  and  fresh  water,  but 
abounding  with  salt  lakes  and  marshes.*  It  has  been 
accurately  examined  and  amply  described  by  Pallas, 
who,  by  the  most  specious  arguments,  supported  by 
the  nicest  observations,  labours  to  establish  an  im- 
portant and  singularly  interesting  hypothesis  relative 

*  Toole's  View  of  Russia,  vol.  1.  p.  145.150, — pallas's   latter  Trm. 
»?'..  1.  cb.  S.  •!..  5. 
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to  the  geography  of  an  extensive  part  of  the  globe. 
The  plan  of  the  present  work  does  not  admit  of  long 
and  critical  discussions ;  but  a  concentrated  view  of 
an  important  conjecture,  formed  by  so  able  an  obser- 
ver, and  supported  by  so  forcible  arguments,  cannot 
be  uninteresting.  Could  the  fact  on  which  it  rests  be 
ascertained,  it  would  be  a  curious  and  memorable  cir- 
cumstance in  historical  geography. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  vast  desert  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Volga,  called  the  Kalmuck  Stepp, 
bears  every  mark  of  having  once  been  the  bottom  of 
the  Caspian  Sea;  and  Mr.  Pallas  proves  almost  to  a 
demonstration,  that  the  Kuman  Stepp  has  been  a 
strait  which  united  the  sea  with  the  Euxine.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
Seas  formed  one  vast  body  of  water  passing  round  the 
northern  extremity  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  extend- 
ing over  not  only  the  stepps  of  the  Crimea,  the  Ku- 
ban, &c.  but  also  over  the  vast  plains  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Volga,  which  stretch  into  independent  Tartary, 
beyond  the  lake  Aral.  The  whole  face  and  composi- 
tion of  those  desert  countries,  bear  every  mark  of 
beino;  the  bottom  of  a  desiccated  sea.  "  First,  the 
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innumerable  shells,  which  are  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion in  these  deserts,  exactly  resemble  those  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  rivers ; 
secondly,  the  uniformity  of  the  soil,  in  all  these  bar- 
ren regions,  which,  except  in  the  quicksands,  totally 
consists  of  sand  or  yellow  loam  combined  with  marine 
mire,  without  one  intervening  blade  of  grass,  or  any 
mineral  strata,  and  with  a  bed  of  clay  at  a  considera- 
ble depth  below  the  surface  ;*  thirdly,  the  saline  na- 

*  It  appears,  however,  from  various  parts  ot  Pallas'a  own  account,  that 
there  is  grass  and  even  shrubs  in  several  places, 
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ture  of  the  soil  in  general,  which  evidently  contains 
common  sea  salt ;  and  fourthly,  the  numerous  salt- 
pits  and  lakes,  and  even  the  whole  flat  surface  of  this 
extensive  desert."*  The  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
this  extraordinary  desiccation  of  so  extensive  a  part 
of  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas,  induces  Pallas  to 
adopt  the  well  known  hypothesis  of  Tournefort,  who 
is  of  opinion,  that  in  the  times  of  remote  antiquity  the 
Black  Sea  had  no  communication  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  ingenious  writer  supposes  that  the  na- 
tural barrier  of  the  Bosphorus  having  been  either  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  or  broken  by  the  violent 
assaults  and  long  continued  pressure  of  the  waters  of 
the  Euxine,  accumulated  from  the  Don,  the  Dnieper, 
the  Dniester,  and  the  Danube,  this  sea,  at  last,  forced 
its  passage  through  into  the  Archipelago. f  If  this 
was  really  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  Propontis,  if 
it  did  not  before  exist,  must  have  been  immediately 
formed  by  the  inundation  of  a  low  and  level  country. 
The  waters,  still  continuing  to  rush  forward  with  im- 
petuosity towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  following 
the  course  of  the  vallies,  would  also  form  the  Helles- 
pont. But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  on  the  first 
impetus  of  this  deluge,  a  part  of  Greece  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor, with  several  of  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  must 
have  been  submerged,  and  only  the  higher  parts  left 
remaining.  Diodorus  Sicuhis*  speaks  of  this  tremen- 
dous inundation.  Tournefort,  therefore,  supposes  it 
to  have  been  the  flood,  which  is  said  to  have  happened 

*  Pallas's  Trav.  vol.  1,  ch.  3.  In  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
digious loss  of  water  on  this  occasion,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
Tartarian  deserts  are  generally  about  fifteen  fathoms  above  the  present 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Pallas,  ibid, 

i  Tournefort,  vol.  2,  letter  8. 

$  Diod.  Sic.  Biblioth.  Jib.  5,  p.  320,  &c. 

in 
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in  the  time  of  Deucalion  ;  and  Pallas  appears 
to  adopt  this  opinion  as  no  other  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  so  extraordinary  a  diminution  of  the 
extent  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian,  or,  'collectively, 
the  great  Hyrcanian  Sea.*  If,  indeed,  this  rupture  of 
the  Bosphorus  be  admitted,  desiccation  of  the  shallow 
parts  of  this  vast  expanse  of  waters  must  of  course 
have  followed,  and  the  immerse  plains  of  Tartary,  as 
well  as  the  shallow  strait  on  the  north  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus, by  which  the  two  seas  were  connected,  must, 
in  consequence,  have  been  gradually  left  dry  land,  and 
have  assumed  their  present  aspect.  I  shall  conclude 
these  remarks  by  observing,  that  the  contraction  of 
the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas,  within  a  much  narrower 
space  than  they  once  occupied,  is  evident  from  physi- 
cal appearances;  but  that  the  bursting  of  the  latter 
through  the  Bosphorus,  the  only  circumstance  that 
can  be  assigned  as  die  cause  of  their  diminution,  rests 
on  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  only  wants 
the  support  of  a  concurrence  of  historical  evidence.-J- 
AVrm.] — The  Asiatic  empire  of  Russia  is  watered 

*  The  rapid  current  which  sets  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Helles- 
pont shews,  that  at  present  the  Black  Sea  is  much  higher  than  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  it'  this  passage  did  not  exist,  it  is  evident  that  the  former 
would  rise  much  higher,  and  consequently  acquire  a  greater  extent. 

t  The  plain,  or  stepp,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Caucasus,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  strait,  is  represented  as  very  little  elevated  above  the 
lerel  of  the  Palus  Meotis  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  Euxine 
The  level  of  the  Volga  is  ten  fathoms  lower  than  that  of  the  Don.  Pallas, 
vol.  ],  ch.  3,  p.  103.  Pallas  thinks  that  an  accurate  survey  might  deter- 
mine, with  certainty,  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Tiav.  vol.  \, 
ch.  3,  p.  105. 

It  will  be  o'jserved,  that  the  account  of  the  flood,  which  happened  iu 
the  tune  of  Deucalion,  is  an  obscure  and  uncertain  piece  of  history,  re- 
Jatint'  to  remote  -aid  fabulous  times. 

fcv 
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by  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  this  continent.  The 
Volga,  which  finishes  its  course  in  Asia,  has  already 
been  described.  The  Oby  rises  about  the  51st  degree 
of  latitude,  and  receives  the  Irtish,  a  stream  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  its  own.  The  Irtish  has  its  source 
about  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  and  consequently 
has  the  longest  course.  The  Obv  is  navigable  almost 

*/  o 

to  its  source  ;  but  its  waters  are  often  foul  and  foetid, 
by  reason  of  the  slowness  of  its  current  and  the  vast 
morasses  which  it  pervades.  It  falls  by  an  extremely 
wide  aestuary  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  latitude  73°, 
50'  north,  and  longitude  90°  east,  and  is  esteemed  the 
largest  river  in  the  Russian  empire. 

The  Yenissey  is  considered  as  deriving  it  source 
from  the  mountains  near  the  Sea  of  Baikol ;  but,  as  it 
receives  the  Angara,  or  Tungurka,  which  issues  from 
that  lake,  it  might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  said  to 
derive  from  thence  its  origin.  After  receiving  several 
rivers,  and  making  various  windings,  it  falls  into  a 
large  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  73°  30'  north  lati- 
tude, and  103°  30'  east  longitude,  after  a  course  of 
above  1,700  British  miles. 

The  Lena  rises  to  the  west  of  the  Sea  of  Baikol, 
and  pursues  a  course  nearly  north-east  as  far  as 
Yakutok.  From  that  place  its  direction  is  almost  due 
north.  Its  channel  is  of  a  great  width  and  full  of 
islands.  Its  whole  course  is  computed  at  almost  1,600 
miles.  This  river  has  a  gentle  current,  favorable  to 
navigation.  By  sailing  out  of  the  Lena  into  the  Al- 
dan, then  into  the  Main,  and  afterwards  into  the  Yu- 
vloma,  the  journey  to  Ochotsk  and  Kamtschatka  is 
.^reatlv  expedited.  The  Lena  disembogues  itself  by 
five  mouths  into  the  Frozen  Ocean, in  latitude  73° north. 
Its  easternmost  mouth  is  in  1  .-">.">".  and  its  westernmost 

mouth 
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mouth  in  143°  east  longitude.  Those  principal  rivers 
receive  in  their  course  a  great  number  of  others,  of 
which  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  exhibit  a  catalogue. 
Falling  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  vast  rivers  of  Asia- 
tic Russia  cannot  open  the  way  to  foreign  commerce;* 
hut  they  are  excellently  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
inland  navigation.  From  the  uncultivated  state  of  the 
country  and  the  want  of  population,  their  importance, 
however,  is  yet  but  little  known.  In  a  country  like 
this,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  canals  should  be 
cut,  as  the  benefits  could  not  compensate  the  labour 
and  cost.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  from  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  that  by  cutting  two  canals,  one 
"between  the  rivers  Tschassovaia  and  Taghil,  and  the 
other  between  the  Ket  and  the  Yenissey,  the  latter 
being  a  distance  of  little  more  than  sixty  miles,  and 
the  former  somewhat  less,  an  uninterrupted  inland 
navigation  might  be  opened  from  Petersburg  to  the 
distant  parts  of  Siberia.-]* 

Lakes.']— The  ancient  and  present  state  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  which  may  now  he  considered  only  as  a  vast 
lake,  have  already  been  made,  in  the  present  chapter, 
a  subject  of  discussion.  It  only  remains  to  remark  a 
circumstance,  which  has  caused  many  disputes  among 
naturalists,  and  given  rise  to  several  fanciful  hypo- 
theses. It  is  well  known  that  the  Caspian  Sea  receives 
the  Yaik,  the  Yemba,  the  Kur,  the  Araxes,  the  Bis- 
traia,  the  Terek,  and  various  other  rivers,  besides  the 

*  In  order  to  <ee  how  much  the  long  journey  from  European  Russia  to 
Ihe  extremity  of  Asia  is  facilitated  by  these  rivers,  consult  Lessop's  Tra- 
vels from  Kamlschatka  to  Petersburg,  an  interesting  work,  in  two  volumes 
Svo. 

f  Take's  View  of  Russia,  vol.  1,  p.  25.1, 

vast 
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vast  body  of  water  that  rolls  down  the  Volga,  while  it 
has  no  visible  outlet ;  and  yet  it  has  never  any  per- 
ceptible swell,  except  in  the  spring,  on  the  melting  of 
the  snows.  From  this  circumstance,  it  is  natural  to 
enquire  into  the  cause  which  exhausts  this  immense 
mass  of  waters  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied  by  so  many 
channels.*  In  order  to  explain  this  phoenomenon, 
some  have  imagined  subterraneous  passages  into  the 
Euxine  or  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  not  only  various  ar- 
guments have  been  adduced,  but  fables  have  been 
invented  in  support  of  the  hypothesis:  Others  have 
ascribed  the  whole  to  evaporation.  The  following 
opinion,  however,  seems  now  to  prevail.  "  Perhaps," 
says  a  judicious  writer,  "  the  true  reason  of  this  sea 
remaining  equally  full,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  quality 
of  its  bottom,  which  consists  not  of  a  thick  slime,  but 
of  a  shell-sand,  the  particles  whereof  touching  but  in 
few  points,  it  is  consequently  very  porous.  Of  the 
same  substance  the  whole  shore  is  likewise  formed. 
Layer  upon  layer,  it  Jics  three  fathoms  deep.  This, 
indeed,  lets  the  fresh  water  through,  but  it  becomes 
immediately  salt  again  by  the  salt  water  pressing  on 
it.  Through  this  sand  then  the  water  is  filtered,  and 
falls  into  the  abyss  beneath  in  the  same  quantity  as  it 
flows  into  the  sea."f  But  where  or  how  deep  is  this 
abyss,  this  immense  reservoir,  which  during  so  many 
ages  has  constantly  swallowed  up  this  ceaseless  influx 
of  waters  t  Or,  is  it  the  porous  bottom,  reaching  to 
an  immense  depth,  by  which  they  are  absorbed?  Per- 

*  The  Black  Sea,  also,  as  Tournefort  remarks,  receives  a   much  larger 
quantity  of  water  from  the  large  rivers,  than  it  can  emit  through  the  Bos- 
phorus.     Tournefort,  ubi  supra. 

*  Tooke's  Russia,  vol.  1,  p,  200, 

haps 
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.haps  the  naturalist  may  still  suspect,  that  evaporation 
is  the  principal  cause  of  this  extraordinary  exhaustion. 
The  Caspian  Sea  is  in  many  places  remarkably  deep. 
Even  in  several  places  not  far  from  the  shore,  a  line 
of  4.50  fathoms  will  not  reach  the  bottom.  It  is  also 
very  subject  to  violent  and  dangerous  storms.  The 
water,  in  general,  is  salt,  though  not  in  all  places,  par- 
ticularly not  in  those  where  it  receives  the  great  ri- 
vers.t  This  sea  has  several  ports,  but  is  destitute  of 
good  harbours.  It  is,  however,  of  great  importance 
to  Russia  on  account  of  the  Persian  trade.  Itabounds 
with  a  variety  of  fish  ;  but  we  have  no  very  circum- 
stantial accounts  of  the  different  species.  The  salmon 
is  excellent,  and  the  herrings  larger  and  finer  than 

*  o  o 

those  of  our  seas,  but  not  so  tender.f  Its  shores  are 
the  haunt  of  myriads  of  water-fowl.  The  Caspian  Sea 
extends  about  700  miles  in  length  from  100  to  200  in 
breadth;  but  only  a  part  of  it  can  be  considered  as 
comprised  within  the  dominions  of  Russia,  although 
she  is  the  undoubted  mistress  of  its  navigation. 

The  lake  Baikal,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk  ex- 
tends from  the  51st  to  the  5.5th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, being  about  :350  English  miles  in  length,  and 
varying  from  1  .S  or  14  to  near  40  in  breadth.  The 
water  is  fresh  and  transparent.  H  is  called  by  the 
Russians  the  Holy  Sea.  From  the  latter  end  of  De- 
cember till  the  beginning  of  May  it  is  generally  fro- 
zen. At  other  times,  particularly  in  the  month  of 
September,  it  is  subject  to  frequent  and  violent  storms, 
owing  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  the  mountains  by  which  it 
is  almost  surrounded.  It  contains  several  islands,  on 
the  principal  of  which,  called  Olkhon,  are  found  sul- 
phureous springs.  The  Baikal  abounds  with  seals  and 

*  Tooke,  ubi  supra  t  Ibid    vol   t,  p.  £01. 
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various  kinds  of  fish,  among  which  are  seen  large 
shoals  of  herrings  of  a  particular  species.*  The  moun- 
tains which  border  its  shores  are  high,  and  for  the 
most  part  bare;  but  an  ingenious  traveller  describes 
with  rapture,  the  sublime  scenery  which  is  displayed 
where  the  river  Angara  issues  from  the  lake.f  Be- 
tween the  rivers  Irtish  and  Oby  is  a  lake  of  about  170 
English  miles  in  length,  and  divided  by  an  island  into 
two  parts,  called  the  lakes  of  Tchany  and  Sourni. 
There  are  many  others,  both  in  the  north  and  the 
south,  but  none  of  them  remarkable  either  for  extent 
or  beautiful  scenery. 

Mineralogy.'] — The  mineralogy  of  Siberia  is  a  copi- 
ous subject  and  a  fertile  source  of  wealth.  Peter  the 
Great  was  the  first  who  caused  these  remote  mines  to 
be  explored,  which  have  since  afforded  such  ample 
supplies  of  national  wealth  ;  and  in  1719  he  instituted 
an  office  for  their  management.  The  principal  gold- 
mines of  Siberia  are  those  of  Ekatherinburg,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  in  57°  north  lati- 
tude. Mines  of  various  kinds  extend  on  the  north 
and  south  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  mines  or' 
ISershink,  which  consist  chiefly  of  lead  mixed  with 
silver  and  gold,  were  discovered  in  1704  ;  and  those  of 
Kolvvan  be^an  to  he  wrought  for  the  crown  in  1748. 

•/  O  O 

The  gold  mines  of  Beresof,  a  few  miles  north-east  oi 
Ekatherinburg,  are  the  richest  in  the  empire.  Those 
of  Koly van  and  Nershink  are  silver  mines,  although 
they  afford  some  gold.  The  gold  is  sometimes  found 
native,  but  generally  mixed  with  various  substance*, 
particularly  silver;  but  the  latter  is  seldom  met  with 
unmixed.  In  some  places  it  is  blended  with  lead,  in 

*  Tooke's  Russ.  Emp.  vol.  1,  p.  203. 
f  Bell's  Trav.  vol.  1,  p.  507  to  31(3. 
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others,  as  already  observed,  with  gold.  Copper  mines 
are  seen  both  in  the  Uralian  mountains  and  in  those 
of  Altai.  Red  lead  is  found  in  the  mines  of  Beresof. 
But  the  most  important  and  valuable  mines  of  the 
Russian  empire,  are  those  of  iron,  which  supply  the 
numerous  founderies  of  the  Uralian  mountains.  Sul- 
phur, allum,  sal-ammoniac,  nitre,  vitriol,  and  natron, 
are  found  in  abundance.  Siberia  also  produces  a  va- 
riety of  gems,  such  as  topazes,  beryl,  and  chrysolite. 
Red  garnets  are  found  in  great  plenty  near  the  sea  of 
Baikal.  Between  the  Onon  and  the  Argoon  is  pro- 
duced an  elegant  kind  of  onyx.  The  green  selfspar 
of  Siberia  is  a  beautiful  stone,  which  is  wrought  into 
various  kinds  of  ornaments.  Red  and  green  jaspers, 
are  found  in  the  distant  mountains  of  Siberia.  The 
Uralian  chain  produces  fine  white  marbles,  and  many 
of  the  other  mountains  afford  varieties  of  porphyry 
and  granite.  Lapis  lazuli  is  also  found  near  the  Bai- 
kal lake.  In  short,  the  subterraneous  riches  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  are  as  various  as  they  are  important. 

Mineral  zcaters.'] — Mineral  waters  do  not  abound  in 
proportion  to  the  vast  extent  of  those  countries  and 
the  abundance  of  mineral  substances.  The  baths  near 
the  Terek,  and  those  in  the  province  of  Nershiuk,  are 
of  a  middle  temperature.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Bai- 
kal lake  are  some  springs  highly  sulphureous.  Kanit- 
schatka  presents  a  variety  of  mineral  waters  ;  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  examined.  There 
is  a  strong  vitriolic  spring  at  the  village  of  Buigovio, 
in  the  district  of  Olonetz,  and  others  of  the  same  kinn 
not  far  from  Zuruikhatu  in  Daouria.*  The  vitriolic 
spring  at  Sarepta,  near  Tzaritzin,  is  the  most  famou-; 
mineral  water  in  the  whole  empire,  and  almost  the 

*  Pallas's  Trav.  part  3,  p.  424 
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only  one  that  is  frequented.  In  a  circuit  of  about 
150  miles  no  less  than  thirty-two  mineral  springs  have, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  been  discovered.  The 
largest  and  most  copious  of  these,  is  in  48°  43' north 
latitude,  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Tzaritzin,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  Volga.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  mineral  waters  of  Asiatic  Russia  may  be 
more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed ;  for  notwith- 
standing the  laborious  researches  of  Pallas  and  others, 
those  remote  regions  are  far  from  being  fully  explored.* 
Soil.]— In  countries  of  far  less  extent,  the  soil  is 
found  to  exhibit  almost  every  variety.  That  this  must 
be  the  case  in  those  immense  regions,  therefore,  is 
obvious.  The  nature  of  the  soil  in  Asiatic  Russia  has 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  described  in  speaking  of  the 
general  face  of  the  country.  From  what  has  been 
said  on  that  subject,  it  is  evident  that  the  sandy  and 
marshy  soils  predominate.  These,  indeed,  form  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  country.  The  southern 
and  western  districts  of  Siberia  consist  chiefly  of  a 
rich  black  soil,  remarkable  for  its  fertility  ;  but  the 
northern  parts  are  wholly  incapable  of  agriculture. 
Those,  indeed,  have  been  very  little  explored  ;  but 
imagination,  by  representing  to  the  eye  an  immense 
extent  of  uniform  morass  stretching  over  the  whole 
length  of  Asia,  a  scene  of  widely  spread  desolation  and 
solitude,  bound  up  in  almost  perpetual  ice  and  snow, 
where  all  vegetation  is  checked  and  almost  extin- 
guished, may  form  a  just  idea  of  those  uninhabitable 
regions,  the  most  dismal  and  dreary  part  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe/f- 

*  For  an  account  of  the  mineral  waters  of  both  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia,  see  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  vol.  1.,  p.  241  to  251. 
t  The  whole  northern  part  of  Siberia,    from  the   shores  of  the  Arctic 
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Climate.] — For  the  climate,  a  general  reference  may 
be  made  to  European  Russia,  to  which  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  that  empire  are  contiguous  and  corre- 
sponding in  latitude.  In  both,  the  climate  varies  from 
the  warmth  of  France  and  Italy  to  the  eternal  frost  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  southern  fron- 
tier of  the  vast  province  of  Siberia,  being  in  about 
fifty  degrees,  and  the  northern  extending  in  some 
parts  to  th«  seventy-eighth,  but  in  general  to  the  se- 
venty-fourth degree  of  latitude,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  country  lies  under  the  same  parallels  with  Nor- 
way and  Lapland,  and  not  being  tempered  with  the 
moist  and  warm  vapours  of  the  Atlantic,  but  shut  up 
between  an  immense  continent  on  one  side,  and  frozen 
seas  on  the  other,  the  general  frigidity  of  the  climate 
may  be  readily  conceived.  In  the  deserts  of  the  Kal- 
muck, bordering  on  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  summer  heats  are  sometimes  excessive.1*  Through- 
out the  southern  and  middle  regions  of  Siberia,  the 
change  of  the  seasons  is  rapid.  Winter  and  summer 
alternately  succeed,  without  almost  any  intervening 
springer  autumn.  On  fertile  soils,  the  quickness  and 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  astonishing;  but  its  dura- 
tion is  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits. 

Vegetable  productions.']  —  Any  attempt  to  particular- 
ize the  vegetable  productions  of  so  immensely  ex- 
tended a  territory,  where  both  the  climate  and  soil  are 
so  various,  would  lead  to  a  prolixity  inadmissible  in  a 
work  of  this  nature.  A  general  sketch  must  therefore 
suffice,  especially  as  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject 

Ocean  to  the  extent  of  some  hundreds  of  miles  within  land,  is  avast  mo- 
rass, grown  over  with  raoss,  and  destitute  of  trees.  In  summer,  the  ground 
is  thawed  only  to  a  very  little  depth.     Pallas's  Trav.  p.  3, 
*  Pallas's  latter  Travels,  ch.  3,  p,  95, 

VOL.  iv.  v  ha? 
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has  been  so  fully  displayed  by  Stiller,  Gmelin,  and 
Pallas.  In  the  south-western 'part  is  a  district  to  the 
north  of  the  Tartarian  deserts,  and  extending  from 
the  Volga  to  the  Uralian  mountains,  which  enjoys  a 
delightful  climate  and  a  fertile  soil.  Its  forests  pre- 
sent the  cedar,  the  cypress,  the  juniper,  the  beach,  and 
the  oak  ;  and  its  orchards  produce  the  almond,  the  fig, 
the  peach,  and  all  the  other  fruits  of  the  temperate 
regions.  In  the  greatest  part  of  the  wide  expanse  of 
Siberia,  none  but  the  hardiest  vegetables  are  found. 
The  oak,  which  defies  the  rigours  of  a  British,  or  a 
German  winter,  cannot  exist  in  the  frigid  climate  of 
Siberia.*  The  middle  regions,  however,  present  im- 
mense forests  of  birch,  alder,  &c.  as  well  as  of  all  the 
various  species  of  [pines  and  firs.  Many  districts  of 
Siberia  are  productive  of  corn.  Some  parts  near  the 
Oby,  yield  plentiful  crops  for  twenty  years  succes- 
sively, t  Several  districts,,  also,  are  well  adapted  to 
pasturage ;  but  in  advancing  towards  the  north,  the 
forests  gradually  disappear,  and  mosses  of  different 
kinds  are  the  last  traces  of  expiring  vegetation.^;  Al- 
though Asiatic  as  well  as  European  Russia,  contains 
some  delightful  and  fertile  regions,  yet  partly  from  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate,  and  partly 
from  want  of  population  and  culture,  dreariness  and 
sterility  are  the  predominant  characteristics. 

Zoology.'] — In  regard  to  the  animal  productions  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  the  same  remark  may  be  made  as  on 
those  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  too  nume- 
rous and  various  to  be  particularised.  It  will  there- 
fore be  enough,  briefly  to  mention  such  as  are  the 
most  remarkable  and  important.  In  the  northern  part? 

•    Tooke's  Russian  Enip,  vol.  1    p.  69. 
A   Palhs'sTrav.  vol.  P,  p    640  ±  Ibu! 
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of  Siberia,  as  well  as  in  Lapland,  the  rein-deer  is  an 
useful  substitute  for  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep. 
In   Kamtschatka,  dogs  are  used  for  drawing  in  car- 
riages.*    The  south  is  favored  with  that  noble  animal 
the  horse,  which,  as  well  as  the  ass,  is  there  found  in 
its  wild  state.     In  this  part,  also,  the  camel  is  not  un- 
common.    The  urus  and  the  ibex  are  inhabitants  of 
the  Caucasian  mountains.     The  musk  animal,  the  wild 
hoar,  and  the  stag,  are  found  in  those  which  encircle 
the  Baikal.     The  beaver  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Ye- 
nissey.     Wolves,  foxes,  and  bears  of  various  descrip- 
tions, are  met  with  in  the  northern  regions.     But  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  zoology  of  Asiatic  Russia 
consists  of  the  various  animals  which   supply  those 
rich  furs  that  are  converted  into  so  valuable  an  article 
of  commerce.     The  animals,  which  furnish  these  furs, 
are  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  and  their  skins  very 
different  in  value.     The  black  fox  of  eastern  Siberia 
and  Kamtschatka  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  ;t 
and  being  scarce,  its  skin  bears  an  extravagant  price. 
The  importance  of  this  animal,  in  commerce,  is  such, 
that  sometimes  a  single  skin  cannot  be  had  for  less 
than  5OO  rubles  ,•  sometimes,  even  the  price  has  been. 
as   high   as    1,000  rubles.^;     The  black  fox  is  conse- 
quently the  choicest  object  of  chace  among  all  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Siberia,  as  one  skin  frequently  pays 
the  tribute  of  a  whole  village ;  and   the  care   which 
they  take  of  the  young  cubs,  which  they  catch,  is  so 
great,  that  the  women  nourish  them  at  their  breasts. § 
There  are  various  other  kinds  of  foxes  in  Siberia,  but 

*  Lessop  has  given  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  drawing  of  sledges 
by  dogs,  in  his  Travels  from  Kamtschatka  to  Petersburg,  vol.  1. 
t  Coxe's  Russian  Discoveries,  cli.  2,  p,  !•!. 
|  Tooke's  View  of  theRuss.  Emp.  vol.  V,  book  '2,  sect.  1. 
S   Ibid, 
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their  skins  are  of  a  far  inferior  value.  The  sable,  al- 
though of  not  so  exorbitant  a  price  as  the  black  fox, 
however  is  far  more  plentiful,  as  it  abounds  through 
the  whole  extent  of  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka;  and 
the  inferiority  of  value  being  compensated  by  num- 
bers, this  animal  may  be  reckoned  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  those  which  supply  the  fur  trade  of  Russia. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Kamtschatka,  the  sables 
were  so  plentiful,  and  so  little  esteemed  by  the  Kamt- 
schadalcs,  that  for  ten  rubles  worth  of  ironware  the 
Russians  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  value  o-f 
500  or  600  rubles  in  sables,  leaving  an  enormous  profit 
of  400O  or  oOOO  per  cent. :  and  those  who  engaged  ia 
this  traffic  for  the  space  of  one  year,  frequently  ac- 
quired 30,000  rubles,  or  even  sometimes  a  greater 
sum.  The  prices  of  the  sables  are  various.  Some  skins 
fetch  fifty  rubles,  or  more,  on  the  spot.*  The  Chi- 
nese, the  Persians,  and  the  Turks,  are  the  greatest 
admirers  of  delicate  furs.  Constantinople  is  said  to 
be  the  principal  market  for  sables. 

Besides  these,  innumerable  other  small  animals  con- 
tribute to  the  fur  trade  of  Russia.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  martin,  the  squirrel,  the  ermine, 'the 
rabbit,  and  the  marmotte.  The  methods  of  taking  all 
these  animals  are  various  ;  traps  and  snares  of  differ- 
ent kinds  are  used.  Sometimes  those  of  the  kinds 
last  enumerated  are  coursed  with  clogs.  The  bear, 
the  wolf,  the  lynx,  the  beaver,  the  glutton,  the  pole- 
cat, the  ferret,  and  various  other  animal?,  are  also 
objects  of  chace  in  Asiatic  Russia.  For  taking  tin- 
boar  in  particular,  many  ingenious  methods  are  do- 
vised,  f  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate- 

*  See  Tooke's  Rttss.  Emp.  vol.  2,  boot  1<\  sect,  i. 
'   Ibid 
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the  annual  sum  of  national  wealth  accruing  to  Rus- 
sia  from  her  valuable  furs.  The  judicious  author 
of  the  view  of  the  empire,  however,  although  tie 
acknowledges  the  amount  of  those  riches  resulting 
from  the  chace  to  be  very  great,  ventures  to  discre- 
dit, or  at  least  to  dispute  those  estimations,  which 
raise  it  so  high  as  5,000,000  of  rubles,  and  candidly 
owns  that  no  existing  documents  afford  any  certain 
ground  of  calculation.*  The  trade  in  furs  carried  on 
in  the  Russian  dominions,  with  all  its  concomitant 
circumstances,  would  alone  furnish  matter  for  a  cu- 
rious and  interesting  volume.  The  brevity  of  this 
work  allots  only  this  general  remark,  that  the  chace, 
an  employment  which  necessity  first  imposed  on  man, 
for  the  security  or  the  support  of  his  existence,  and 
which,  in  the  European  nations,  has  entirely  lost  its 
original  character,  and  become  an  object  of  diversion 
and  pleasure,  is  in  Asiatic  Russia,  a  grand  object  of 
commercial  and  political  economy. 

The  variety  of  fowls  and  fishes  which  frequent 
the  shores,  and  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern  and  Frozen  Ocean,  and 
the  great  rivers,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  qua- 
drupeds on  the  land.  The  walrus,  or  sea-horse,  the 
whale,  and  the  seal,  are  common  in  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
themaniti  is  found  in  the  straits  of  Beering.  Some  of 
the  fishes  of  the  Caspian  have  been  mentioned  in  de- 
scribing that  sea.  Those  of  the  greatest  importance, 
however,  are  the  large  and  small  sturgeon,  and  the 
sevrugen.  Of  the  great  sturgeon,  on  a  medium  of 
four  years,  there  appears  to  be  caught  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  Caspian,  the  Volga,  and  the  Yaik,  the  number 
A>f  103,500;  of  the  small  sturgeon,  302,000:  and  of  the 
*  Tooke's  Kus5.  F.mp.  ubi  supra, 
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sevrugen,  or  acipenser  stellatua,  1,345,000.  The  whole 
produce  of  these  fisheries,  at  a  moderate  calculation, 
amounts  to  1,760,081  rubles,  a  sum  equal  at  par  to 
352,08 1/,  sterling  per  annum.* 

Natural  curiosities.} — The  principal  natural  curio- 
sities of  Asiatic  Russia,  consist  in  the  grand  features 
already  mentioned,  which  give  to  those  regions  an 
aspect  very  different  from  that  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Except  the  romantic  scenes  around  the  lake 
Baikal,  they  are  mostly  of  the  horrid  and  melancholy 
kind  ;  and  the  naked  levels  in  the  north  of  Siberia 
from  a  dreary  contrast  with  the  thick  forests  in  the 
south,  which  overhang  the  roads  and  the  rivers  with 
a  gloomy  and  dismal  shade.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  volcanic  mountains  of  Kamtschatka,  which  have 
not  yet  been  accurately  explored. 

Antiquities  and  artificial  curiosities.] — In  countries 
which  appear  to  have  never  been  the  seat  of  refine- 
ment, and  in  which  the  arts  do  not  seem  to  have  ever 
taken  up  their  abode,  the  artificial  curiosities  and  re- 
mains of  antiquity  cannot  be  expected  to  be  either 
magnificent  or  numerous.  The  most  remarkable,  are 
the  tombs  of  Tatarian  chiefs,  seen  in  many  of  the 
stepps,  particularly  near  the  rivers  Yenissey  and  Ir- 
tish, which,  although  they  present  only  rude  sculp- 
tures, yet,  by  the  rich  coffins,  and  other  ornaments, 
found  in  some  of  them,  shew  that  nations  more  civi- 
lized and  opulent  than  the  present  nomadic  hordes, 
once  possessed  those  vast  regions.  Several  such  are 
also  met  with  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Yaik 
and  the  Volga.f  Not  far  from  Astrachan,  arc  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  Tartar  city,  of  which  no- 

k*  Pallai's  latter  Travels,  vol.  1.  ch,  8. 
t  Pallas's Travel,  vol.  1.  ch.  7. 
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thing  is  left  but  ruins  and  fragments.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  residence,  and  to  have  contained  the 
mausoleum  of  some  of  the  chans.  This  venerable 
place  is  said  to  have  been  plundered  of  many  rich 
treasures,  among  which  were  coffins  covered  with 
silver.  Pallas  observes,  that  the  remains  of  this  city 
display  a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance,  which  he  had 
no  where  else  seen  among  the  Tartarian  ruins.* 

*  Pallas's  Travels,  vol.  1,  ch.  6. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Principal  Cities  and  Towns — Edifices — Islands. 

A.STRACHAN  is  the  principal  city  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia ;  and  next  to  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  the  most 
important  of  the  whole  empire  in  respect  of  com- 
merce, wealth,*  and  population.  This  city  is  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  in  46°  north  latitude, 
and  o]°  east  longitude,  being  the  principal  mart  of 
the  trade  carried  on  between  Russia  and  Persia.  The 
buildings  were  formerly  very  mean,  the  houses  being 
•wholly  of  wood,  and  the  churches  only  of  brick.  But 
on  account  of  the  high  price  of  timber,  the  citizens  of 
Astrachan  now  construct  their'houses  either  of  brick,  or 
of  a  kind  of  free-stone  from  the  quarries  of  Tzaritzin, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  From  this  circumstance, 
the  city  begins  to  have  a  much  better  appearance  ; 
but  the  dearness  of  wood  is  severely  felt  by  the  inha- 
bitants. Mr.  Pallas  has  exhibited  a  distinct  view  of 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of 
timber  between  the  years  1786  and  1793,  by  which  it 
appears,  that  in  the  short  space  of  seven  years,  this 
necessary  article  had  risen  to  five,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, to  six  times  its  former  price,  a  circumstance 
not  unworthy  of  notice  in  commercial  history,  especi- 
ally as  it  is  not  owing  to  any  natural  scarcity,  nor  to 
the  Increased  rxpence  o-f  carriage,  but  solely  to  the 
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monopoly  of  speculating  individuals.*  Inconsequence 
of  tire  advanced  price  of  wood,  that  of  bricks  has  been 
raised  from  five  to  twelve  or  thirteen  rubles  per  thou- 
sand, a  higher  price  than  is  paid  either  in  Moscow  or 
Petersburg,  and  about  double  to  that  which  they  bear 
in  England.  On  account  of  the  exorbitant  dearness 
of  bread,  the  wages  of  workmen  are  also  extravagantly 
high  at  Astrachan,  when  compared  with  most  other 
places  in  Russia.  A  common  day  labourer  receives 
from  seventy  to  eighty  copecks,  or  from  2.«.  V\d  to 
3s.  2|c?.  sterling;  and  a  carpenter,  a  ruble  and  a  half, 
or  reckoning  at  par,  six  shillings  sterling  per  day.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  Astrachan  has  re- 
cently been  much  improved,  not  only  in  its  private, 
but  also  in  its  public  structures.  At  present,  it  dis- 
plays many  elegant  stone  buildings.  The  principal  of 
these,  are  two  commercial  halls  for  the  reception  and 
sale  of  merchandise,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  Tartar  merchants,  and  the  other/,  which  belongs  to 
Koloustof,  an  Armenian,  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Persian  traders  who  resort  to  this  city.-f- 

The  foreign  trade  of  Astrachan  with  India,  Bucka- 
ria,  and  Persia,  but  especially  the  latter,  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Pallas  as  detrimental  to  Russia,  Great  sums 
of  money  are  carried  out  of  the  empire  by  the  importa- 
tion of  silk,  cotton,  madder,  and  a  variety  of  other 
commodities,  which  might  be  produced  in  equal  per- 
fection in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Astrachan,  aud  in  the  province  of 
Taurida.  That  judicious  traveller,  therefore,  recom- 
mends, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  breeding  of  silk- 
worms in  Taurida,  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  &c. 

*  Pallas's  latter  Trav.  vol.  3.  cli.  8. 
t  Pallas  ubi  supra. 
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in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Volga.*     He  also  ob- 
serves,   that  the  exports  from  Astrachan  to  Persia, 
consist  chiefly  of  foreign,  with  very  few  Russian  com- 
modities, so  that  the  balance  of  this  trade  is  entirely 
against  Russia.  The  principal  and  most  lucrative  trade 
of  Astrachan,  consists  in  its  vast  fisheries  in  the  Volga 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  which   have  already  been  men- 
tioned.    These  fisheries  are  also  extremely  advanta- 
geous to  the  whole  empire.     They  furnish  the  princi- 
pal article  of  food  to  the  whole  of  European  Russia, 
with  its  populous  capitals,  during  the  long  fasts  of  the 
Greek  church,  which  comprise  at  least  one  third  of  the 
year.     By  fishing,  and  carrying  the  fish  on  rafts  in  the 
river,  or  on  sledges  by  land,  or  by  selling  them  on  the 
different  markets,  great  multitudes  of  people  find  a 
profitable    employment.      Besides  the  actual  inhabi- 
tants of,  Astrachan,  who  are  employed  in  the  fishery, 
about  10,000  fishing  canoes  come  thither  every  spring, 
each  having  on  board  at  the  least  two  persons.     Of 
this  number  of  strangers,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
20,OOO,  some  hire  themselves  to  the   great  fisheries, 
others  purchase  the  permission  to  fish  for  themselves, 
for  which  the  price  is  generally  about  severi  rubles  each 
canoe  for  the  whole  summer.     The  rent  of  a  cellar  for 
stowing  and  salting  their  fish,  is  about  twenty-five  ru- 
bles.-f-  This  fishery,  however,  is  so  managed  as  to  have 
become  in  a  great  measure  a  monopoly,  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  merchants  of  Astrachan,  who  have  acquired 
Tery  considerable  wealth.   These  speculators  also  farm 
the  sturgeon  fisheries  at  Salian,  in  Persia,  as  the  Persians 

*  Pallas  also  fills  many  pages  with  observations  on  the  culture  of  the 
»ine  in  the  vicinity  of  Astrachan.     Latter  Trav.  ch.  8. 

*  Tooke's  View  of  Russ,  Emp.  vol.  3,  p.  65,  marginal  note, 
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never  eat  any  of  that  kind  offish.*  For  this  they  pay 
an  annual  rent  of  2500  rubles;  and  the  expences  of 
supporting  this  fishery  are  calculated  at  55,000,  com- 
posing an  aggregate  of  80,000.  The  annual  produce 
of  the  fishery  is  estimated  at  200,000  rubles.  This  single 
concern,  therefore,  leaves  a  net  annual  profit  of  120,000 
rubles,  or  24,000/.  sterling  to  Astrachan.  The  seal  fishery 
is  also  carried  on  in  a  very  profitable  manner,  by  the 
opulent  part  of  the  Astrachan  merchants,  as  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  is  extremely  rich  in  seals.  Astrachan  has  a 
lucrative  trade  in  isinglass,  which  is  prepared  from  the 
air-bladders  of  the  sturgeons.  It  forms  a  very  consi- 
derable article  of  exportation  from  Petersburg  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  English  supply  the  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese, !and  other  nations,  with  that  article  for  purify- 
ing their  wines.  The  caviar,  or  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  is 
also  a  very  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The 
vast  quantity  of  these  two  commodities  annually  ex- 
ported to  different  countries,  their  advancing  price, 
and  increasing  demand,  are  additional  proofs  of  the 
importance  of  those  fisheries  to  the  wealth  of  Astra- 
chan, and  the  commerce  of  the  Russian  empire. 
The  population  of  Astrachan  is  computed  at  about 
70,000. '  One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  this  city 
is,  its  being  subject  to  inundations,  especially  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  south,  or  south-east.  These 
sea-winds  from  the  Caspian,  by  raising  the  waters  of 
the  Volga,  frequently  cause  them  to  inundate  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city.  The  climate  is  intensely  hot  in  the 
summer  ;f  and  during  that  season  it  very  seldom 

*  Tliis  fishery  of  Salian  is  so  productive,  that  15,000  sturgeons  are  not 
unfrequently  caught  in  one  day.  Pallas  uhi  supra. 

t  The  he.it  in  summer  is  sometimes  so  intense,  that  the  mercury  in 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  us  high  as  103J.  Tooke's  Russ.  vol.  1. 
p.  29. 
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rains.*    Astrachan  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  Tartar 
kingdom,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Czar  Ivan  Vassil- 
h'evitch  II.  A.  D.  1554.     The  present  Astrachan,  how- 
ever, is  of  a  more  modern  date,  and  does  not  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Tartar  city,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to 
be  seen  somewhat  higher  upon  the  western  bank  of 
the  Volga.     The  first  experiment  for  cultivating  the 
vine  at  this  place,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  an 
Austrian  monk.  Peter  the  Great  strenuously  promoted 
the  establishment  of  vineyards  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  in- 
vited thither,  by  the  most  liberal  encburagement,  ex- 
pert vine-dressers  from  foreign  countries.   The  culture 
of  the  vine,  however,  proved  unsuccessful  till  the  year 
1752,  when  Major   Parobitsh,  a  Hungarian,  was   ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  vineyards  of  Astrachan.    This 
gentleman  imported  wines  from  Persia,  Hungary,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, greatly  improved  the  imperial  vineyards.     En- 
couraged by  his  example,   and  by   the  evident  advan- 
tages accruing  from  this  branch  of  productive  industry, 
several  private  individuals  have  been  induced  to  engage 
in  the  pursuit.     At  this  time  there  are  some  hundreds 
of  vineyards  in  Astrachan  and  its  vicinity.     They  are 
generally  planted  near    the    branches  of  the    Volga, 
which  surround  and  intersect  the  city.     Those  places 
are  principally  chosen  for  the  facility  of  irrigation, 
which  the  want  of  rain  in  the  summer,  renders  indis- 
pensably necessary.     The  vineyards  of  Astruchan  are 
irrigated   by  means  of  machines  constructed   in   the 
eastern  manner  ;  but  as  Pallas  observes,   the  process 
is  expensive,   as  they  cannot  be  wrought  but  by  the 
assistance  of  windmills.     In  another  place,  however, 
he  mentions  the  working  of  them  by  oxen  or  horses, 

*  Fulla?  ubi  supra. 
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which. 'cannot  be  less  expensive.*  On  the  whole,  it 
appears  from  the  remarks  of  that  judicious  traveller, 
that  the  vine  is  not  cultivated  at  Astrachan  without 
great  lahour  and  expence.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  observes,  that  notwithstanding  the  expences, 
the  vineyards  leave  tolerable  profit.f  In  this  descrip- 
tion of  Astrachan,  and  its  trade,  I  have  entered  some- 
what more  into  particulars  than  the  plan  of  this  work 
in  general  allows;  but  it  was  necessary  to  exhibit  a  to- 
lerably clear  view  of  a  city,  which  is  not  only  by  far  the 
most  considerable  of  all  Asiatic  Russia,  but  which/from 
its  situation  in  respect  of  Persia,  and  the  central  parts 
of  Asia,  must,  in  a  political  as  well  as  a  commercial 
view,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  points 
of  the  whole  Russian  empire.  The  other  cities  are  of 
far  inferior  importance. 

Tobolski.~\~ Tobolski,  which  is  considered  as  the  capital 
of  all  Siberia,  contains  only  about  15,000  inhabitants. 
Jt  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Irtish,  in  58°  12,' 
north  latitude,  and  in  68°  17'  east  longitude.  That 
part  of  it,  which,  from  its  situation  on  a  hill,  is  called 
the  upper  town,  has  a  stone  fortress.  Tobolski  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor  and  the  Archbishop.  Some 
Indian  commodities  are  brought  thither  by  Buckariau 
and  Kalmuck  merchants  ;  but  the  commerce  is  not 
considerable.  Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Irkutsk.'] — Irkutsk,  the  second  city  of  Siberia,  has  a 
population  of  about  12,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 

*  The  words  in  the  English  translation  are  these:  "  There  is  no  vine- 
yard at  present  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  what  lias  at  least  one  or  more 
windmills,  or  machines  to  raise  water,  which  are  worked  by  oxen  or 
horses."  Pallas's  latter  Trav.  vol.  1.  ch.  9.  p.  321.  Th«  expression  does 
not  seem  perfectly  clear. 

t  See  Pallas's  Dissertation  on  the  culture  of  the  vine  at  Astrachan. 
Trav.  vol.  1.  ch.  9. 

Angara 
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Angara,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of  Baikal.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  but  large  and  commodious. 
This  city,  however,  has  several  churches,  and  other  edi- 
fices of  stone.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
seat  of  supreme  jurisdiction  over  eastern  Siberia.  Ir- 
kutsk is  the  chief  mart  of  the  commerce  between  Rus- 
sia and  China,  although  the  business  is  transacted  at 
Kiakta.  None  of  the  other  towns  of  these  remote  re- 
gions are  of  any  great  importance. 

Eucharist.] — Eucharist,  is  the  capital  of  Kamtschat- 
ka,  is  only  a  mean  wooden  village ;  and  the  port  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  or  Petropaulovvski,  in  the  same 
province,  consists  of  only  a  few  wooden  houses.* 

Ochotsk  and  Yakutsk.'] — Ochotsk,  on  the  sea  of  that 
name,  and  Yakutsk,  on  the  wide  and  frosen  Lena, 
would  in  other  countries  be  regarded  as  little  better 
than  villages;  but  in  those  remote  and  desert  regions, 
even  a  village  inhabited  by  Russians,  becomes  of  some 
consideration. 

Kiakta  and  Maimatschin.'] — Kiakta,  already  mention- 
ed, merits  some  attention,  solely  from  being  the  sta- 
tion, where,  according  to  stipulated  regulations,  all  the 
commerce  between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  is  car- 
ried on.   Kiakta  is  situated  on  the  frontier  between  the 
two  empires.  Opposite  to  it,  and  at  the  distance  of  only 
140  yards  to  the  south,  is  the  Chinese  town  and  fort  of 
Maimatschin.     In  the  midway  between  the   Chinese 
and  the  Russian  towns,  two  posts  are  planted  in  order 
{o  mark  the   limits  of   the   two    empires.     Both    the 
towns  are  'situated  in  a   romantic  valley,  surrounded 
by  high,   rocky,  and    for  the  most  part  well  wooded 
mountains,  in  latitude  3Q!i-north,  and  longitude  106°  38' 
east  from  London,  at  the  distance  of  about  3070  miles 

See  Lessop's  description, 

from 
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from  Moscow,  and  J025  from  Pekin.     The  Russian 
town  consists  of  a  fortress,  and  a  small  town,'  contain- 
ing no  more   than    120  wooden  houses,  very  irregu- 
larly built.     The  principal  buildings    in   the  fortress, 
are  a  wooden  church,  the  governor's  house,  the  cus- 
tom-house, the  magazine  for  provisions,  and  the  guard- 
house.    It  contains  also  a  range  of  shops  and  ware- 
houses, barracks  for  the  garrison,  and  some  houses 
belonging   to  the  crown,    which  are  inhabited  by  the 
principal  merchants.    Most  of  these  buildings  are  only 
of  wood.     The  fortress  is  a  square  enclosed  with  palli- 
sades,  and  strengthened  at   the  angles   with  wooden 
bastions.     The    town    is   surrounded  with   a    wooden 
wall,   covered  at  the  top  with  ckevaiix  de  frize.     The 
three  gates   of    each    are   constantly    guarded.     The 
garrison  consists  of  a  company  of  regulars,  with  some 
Cossacks.     The  Chinese  town  has   no  other  fortifica- 
tions than  a  wooden  wall,  and  a  ditch  of  about  three 
feet  wide.*     Here  is  a   garrison  of  Monguls,  in  tat- 
tered clothes,   and  armed  with  clubs.    This  town  con- 
tains '200  houses,   and  about  I  COO-  inhabitants.     The 
two  principal  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angle?. 
None  of   the    streets  are   paved,   but  only   laid   with 
gravel,  and   kept   remarkably  clean.     The  houses  are 
spacious,    uniformly   built   of   wood,    not    more   than 
fourteen  feet  high,  plaistered  ami  white  washed.   Thev 
are  constructed  round   a  court-yard  of  r.bout  seventy 
feet  square,   and   gravelled.      la    the    houses    of   the 
wealthier  sort,   the   roof  is  of   plank,  but  the  meaner 
habitations     only    of   lath,     covered   over    with    turf 
The  windows  are  large;  but  on  account  of  the  d«\ir- 

*  The  description  of  Maimatschin  iniulit  more  properly  srem  tj  L  lor.* 
to  China  ;  but  on  account  of  its  close  proximity  to  Kiakta,  I  have  placed 
it  here,  a?  from  their  intimate  >:cnr>>:ctlon..  both  -cem  '.u  compute  one 
KusiO-CIui:ese  station. 

ness 
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ness  of  glass,  they  are  mostly  of  paper,  except  a  few 
panes  in  the  sitting-room.  In  this  room  there  is  very 
little  furniture;  but  a  numher  of  painted  idols  made 
of  paper,  and  placed  in  niches.  Before  these  are 
placed  lamps,  which  are  lighted  on  festivals ;  and 
a  vessel,  in  which  the  ashes  of  incense  are  collected, 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  small  ornaments  and  artificial 
flowers.  Curtains  hang  before  the  niches,  but  the 
Chinese  readily  allow  strangers  to  draw  them  aside, 
and  view  the  idols.  At  this  place  is  a  theatre,  which 
is  only  a  small  shed,  neatly  painted,  open  in  the  front, 
and  only  spacious  enough  to  contain  the  stage.  The 
audience  stand  in  the  street.  Here  the  servants  be- 
longing to  the  merchants  act,  on  festivals,  short 
burlesque  farces,  in  honour  of  their  idols.*  The  great 
pagoda,  or  temple,  is  an  elegant  building,  richly  deco- 
rated on  the  outside  with  columns,  lacquered  and 
gilded  sculpture,  small  bells,  and  other  ornaments, 
peculiar  to  the  Chinese  architecture.  The  inside  dis- 
plays a  rich  profusion  of  gilding,  corresponding  with 
the  gaudines  of  the  exterior.  The  walls  are  covered 

O 

with  paintings,  representing  the  exploits  of  the  prin- 
cipal idol.  The  temple  contains  five  idols,  of  a  colos- 
sal size.  The  principal  of  these  is  seated  alone  in  the 
middle  recess,  between  two  columns  ornamented  with 
gilded  dragons,  and  surpasses  in  more  than  a  four-fold 
proportion,  the  human  stature,  ilis  hair  and  beard 
are  black,  and  his  face  glistens  like  burnished  gold. 
Large  streamers  of  silk  hang  down  from  the  roof  of 
the  temple  upon  his  upper  parts.  This  idol  is  called 
by  the  Chinese,  Loo-ye,  or  the  first  and  most  anci- 
ent ;  and  by  the  Mandshurs,  guanloe,  or  the  superior 
god ;  but  the  Monguls  and  Calmucks  call  him  ghes- 

*  Pallas's  Trav.  in  Siberia,  p.  3. 
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sur  Khan,  and  do  not  consider  him  as  a  divinity,  but 
only  as  a  great  hero,  the  Bacchus  or  Hercules  of 
Eastern  Tartary.  It  is  difficult,  however,  or  indeed 
impossible  to  trace  the  legends,  to  explain  the  reli- 
gion, and  analyse  the  ideas  of  nations,  with  whose 
manners  and  language  we  are  so  little  acquainted. 

The  area  of  the  temple  is  entered  by  two  gates  from 
the  south.     In  the  middle  are  two  wooden  turrets,  sur- 
rounded by  galleries.     In  one  of  these  is  a  large  bell 
of  cast  iron,  which  is  occasionally  struck  with  a  mai- 
Jet ;  the  other  contains  two  huge  kettle  drums,  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Kalmucks  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies.    On  each  side  of  the  area  are  ranges  of  build- 
ings inhabited  by   the    priests.     This  area  communi- 
cates by   a  handsome    gateway  with  the  inner  court, 
which    is  bordered  on  each  side  by  small   compart- 
ments, open  in  front,  with  railing  before  them,  and 
decorated  on  the   inside  with  the  legendary  stories  of 
the  idols,  exhibited  in  a  scries  of  historical  paintings. 
At  the  farther  extremity  of  this  court  is   a  building 
constructed   in  the   same  style  of  architecture  as  the 
temple.     The  inside  of  this  edifice  is  sixty  feet  long, 
by  thirty  broad.     It  is  stored  with  spears,  long  pikes, 
shields,  and   other  ancient  weapons  and  instruments 
of  war,  of  an  enormous   size,   with  military  ensigns, 
representing  hands,  dragons'  heads,  and  other  figures. 
All  these  warlike  instruments  are  richly  gilded.     Op- 
posite to   the   entrance   is  erected  a  yellow  standard, 
embroidered    with    foliage   and    silver    dragons,    and 
tinder   it,   on   a  kind    of  altar,  is   a  series  of  oblong 
tables,   bearing    Chinese    inscriptions.      In   order    tj 
shorten  the  description,    it  suiiices  to   say,   that  the 
tcmpk1,  and    its  appurtenances,  the   idol?,   the    walls, 
•jiui   indeed  every    tiling  both  on  the  inside  arid  the 
»or.  i  v.  x  outside, 
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outside,  displays  a  gaudy  profusion  of  silken  drapery, 
of  gilding,  painting,  carving,  &c.  in  the  Chinese  style 
of  decoration. 

Maimatschin  is  entirely  a  trading  station.   The  mer- 
chants come  from  the  northern  parts  of  China,  chiefly 
from  Pekin,  Nankin,  and  the  other  principal  towns. 
None  of  them  are  settled    here   with   their  families  ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,    that  there  is  not 
one   woman    in   Maimatschin.     This  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  Chinese  laws,  which  totally  prohibit  the 
women  from  having  any  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
The  Chinese  trade  to  Siberia  is  wholly  managed  by 
partnerships.     The  partners  mutually  relieve  one  ano- 
ther.    One    remains  a  stated   time,  usually    about  a 
year;  and  when  his  partner  arrives  with  a  fresh  stock 
of  Chinese  goods,  he  returns  home  with  the  Russian 
merchandise.     The  trade  carried  on  here  is  entirely  a 
barter,  or  exchange  of  goods,  no  purchases  being  paid 
for  in  money.     On  the  side  of  the  Russians,  furs  and 
peltry   constitute    the  most    important    article.      The 
greatest  part  of  the  furs  are   brought  from    Siberia, 
and  the  newly  discovered  isles   in  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
The    supply,  however,    is  not,  equal   to  the  demand. 
Foreign    furs  are   therefore   imported  at  Petersburg, 
and    sent   to   Kiakta,   for  the  supply  of  the   Chinese 
market.     England  furnishes  a  large  quantity  of  lea- 
ver, and  other   skins,  which  she  procures  from  Hud- 
son's  Bay   and    Canada.     The   second  article  of  ex- 
portation from  Russia  to  China,  is  cloth.    The  coarser 
sort  is  of  Russian  manufacture;  the  finer,  is  foreign, 
principally  English,  Prussian,  and  French.     The  other 
commodities  are  various  kinds  of  manufactured  goods, 
both  Russian  and  foreign,  with  cattle  and  provisions. 
The  Chinese  purchase  both  camel*,  horses,  and  horned 
4  cattle. 
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cattle,  at  Kiakta  ;  and  give  high  prices  for  dogs,  such 
as  hounds,  greyhounds,  and  dogs  for  hunting  the  wild 
boar.  The  commodities  which  China  furnishes  to  this 
important  mart,  are  raw  and  manufactured  silk  and 
cotton,*  porcelain,  lacquered  and  varnished  furniture, 
fans,  toys,  tigers'  and  panthers'  skins,  various  ingre- 
dients used  in  colouring,  rhubarb,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  drugs,  tobacco,  and  great  quantiiies  of  tea. 
This  last  commodity,  which  is  now  become  so  favorite 
an  object  of  European  luxury,  is  esteemed  by  the 
Russian  merchants,  the  most  profitable  article  of  im- 
portation .f  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  "  the 
teas  which  are  brought  into  Russia  are  much  superior 
in  flavor  and  quality  to  those  which  are  sent  to  Europe 
from  Canton.  The  original  goodness  of  the  tea  is  pro- 
bahly  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  but  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  transport  by  sea  considerably  impairs  the 
aromatic  flavour  of  the  plant.";};  From  this  slight  view, 
the  philosophical  observer  of  the  intercourse  among 
nations,  will  perceive  that  Kiakta,  though  situated  in 
the  obscure  recesses  of  the  Tartarian  deserts,  is  the 
theatre  of  a  very  important  and  extensive  commerce. 
Islands.'] — These  islands  lie  in  different  groupes  in 
in  the  eastern  ocean  between  Asia  and  Ameiica,  and 
are  usually  classed  under  the  following  heads :  die 
Alentian,  the  Andrenovian,  the  Kurilian,  and  the  Fox 

*  The  exportation  of  raw  silk  from  China  is  prohibited  under  the  t:c- 
nalty  of  death;  but  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  prohibition,  a 
considerable  quantity  is  smuggled  every  year  by  the  way  of  Kiakta. 
Coxe's  Russ.  Discov.  p.  339. 

t  This  description  of  Kiakta  and  Maimatschin  is  collected  from  Coxev, 
Russ.  Discov,  p.  312,  &c. — and  Pallas'sTrav.  p.  3 — 109,  etc. 

$  Russ.  Discov.  p.  341.  A  pound  of  the  best  tea  was,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  estimated  at  two  rubles,  and  sold  for  three  ru- 
bles at  Petersburg.  Coxe  ubi  supra. 
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Islands.*  They  have  been  amply  described  by  the 
different  Russian  discoverers ;  and  the  situations  of 
several  of  them  have  been  observed  and  ascertained 
by  Cook  and  other  navigators.f  But  the  plan  of  this 
compendium  does  not  allow  of  a  particular  investiga- 
tion of  minute  subjects.  The  inhabitants  of  all  these 
isles  were  found  in  a  completely  savage  state ;  and 
their  condition  is  not  yet  much  ameliorated.  The 
only  importance  of  these  islands  to  Russia  is  the  pro- 
fitable supplies  which  they  yield  to  the  fur  trade.J 
They  produce,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  furs  as 
Kamtschatka  and  Siberia.  But  their  most  valuable 
production  is  the  sea  otter,  of  which  the  best  skins  sell 
at  Kamtschatka  for  30  or  40,  and  at  Kiakta  to  the 
Chinese,  from  80  to  140  rubles,  or  from  l6/.  to  18/. 
sterling,  a-piece.  The  traders  are  mostly  merchants 
of  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  and  other  towns  of  Siberia.  The 
vessels  are  equipped  from  the  river  of  Kamtschatka, 
or  from  the  haven  of  Ochotsk  ;  but  more  frequently 
the  latter.  They  are  generally  manned  with  an  equal 
number  of  Russians  and  Kamtschadales,  and  carry 
from  forty  to  seventy  men.  The  expence  of  fitting 
out  is  considerable,  as  there  is  nothing  at  Ochotik  for 
the  building  of  ships  but  timber.  Every  thing  else 
that  is  requisite  for  their  construction  must  be  brought 
from  Yakutsk 'on  horses.  The  clearness  of  corn, 
which  must  be  transported  from  the  districts  bordering 
on  the  Lena,  prevents  a  provision  of  flour  from  being 
made  proportionable  to  the  duration  of  the  voyage, 

*  TiiC  Kurilian  islands   are  the   southernmost,  and  extend    tVom   the 
southern  promontory  of  Kamtschatka  towards  Japan. 

t  See  Coxe's  Russ.  Discov.  Pas<.i":.  ;;r;d    Cooke's    observations   in  ilia 
northern  Archipelago,  &c.     Voyages,  p.  -2. 

$  For  a  particular  description  of  these  islands,  see  Coxe's  Russian  I) is  • 
COTeries,  or  Tooke's  Russ.  Kmp.  vol.  1,  p,  156  to  174. 
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which  commonly  lasts  three  or  four  years.     From  the 
excessive  scarcity  of  cattle;  both  at  Ochotsk  and  Kamt- 
schatka,  very  little  provision  is  laid  in  at  either  of  these 
places  ;*  and  the  crews  are  therefore  obliged  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  flesh  of  sea  animals,  which 
are  caught  and  cured   at  Beering's  Island,  where  the 
vessels  generally  winter.     From   these  circumstances 
it  may  be  perceived,  that  such  voyages  are  attended 
with  hardships,  which  the  Russians  and  Kamtseadalea 
are,  of  all  people,  the  fittest  to  encounter.     The  ves- 
sels are  badly  constructed,  the  seas  full  of  rocks  and 
extremely    tempestuous  :    shipwrecks,   therefore,   are 
common.     Besides  these  dangers  of  the  sea,  the  crews 
are  frequently  surprised   and   killed,   and    the  vessels 
destroyed   by  the  islanders.     The  risk  of  the  trade  is 
consequently  great,  as  well  as  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers  to  which    the   mariners  are   exposed.     But  the 
profits  accruing  to  the  merchants,  in  case  of  success, 
are  so  considerable,  as  fully  to  counterbalance  the  ha- 
zards of  the  adventure.     After  a  prosperous  voyage, 
the  gain   is  at   the  most   moderate  computation,  not 
less  than  cent,  per  cent,  and  it  frequently  amounts  to 
twice  that  rate.t 

*  In  1772,  beef  sold  at  12f  copecs,  or  6d.  sterling  per  pouud,  above 
four  times  its  price  at  Moscow.     Coxe's  Russ.  Disc.  p.  10. 
t  Coxe's  lluss.  Disc.  p.  11. 
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CHAP.   III. 


Historical  View — General  Progress  of  Society — Of  Arts  and  Sciences — 
Literature  and  Commerce. 


1  HE  history  of  all  ancient  nations  is  dark  and  con- 
fused ;  but  that  of  the   various  tribes  which   inhabit 
Asiatic  Russia,  is  peculiarly  unconnected  and  chaotic.* 
So  many  different   nations,    most  of  them  leading  a 
wandering  life,   in   a   state   of  unlettered    barbarism, 
could  not  be  expected  to   leave   any  historical   docu- 
ments, from  which  posterity  or  strangers  could  derive 
any  positive  information.     All  these  roaming  hordes, 
wandering  from  place  to   place   in  the  interior  of  an 
immense   continent,  were   almost   totally  unknown  to 
the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  till  impelled  by 
their  mutual  hostilities,  in   conjunction  with  a  migra- 
tory disposition,  they  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
civilized    world,  and   by  their  ravages  acquired  a  tre- 
mendous celebrity.     Under  the  names   of  Scythians, 
Huns,  Avars,  Tartars,  &c.  the  Nomadic  hordes  of  those 
immense  regions  have,  at   different   times,  been  the 
terror   of  Europe  and  Asia.     But    after    the   volcano 
had  spent  its  fury,  and  the  ferocious  swarms  had  re- 
tired to  their  natrve  deserts,  or   become   civilized  by 
intermixture  with   the  nations  which  they  had   con- 

*  In  order  to  avoid  prolixity,  I  shall  inclu'dc,  in  one  view,  the  history 
of  both  Asiatic  Russia  and  Chinese  Tartary.  They  cannot,  indeed,  be 
well  separated. 
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quered,  they  again  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  remained 
unnoticed  till  another  irruption  excited  the  attention 
and  fears  of  their  southern  and  western  neighbours. 
Those  various  hordes  of  central  Asia,  like  the  Goths, 
the  Vandals,  the  Franks,  and  other  barbarians  of 
northern  Europe,  are  represented  by  historians  some- 
times under  different  names,  designating  the  same 

'  O  o 

people  ;  or  sometimes  under  aggregate  names,  inclu- 
ding different  nations  forming  a  chaos,  which  no  in- 

O  O  ' 

vestigation  can  reduce  into  order.  Several  laudable 
attempts  have  been  made  by  able  writers  to  dissipate 
the  confusion  of  Tartarian  history  ;  but  after  tbe  most 
laborious  research,,  they  have  been  able  to  develope 
only  a  very  small  portion  that  bears  any  mark  of  cer- 
tainty.* Unless  imagination  be  employed  to  form  an 
ideal  history,  that  of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations 
must  present  numerous  chasms.  Prominent  features, 
and  memorable  but  unconnected  periods,  are  all  that 
can  be  brought  forward  to  the  view;  and  in  exhibit- 
ing these,  I  shall  include  all  that  part  of  Asia  which  lies 
between  European  Russia,  China,  Persia,  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  in  one  general  representation. 

Whatever  fancy  may  imagine,  or  fiction  pretend,  no 
historical  documents  exist  that  can  enable  us  to  make 
proper  distinctions.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that,  as  the  Slavonians  and  Finns  arc  confined  to  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  two  primitive  races,  the  Monguls  and 
the  Tartars,  unless  we  may  add  the  Tonguses,  occupy 

*  "'  The  united  efforts  of  the  numerous  inquisitive  historians,  both  fo- 
reign and  domestic,  who  have  employed  themselves  on  these  subjects,  have 
been  able  to  cast  but  a  feeble  light  on  the  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
nations  of  the  Russian  empire  ;  and  the  researches  of  many  of  them  have 
been  lost  in  traditions,  the  romantic  obscurity  whereof  has  left  us  no  hope 
of  arriving  at  the  truth."  Tooke's  Huss.  Emp.  vol.  1,  book'.',  sect.  !, 
p.  261. 
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the  whole  extent  of  northern  and  central  Asia,  and  are 
the  original  stems  of  all  those  nations,  which  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  under  so  many  different  names,  have 
rendered  themselves  tremendously  famous  by  their 
desolating  conquests.  "  The  Mongols,"  says  Mr. 
Tooke,  "  a  nation  remarkable  as  the  disturbers  of  the 
world,  every  where  extended  their  ravages,  as  if  the 
annihilation  of  the  human  race  had  been  their  ultimate 
object.  Had  not  their  violences  brought  about  revo- 
lutions in  the  slate  of  governments  and  of  mankind, 
and  produced  consequences  that  are  stiil  visible,  the 
historian  would  never  have  profaned  his  pen,  by  re- 
cording the  catastrophes  of  these  barbarians ;  and 
their  bloody  trophies  would  long  ago  have  been  con- 
signed to  oblivion."*  In  the  ninth  century,  three  na- 
tions unknown  to  classical  antiquity,  appeared  on  the 
north  of  China.  These  were  the  Monguls,  in  the 
western  part,  or  modern  Mongalia  ;  the  Ketanes  far- 
ther east;  and  still  farther,  on  the  shores  of  the  East- 
ern Ocean,  the  Nindches,  who  are  the  progenitors  of 
the  Tonguses,  and  the  Manclshurs,  the  present  sove- 
reigns of  China.  The  Kitanes,  in  the  tenth  century, 
subdued  the  other  two  nations  and  the  northern  part 
of  China;  but  the  Nindches  rebelled  against  them, 
brought  them  under  their  subjection,  and  succeeded 
to  their  empire.  The  Monguls  were  divided  into  se- 
veral hordes,  and  governed  by  their  own  khans,  al- 
though under  the  paramount  dominion  of  the  Nindches. 
It  was  one  of  these  petty  princes,  originally  named 
Temudschin,  who,  under  the  name  of  Tschinghis,  or 
Genghis  Khan,  became  the  founder  of  a  new  empire, 
and  one  of  the  most  memorable  scourges  of  the  world. 
Tschinghis  Khan,  succeeding  his  father  in  the  year 

*  Tooke's  View  of  lluss.  Erop.  vol.  1,  book  1,  sect,  3, 
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JJ76,  at,  the  age  of  thirteen,  became  the  sovereign  of 
40,000  families;  and  as  he  advanced  in  years,  the  in- 
testine quarrels    among    the   khans   of  the    different 
hordes,  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  the 
chief  of  the  whole  Mongul  nation.     He  now  began  to 
carry    into  execution   the  great    plans    of  conquest, 
which  his  restless  mind  had  conceived.     During  his 
formidable  career  of  twenty  years,  he  subjugated  all 
the  countries   from  Mongalia  to  Persia ;  and  advanc- 
ing westward,  round   the   northern  extremity  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  following  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Dnieper.    It  would  be  tedious 
to  trace   minutely  the  progress  of  the  Monguls,  and 
disgusting  to  detail  the  bloody  massacres  that  marked 
the  footsteps  of  those   barbarian  conquerors.     Histo- 
rians inform  us,  that  when  the  city  of  Khovaresm,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  was  taken,  A.D. 
1CC20,  no  fewer  than  100,000  persons  fell  by  the  sword. 
In  1(223,  the  Russians  and  the  Polovtzes  were  defeated. 
at  the  great    battle   of   Kulka,  in  which  six   Russian 
princes  lost  their  lives,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their 
army  was  left  dead  on  the  field.     The  Monguls  then 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  Dnie- 
per, and   returned  by  Kaptschak  to  Bucharia,  where 
Tschinghis  Khan,  then  had  his  residence.  In  the  midst 
of  those  scenes  of  massacre  and  desolation,  historians 
distinguish  one  man,  whose  name  is  an  honour  to  hu- 
man nature ;  Ilidschutzay,  who  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  dethroned  imperial  house  of  the  Kitanes,  was, 
for  his  consummate  wisdom,  advanced  by  Tschinghis 
to  the  office  of  his  prime  minister ;  and  by  his  humane 
counsels    saved    millions   who   would   otherwise    have 
fallen  victims  to  the  savage  Monguls.     Tins  man  may 
I.'C  said  to  have  formed  the  Mongalian  state.     He  en- 
deavoured, 
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deavoured,  by  all  possible  means,  to  polish  the  man- 
ners of  those  barbarians,  and  disseminated  among 
them  some  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences.* 

Tschinghis  Khan  had,  in  the  sweep  of  his  conquests, 
reduced  under  his  dominion  all  the  Tartar  nations, 
who,  from  time  immemorial,  had  inhabited  the  coun- 
tries about  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Cas- 
pian, where  their  descendants  still  have  their  seats. 
These  people,  before  scarcely  known  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  first  acquired  some  consequence  in  history  at 
the  time  of  their  subjugation  by  the  Monguls.  Being 
among  the  nations  first  conquered,  they  were  speedily 
incorporated  with  the  conquerors,  and  contributed  to 
swell  their  armies.  Distributed  under  the  banners  of 
the  Mongalian  commanders,  they  enjoyed  their  share 
of  the  plunder,  and  in  history  the  glory  of  their  con- 
quests. Such  has  ever  been  the  case  in  making  ex- 
tensive conquests  and  forming  great  empires.  In  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Koman  empire,  the  armies  of  Rome 
were  a  mixture  of  many  different  nations ;  and  of  those 
of  the  Saracen  caliphs  only  a  small  proportion  con- 
sisted of  native  Arabians.  In  those  cases,  the  first 
conquerors,  the  ruling  part  of  the  collective  mass, 
transmit  to  the  whole  their  national  appellation.  In 
the  latter  military  expeditions  of  Tschinghis  Khan,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Tartars  composed  the  most  nume- 
rous part  of  his  armies.  Of  this  no  other  proof  is  ne- 
cessary, than  the  single  circumstance  of  the  Tartarian, 
and  not  the  Mongalian,  becoming  the  predominant 
language  of  the  conquered  countries.  From  the  ig- 
norance of  the  Europeans,  it  also  happened  that  the 
Tartarian  eclipsed  the  Mongalian  name,  and  the  con- 
quests and  depredations  of  the  two  united  nations, 

*  Tooke's  View  Russ.  Em  p.    vol.  1,  boek  2,  sect.  3. 
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with  'a  commixture   of  various  other  tribes,  have  in 
general  terms  been  ascribed  to  the  Tartars. 

Tschinghis  Khan,  after  having  subjugated  the  north- 
western parts  of  China,  meditated  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  of  that  vast  country.  But  while  he  was  making 
preparations  for  his  grand  expedition,  this  destroyer  of 
the  human  race  was  surprised  by  death,  in  the  midst 
of  his  vast  projects,  in  the  year  1227,  being  the  sixty- 
fourth  or  sixty-fifth  of  his  age.  Tschinghis  divided 
his  immense  dominions  among  his  three  sons  and 
Baaty,  his  nephew  ;*  but  his  son  Oktay  with  the  title 
of  grand  khan,  had  the  paramount  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  empire.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  this 
immense  state  under  Oktay  Khan  and  his  three  suc- 
cessors. They  were  grand  khans  of  the  immense 
Mongalian  empire  ;  but  numerous  collateral  descend- 
ants of  the  family  of  Tschinghis  reigned  over  vast 
tracts  of  country,  although  dependent  on  the  grand 
khannate.  In  order,  also,  to  ensure  the  peaceable 
subjection  of  the  conquered  countries,  the  native 
princes  were  by  the  Mongals  permitted  to  retain  a 
subordinate  authority,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  history 
of  European  Russia.  Oktay  reduced  the  tributary 
kings  of  Korea,  and  subjugated  all  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  China.  He  then  conceived  the  vast  design 
of  over-running  the  world  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  our  hemisphere.  With  an  army  of  600,000  men  he 
marched  against  Southern  China.  At  the  same  time, 
another  army  under  Baaty,  Manku,  and  Kayuk,  the 
son  of  Oktay,  marched  towards  the  west;  and,  as  al- 

*  This  r.aaty  had  for  his  share  the  Khaptschak,  consisting  of  tlio  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was  he  \vlio,  in 
conjunction  with  other  Mongalian  chiefs  conquered  Russia.  Tookc,  ubi 
supra. 
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ready  observed,  subdued  all  Russia,  except  Novogo- 
rod.  Baaty  then  advanced  into  Hungary,  which  he 
pillaged,  together  with  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria,  making  every  where  a  horrible  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants.*  At  the  same  time  he  detached  two 
formidable  armies,  which  extended  the  same  scenes  of 
desolation  and  slaughter  over  Poland,  Silesia,  and  Mo- 
ravia. 

While  the  Monguls  were  committing  these  horrible 
depredations  in  Europe,  they  were  at  the  same  time  pro- 
secuting the  Avar  against  the  Koreans  and  the  southern 
Chinese,  and  likewise  over-running  the  hither  Asia 
with  their  numerous  hosts.  They  made  an  incursion 
into  Armenia,  entered  Mesopotamia,  and  approached 
Bagdad.  They  ravaged  and  subjugated  several  cities 
and  districts  of  Asia  Minor  ;  obliged  the  sultan  of  Ico- 
nium  to  become  tributary;  and  then  advancing  into 
Syria,  penetrated  a?  far  as  Aleppo.  Oktay  was  ar- 
rested by  the  hand  of  death  in  the  full  career  of  his 
conquests,  A.D.  3242,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  a  most 
bloody  and  destructive  reign.  An  interregnum  suc- 
ceeded ;  during  which  the  wise  and  goodllidschutzay, 
minister  of  the  two  preceeding  khans,  died  of  grief,  it 
is  said,  at  seeing  those  increasing  desolations.  On  his 

*  O  ^ 

death,  instead  of  the  great  riches  that  were  expected, 
nothing  was  found  in  his  possession  except  books, 
several  of  which  he  had  written  himself,  on  history, 
politics,  and  astronomy,  with  collections  of  coins, 
maps,  pictures,  &c.  We  cannot,  as  an  intelligent 
author  observes,  but  contemplate  with  satisfaction  so 
illustrious  a  character,  amidst  such  a  horrid  crew  of 
blood-thirsty  barbarians.f 


*  Sec  Historical  Sketch  of  Russia, 

t  Tookc's  View  Russ.  Einp.  vol.  \,  book  2,  p.  417. 
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After  this  interregnum,  Kayuk,  succeeding  to  the 
grand  khannate,  adopted  the  devastating  plans  of  his 
predecessors,  and  was  making  formidable  preparations 
for  the  conquest  of  all  Europe,  when,  after  a  very 
short  reign,  death  suddenly  defeated  his  projects.  His 
successor,  Manku  Khan,  whose  brother  Hologan, 
took  Bagdad,*  put  to  death  the  caliph,  Motassem, 
abolished  the  caliphate,  and  having  subdued  all  Asia 
Minor,  extended  the  Mongalo-Tartarian  empire  as  far 
as  the  Bosphorus.  On  the  death  of  Manku,  his  bro- 
ther, Koblay,  who,  in  quality  of  viceroy,  had  been 
occupied  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  dynasty 
of  Song,  in  Southern  China,  was  elected  grand  khan. 
This  monarch,  however,  remained  in  China,  and  in 
manners  became  a  perfect  Chinese.  The  distance  of 
the  paramount  sovereign  accelerated  the  dissolution 
of  the  enormous  Moogalian  monarchy,  which  was  now 
split  into  live  independent,  and  still  very  extensive 
sovereignties.  These  were  China,  Persia,  Kaptschak, 
Turan,  and  Dschagatay,  which  last  comprised  Great 
and  Little  Bucharia,  with  some  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces. 

Koblay,  at  last,  completed  the  conquest  of  China. 
This  branch  of  the  family  of  Tschinghis  formed  itself 
entirely  after  the  Chinese  pattern.  The  princes  of  this 
house  reigned  some  time  over  China,  but  having  lost 
their  martial  character,  they  were  at  last  expelled  by 
the  native  dynasty  of  Ming,  and  driven  into  Mongo- 
lia, where  their  posterity  at  present  live  in  subjection 
to  the  Chinese  sceptre.  The  Mongalian  empire  being 
now  split  into  independent  states,  it  was  no  longer  the 
grand  khan,  but  the  khan  of  the  Kaptschak  on  the 

*  Gibbon's  Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  11,  p  41o,  He  places  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  caliphate  in  the  year  125$. 

banks 
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banks  of  the  Volga,  to  which  Russia  was  subject  during 
the  space  of  about  200  years.  Baaty  founded  this 
khannate,  and  subdued  Russia,  about  the  year  1240, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Mon- 
galian  empire  was  separated,  as  already  observed,  into 
unconnected  states.  From  that  period  till  about  the 
year  1441,  Kaptschak  continued  to  be  a  powerful  and 
well  compacted  state;  but  about  that  time  it  split  into 
the  three  separate  khannates  of  Kaptschak,  Kasan,  and 
Astrachan.  In  L506,  the  khannate  of  Kaptschak  was 
annihilated  :  its  remaining  power  and  territory  were 
divided  among  the  khans  of  Kasan  and  Astrachan, 
and  the  newly-erected  khannate  of  Krimea.  The  two 
former  were  conquered  by  the  czars,  Ivan  Vassillie- 
vitch  1.  and  Ivan  Vassillievitch  II. ;  and  in  1583  the 
Krimea  was  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire. 
All  the  other  khannates  fell  in  the  same  manner  by 
intestine  divisions  and  foreign  conquest.  That  of 
Turan,  on  the  mountains  of  Aral  and  the  banks  of  the 
Yaik  was,  in  15Q8,  annihilated  by  the  Russians  when 
they  conquered  Siberia.  As  I  have  proposed  to  exhi- 
bit in  this  division  of  the  history  of  mankind,  a  general 
sketch  of  that  of  the  Monguls  and  the  Tartars,  it  is 
necessary  here  to  revert  to  another  tremendous  revo- 
lution, effected  in  Asia,  by  that  incorporated  people. 

About  the  year  1309,  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  a  prince 
of  the  Mongol  race,  near  Samarchand,  having  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  all  Bucharia,  became  equal  to 
Tschinghis  Khan  in  the  character  of  an  universal  de- 
stroyer and  scourge  of  the  world.  He  began  his  rapid 
career,  about  A.D.  J:3?l,  by  the  subjugation  of  Kho- 
varesm  and  Kashgar,  and  obliged  the  khan  of  Kapts- 
chak to  acknowledge  his  paramount  authority.  By  a 
series  of  the  most  rapid  successes  he  conquered  Persia, 

Mesopotamia  > 
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Mesopotamia,  and  Georgia.     Having  taken  and  plun- 
dered Bagdad,   lie  advanced,  by  the  western  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  into  the  khannate  of  Kaptschak,  en- 
tered Russia,  captured  Asoph,  and  pillaged  Moscow. 
In  1398,  he  undertook  an  expedition  into  India,  and 
earned  his  arms  beyond  the  Ganges.     In    the   begin- 
ning  of  the   fifteenth  century  he  made   an   incursion 
into  Syria,  captured  and  pillaged  Aleppo  and  Damas- 
cus,  and   proceeding    into   Asia  Minor,   ravaged  the 
country,    defeated   the   Turkish   sultan,   Bajazet,  and 
made  him  prisoner.     In    1404  he  returned  to  Samar- 
chand,  his  capital,  where  he  died  while  making  prepa- 
rations for   the  conquest  of  China.     Tamerlane,  like 
Tschinghis  Khan  and  the  other  Mongalian  conquerors, 
every  where  marked    the   progress  of  his  arms  with 
slaughter  and  desolation.     His  conquests   were   asto- 
nishingly rapid  ;  but  they  were   as  rapidly  lost  by  his 
successors.     Baber,  however,  one  of  his  descendants 
and  the  last  of  the  khans  of  Bucharia,  being  expelled 
from  his  native  dominions,  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Mongals  in   India.     But  this  has  at  last  experienced 
the  general   fate  of  the   other  Mongalian  states,  and 
perished  by  dismemberment.*     Such  were  the  singu- 
lar events  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mongalo-Tarta- 
rian  empire;  such  the  catastrophe   of  this  extraordi- 
nary people,  which,  except  in  some  ruined  cities  and 
sepulchres,  has  now  scarcely  any  memorial  left  of  its 
former  greatness  ;  and   to   use  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Tooke,  can  only  recollect,  as   in  the  faint  representa- 
tion of  a  dream,  that  it  was  once  a  nation  which  domi- 
neered over   the  world.     The  rapidity  of  the  Mongul 
conquests  have   astonished  posterity  ;  but  in  order  to 
account  for  so  extraordinary  an  historical  plicenome- 

*  See  Historical  View  of  Hituloostan. 
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non,  we  must  consider  the  state  of  both  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope  in  those   calamitous  times.     Within  the  whole 
sweep  of  their  ravages,  there  was  not  one  well  com- 
pacted and  warlike  state  capable  of  resisting  an  ene- 
my, whose  system  of  universal  pillage  attracted  innu- 
merable hordes  of  desperate  adventurers  to  his  stand- 
ards.    The  causes  which  produced  the  downfal  of  the 
enormous     Mongalo-Tartarian    empire   have   already 
been  displayed ;  and  those  that  have  occasioned  the 
depopulated  state  of  the  countries  which  the  Monguls 
and  Tartars  originally  inhabited,  are  not  a  matter  of 
difficult  investigation.     In  order  to  maintain  their  ex- 
tensive conquests,  numerous  colonies  were  necessary  : 
new  states  were  formed  in  different  countries,  in  con- 
sequence of  which   an  almost  general  transplantation 
and  migration  of  the  Mongul  and  Tartar  nations  took 
place.     These  were,  in  process  of  time,  and  in  conse- 
quence   of  their   divisions,  subdued  by  those  whom 
they  had  formerly  conquered  ;  they  became  gradually 
mixed  with  other  nations,  Russians,  Turks,  Chinese, 
and  Persians,  and  sunk  into  the  general  mass  of  foreign 
population  ;  so  that  their  ancient  stems  were  left  few 
in  number,   and   their  original  seats  almost  a  desert. 
The    progress   and    decline   of  knowledge    and   taste 
among   the    Monguls  and    the    Tartars    corresponded 
with    the  prosperity   and  fall  of  their  empire.     The 
ruins  of  their  cities,  their  sepulchral  monuments,  and 
other  remains  of  their  ancient  greatness,  seen  in  Sibe- 
ria, and  in  the  districts  near  the  Yaik  and  the  Volga, 
shew,  that  during  ihe  prosperous  state  of  their  short- 
lived empire,  they  had  acquired   some  knowledge  of 
the  arts,  and   some  taste  for  magnificence  ;  but  their 
colonies  having  been    subdued,   and  gradually  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  vortex  of  other  nations,  the  remaining 

unmixed 
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unmixed  tribes  sunk  into  that  state  of  barbarism  and 
ignorance  from  which  they  had  partially  emerged. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Siberia 
was  scarcely  known  to  Russia,  any  more  than  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  In  the  reign  of  Ivan  Vassillievitch  I, 
the  Russians  had  made  a  desultory  inroad  into  the 
north-western  parts  of  that  country,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Oby.*  The  effects  of  that  expedition,  how- 
ever, soon  vanished,  and  until  the  rei^n  of  Ivan 

*  O 

Vassillievitch  II,  Siberia  appears  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. At  that  period  incidental  circumstances, 
rather  than  any  premeditated  design,  rendered  it  an 
object  of  attention,  and  opened  the  way  to  its  con- 
quest. Strogonof,  a  Russian  merchant,  who  had 
established  some  salt-woiks  in  the  goyernment  of 
Archangel,  carried  on  a  bartering  trade  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Siberia,  who  brought  every  year  great 
quantities  of  valuable  furs.  Strogonof  having  by  this 
traffic  rapidly  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  the 
attention  of  the  court  was  again  turned  towards  this 
unknown  country.  A  body  of  troops  was  sent  into 
Siberia,  and  pursuing  the  route  of  the  former  expedi- 
tion, levied  contributions  on  some  Tartar  tribes.  One 
of  their  chiefs,  indeed,  submitted  to  an  annual  tribute 
to  Russia  of  a  thousand  sables.  The  Russians,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  to  have  passed  the  Irtish,  and 
this  expedition,  like  the  former,  was  not  productive 
of  any  lasting  effects.  The  conquest  of  Siberia,  the 
inexhaustible  magazine  of  furs  and  of  metals,  was 
reserved  for  Yermak,  a  fugitive  Cossac  of  the  Don, 
who  was  chief  of  a  troop  of  banditti  that  infested  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.t  Being  at  last  over- 

*   Cnxe's  Russian  Discov.  Pur.  3,   p.  ?7.5. 

+  Ibid,  p.  i'?9,  280.     Tool.e's  Hist.  Kuss.  vol.  1,  p.  292. 
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powered  by  the  regular  armies  sent  against  him  by 
the  Czar,  and  obliged  to  abandon  the  countries  on 
the  Volga  and  the  Don,  after  having  lost  great  num- 
bers of  his  troops,  he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  into 
the  interior  parts  of  the  province  of  Kasan,  and  taking 
his  route  along  the  banks  of  the  Kama,  reached  Orel, 
one  of  the  Russian  settlements  recently  planted,  and 
governed  by  a  relative  of  Strogonof.  The  intelligence 
which  he  there  received  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Tartars  of  Siberia,  inspired  him  with  the  design  of 
seeking  in  that  quarter  his  safety  and  his  fortune. 

Siberia  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  various  tribes 
of  Tartars,  and  governed  by  a  number  of  petty  princes, 
of  whom  Kutchum  Khan,  a  descendant  of  the  family 
of  Tschinghis,  was  the  most  powerful.  His  dominions 
comprised  that  tract  of  country,  which  now  forms 
the  south-western  part  of  the  province  of  Tobolsk. 
His  capital,  or  principal  residence  was  Sibir,  a  small 
fortress  on  the  Fitish,  near  the  present  city  of  To- 
bolsk, where  some  of  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Yermack  having  employed  some  time  in  making  pre- 
parations for  this  expedition,  began  his  inarch  in  the 
summer  of  1578.  The  want  of  proper  guides,  and 
several  other  circumstances,  greatly  retarded  his  pro- 
gress, and  he  was  overtaken  by  winter  before  he  had 
made  any  considerable  conquests.  On  the  approach 
of  spring,  his  stock  of  provisions  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
treating to  Orel.  Having  received  from  Strogonof 
the  necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  as  well  as  fire- 
arms, with  which  his  soldiers  were  before  unprovided, 
he  undertook  in  the  month  of  June  his  second  expe- 
ilition.  His  troops  consisted  of  5000  men,,  adventurers 
inured  io  hardships  and  regardless  of  clanger,  who 
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placed  implicit  confidence  in  their  leader,  and  seemed 
to  be  animated  by  his  spirit.  In  numerous  skirmishes 
with  the  natives,  he  was  generally  successful;  and 
although  by  fatigues  and  sickness  his  troops  were 
reduced  to  the  small  number  of  500  men,  with  these 
he  attacked  and  totally  defeated  Kutchum  Khan,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Sibir.  Here  he  received  the  homage  of  the  numerous 
petty  princes;  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  main- 
tained during  some  time  the  appearance  of  perfect 
submission.  The  calm,  however,  was  only  temporary. 
Kutchum  Khan,  although  expelled  from  his  domini- 
ons, had  still  great  influence  among  his  former  sub- 
jects ;  and  repeated  insurrections  shewed,  that  forces 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  conquerors,  were 
necessary  in  order  to  retain  the  country  in  obedience. 
Yermak  soon  perceived  the  precariousness  of  his 
grandeur.  He  saw  the  small  number  to  which  his 
troops  were  now  reduced,  and  he  could  not  rely  on 
the  fidelity  of  his  new  subjects.  He  had,  therefore, 
no  alternative  left,  but  either  to  solicit  foreign  assist- 
ance, or  to  relinquish  his  conquests  ;  and  in  the  latter 
case  he  had  no  secure  place  of  retreat,  nor  any  means 
of  support.  In  this  difficulty  he  resolved  to  apply  to 
the  Czar  Ivan  Vassillievitch,  to  whom  he  sent  a  depu- 
tation, with  presents  of  the  most  valuable  and  choicest 
furs.  He  offered  to  resign  to  the  czar  all  the  vast 
conquests  which  he  had  made,  on  the  condition  of 
pardon  for  his  past  offences,  and  earnestly  requested 
present  succours.  All  this  was  granted.  A  body  of 
500  Russians  was  sent  to  Yermak's  assistance.  The 
war  with  the  natives  recommenced,  and  after  numer- 
ous skirmishes,  the  Russians  being  surprised  by  Kut- 
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chum  Khan,  were  all  cut  of.  The  bold  adventurer 
Yermakj  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary abilities,  as  well  as  of  an  enterprising  spirit, 
was  drowned  in  making  his  escape,  and  with  him 
the  Russian  power  for  a  time  expired  in  Siberia.  The 
conquest,  however,  appeared  to  the  court  of  Moscow 
too  important  to  be  relinquished.  Another  body  of 
troops  was  sent  into  the  country,  the  former  acquisi- 
tions were  recovered,  and  rendered  permanent  by  the 
construction  of  the  fortresses  of  Tobolsk,  Sirgut,  and 
Tara,  and  Russian  colonies  were  planted  in  various 
districts.  The  Tartars  were  every  where  reduced  to 
subjection.  The  Russians  extended  their  conquests 
on  every  side,  and  in  the  space  of  a  century  the 
whole  of  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  Eastern  Ocean,  was 
annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  czars.*  A  still  larger 
extent  of  territory  would,  perhaps,  have  been  added  to 
their  dominions,  and  all  the  tribes  of  independent 
Tartary,  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire  to  the  wall  of  China,  would  have  experi- 
enced the  same  fate  as  the  Siberian  hordes,  if  the 
court  of  Pekin  had  not  interposed.  The  approaches 
of  the  Russians  towards  the  Chinese  frontiers,  occa-? 
sioned  a  war  between  Russia  and  China.  The  banks 
of  the  river  Amoor,  where  the  Russians  had  con- 
structed some  forts,  were  the  principal  theatre  of  the 
var,  which  the  two  rival  empires  carried  on  in  those 
distant  and  desolate  regions,  where  large  armies  could 
not  subsist.  Tlicir  forces,  therefore,  were  few  in 
number,  and  the  events  of  the  war  of  trifling  import- 
ance. In  lG8[)  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  the 
boundaries  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  dominions 

*  C':-xe's  Russ.  Discov.  p.  2/5  to  197. 
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were  fixed,  and  a  regular  trade  established  between 
the  two  empires.*  The  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  was, 
in  1711,  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Russia;  and 
the  first  project  for  making  discoveries  in  the  Eastern 
Ocean  was  conceived  and  planned  by  Peter  the  Great, 
who  only  a  short  time  before  his  death  had,  with  his 
own  hand,  drawn  up  instructions  for  its  execution. 
In  pursuance  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  that  monarch, 
the  celebrated  Beering  having  previouslv  made  several 
voyages  of  discovery  in  the  tempestuous  sea  of  Kamts- 
chatka, undertook  in  1"41  the  grand  expedition,  which 
has  eventually  been  productive  of  so  important  ad- 
vantages to  the  Russian  commerce,  in  furnishing 
additional  supplies  of  valuable  furs.  After  Beering 
and  Tschirikof  had  opened  the  way  to  the  islands 
situated  between  Asia  and  America,  private  adven- 
turers engaged  with  ardour  in  similar  expeditions. 
Since  that  period,  the  prosecution  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries has  been  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  indi- 
viduals, chiefly  merchants  of  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  and 
other  towns  of  Siberia. f  The  commercial  intercourse 
between  Russia  and  China  has,  in  the  mean  while, 
undergone  various  regulations.  During  a  long  time 
it  was  greatly  cramped  by  the  restrictive  operation  of 
crown  monopolies,  but  the  late  empress,  Catharine  II, 
amidst  the  many  excellent  regulations  which  charac- 
terize her  reign,  and  will  render  her  name  immortal, 
abolished  all  monopoly  in  the  fur  trade,  and  renounced 
in  favor  of  her  subjects  the  exclusive  privilege  which 
the  government  enjoyed  of  sending  caravans  to  Pekin.j 
In  consequence  of  this  patriotic  measure,  the  profit? 

*  Coxe's  Russ.  Discov.  p.   297  to  311. 

t  Ibid.   t-h.  2,  p.  8.  t  Iljid-  P-  311- 
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of  the  trade  have  greatly  increased;  Kiakta  is  become 
the  centre  of  commerce  between  Russia  and  China ; 
and  although  Zurukaitu  was  fixed  on  by  treaty,  for 
another  point  of  mercantile  contact  between  the  two 
empires,  the  business  that  is  there  transacted  is  in- 
considerable.* 

*  Coxe's  Russ.  Discor.  p.  346  and  347, 
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Present  State,  political  and  moral — Religion  —  Government — Laws — 
Army — Navy  —  Revenues — Commerce — Manufactures — Population — 
Political  importance  and  relations. 

Religion.'] — 1HE  religion  of  the  Greek  church,  is 
established  in  Asiatic,  as  well  as  in  European  llussia, 
and  both  Astrachan  and  Tobolsk  are  archiepiscopal 
sees.  Irkutsk  also  boasts  of  the  same  dignity.  But 
although  the  Greek  religion  be  so  widely  diffused  in 
those  regions,  its  prevalence  is  far  from  correspond- 
ing with  its  extension.  Many  of  the  southern  Tar- 
tars are  Mahometans,  and  others  profess  the  religion 
of  the  Dalai  Lama.  But  the  Eastern  Tartars  are 
generally  attached  to  Schamanism,  a  system  founded 
chiefly  on  three  leading  principles,  the  self  existence 
of  matter,  a  spiritual  world,  and  the  general  restitution 
of  all  things.  They  believe,  that  between  men  and 
Gods  are  the  terigri,  or  spirits  of  the  air,  who  direct 
all  sublunary  affairs.  In  this  particular,  their  religious 
system  resembles  that  of  all  the  ancient  polytheists. 
Schamanism  appears  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  religion  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  as  also  with  Braminism, 
and  is  extensively  diffused  in  Asiatic  Russia.  As  the 
Schamanians  believe  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
beneficent  Being,  who  commits  the  government  of 
the  universe  to  inferior  divinities,  so  they  also  admit 
one  chief  infernal  Deity,  with  his  subaltern  agents. 
This  malevolent  Being  receives  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions, all  those  who  have  offended  the  priesthood. 
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It  is  uncertain  whether  Schamanism  be  the  genuine 
parent,  or  the  corrupted  offspring  of  the  Boodian  and 
Braminical  systems  of  India;  the  enquiry  might  be 
curious,  but  the  result  would  perhaps  be  uncertain. 
Among  barbarous  tribes,  metaphysical  enquiries  are 
attended  with  insuperable  difficulties.  "  From  the 
most  monstrous  polytheism,  to  the  total  unacquaint- 
ance  with  any  idea  of  a  Supreme  intelligence,  there 
are/'  says  an  ingenious  writer,  "  innumerable  turnings, 
in  which  the  human  intellect  may  stray,  and  the  relU 
gious  opinions  of  the  savage  and  half  savage  tribes  of 
the  Russian  empire,  present  us  with  no  inconsidera- 
ble supplement  to  the  history  of  these  aberrations."* 

Government,  Lazes,  #c.] — Siberia  is  divided  into 
the  two  great  governments  of  Tobolsk  in  the  west, 
and  Irkutsk  in  the  east.  There  are  also  the  smaller 
provinces  of  Okotsk,  Yakutsk,  Nershink,  and  Koly- 
van.  In  the  south-west  is  the  government  of  Cauca- 
sus, with  some  inferior  divisions.  Although  the  Rus- 
sian laws  may  in  general  be  said  to  predominate, 
various  usages  and  ancient  customs  supply  in  a  great 
measure  among  different  tribes,  the  place  of  legal  in- 
stitutions. 

dnny,  nary,  revenues.'] — Concerning  the  army,  navy, 
revenues,  &c.  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  all 
these  matters  are  comprised  in  the  account  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  which  is  the  scat  of  all  public  adminis- 
tration, and  the  centre  of  all  Russian  power.  The 
political  relations  are  involved  in  those  of  European 
Russia. 

Commerce,  fa."] — The  commerce  of  Asiatic  Russia,, 
has  already  been  described  in  treating  of  Astrachan 
and  Kiakta,  its  two  principal  foci,  by  which  it  is 

*  Tcokc's  View    R'-.ss.  Emp.  vol.  1,  p.  Ml. 
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carried  on  with  Persia,  Buckaria,  India,  and  China. 
But  it  may  not  here  he  amiss  to  add,  that  the  Chinese 
trade  is  of  very  great  importance  to  Russia.*  It  is 
this  commerce,  which,  by  opening  so  lucrative  a  mar- 
ket to  the  furs,  renders  Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  and 
the  adjacent  isles,  so  valuable  to  that  empire.  By 
this  trade  the  Russians  are  also  supplied  with  many 
valuable  articles,  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
obliged  to  purchase  at  a  much  higher  rate  from  the 
European  nations. 

Manners*  and  csntomsJ] — Any  attempt  to  describe  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  numerous  nations  which 
compose  the  population  of  Asiatic  Russia,  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this  compendium. f  Of 
this,  however,  the  Mongols,  the  remains  of  that  ex- 
traordinary people,  which  formerly  changed  the  des- 
tinies of  a  great  part  of  the  world,  are  the  most 
worthy  of  particular  attention.  Those  of  the  Russian 
empire  are  only  nomadic,  their  herds  consisting  of 
horses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep.  When  pasturage 
fails,  they  strike  their  tents,  which  generally  happens 
ten  or  fifteen  times  in  a  year,  proceeding  in  summer 
10  the  northern,  and  in  winter  to  the  southern  wilds. 
The  Mongols  are  somewhat  short  in  stature,  with  a 
flat  visage,  small  oblique  eyes,  thick  lips,  a  short 
chin,  and  little  beard.  Their  hair  is  black,  and  their 
complexions  a  darkish  brown  ,  but  the  women  are 
tolerably  fair.  The  Mongols  are  docile,  hospitable, 
beneficent,  active,  and  voluptuous.  They  are  also 

*  Coxe's  Russ.  Dis.  p.  342. 

t  The  population  has  already  been  stated  at  about  5,000,000  and  a 
half.  Tooke  ubi  supra.  The  whole  Russian  empire  comprises  at  least 
eighty  distinct  nations,  different  in  descent,  language,  and  manners. 
ke's  View  Ru?s.  Emp.  book  2.  sect.  5. 
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remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  their  sight  and  appre- 
hension. They  are  divided  into  iraaks,  comprising 
from  150  to  300  families,  and  each  imak  has  its  par- 
ticular chief.  They  generally  profess  the  Schamanian 
religion,  or  that  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  Their  religious 
books  are  in  the  language  of  Tangut  or  Thibet.  The 
bodies  of  their  princes  and  chief  priests  are  buried 
with  great  solemnity.  The  Kalmucks  are  of  Monga- 
lian  descent,  and  in  person  and  manners  greatly  resem- 
ble that  people.*  They  are  divided  into  three  classes^ 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  common  people.  On 
the  first  summons  every  man-  is  obliged  to  appear 
on  horseback  before  the  prince.  Their  weapons  are 
bows,  sabres,  lances,  and  sometimes  fire-arms.  The 
more  opulent  warriors  are  clothed  in  coats  of  mail  ; 
but  they  can  make  very  little  resistance  against  regu- 
lar armies.  But  the  picture  of  the  physical  and  moral 
circumstances,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  lan- 
guages, dresses,  dwellings,  Sec.  of  the  various  nations 
which  inhabit  the  Asiatic,  as  well  as  the  European 
part  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  too  motley  and  various 
to  admit  of  a  particular  delineation.  So  extraordinary 
a  collection  of  nations  and  tribes  united  in  one  vast 
political  body,  is  a  curious  phcenomenon,  and  presents 
a  singular  spectacle,  exhibiting  all  the  various  modifi- 
cations, of  which  human  nature,  influenced  by  various 
causes,  is  susceptible.^ 

*  For    the  manners,   customs,   &c.  of  the   Mongols,  Kalmucks,    and 
Surals,  see  Pallas,  vol.  1. 

t  For  a  more  particular  description  of  all  the  various  nations  of  Asi- 
atic, as  well  as  European  Russia,  see  Tooke's  View  Russ.  Emp.  vol.  1 
book  2. 
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Situation — Extent — Boundaries — Face  of  the  Country — Mountains — 
Jli  vers — Canals — Lakes — Mineralogy — Mineral  Waters  —  Soil  —  Cli- 
mate— Vegetable  Productions — Zoology — Natural  Curiosities — Anti- 
quities and  Artificial  Curiosities. 

JL  HE  Chinese  empire  must  be  considered,  both  in  a 
geographical  and  political  sense,  as  consisting  of  two 
great  parts,  the  first  being  China  Proper,  and  the 
other  Chinese  Tartary.  The  ancient  country  of  China 
shall  therefore  be  the  first  subject  of  our  description. 

Situation f] — China  is  situated  between  20°  and  42° 
north  latitude,  and  between  98°  and  123°  east  longi- 
tude, extending  from,  the  great  wall  in  the  north,  to 
the  China  Sea  on  the  south,  in  length  about  1 140 
geographical,  or  1530  English  miles,  and  about  1320 
geographical,  or  1420  English  miles  in  breadth,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  east,  to  the 
confines  of  Thibet  on  the  west.  This  vast  extent  of 
country  is  computed  to  contain  not  less  than  1,297,999 
square  miles,  with  the  almost  incredible  population  of 
333,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

Face  of  the  country]— The  face  of  a  country  so  little 
accessible  to  travellers,  cannot  be  described  with  any 
precision.  According  to  such  confined  descriptions 
as  we  possess,  China  appears  to  be  in  general  a  level 
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champaign,  intersected  in  various  directions  with  many 
large  rivers,  with  'some  chains  of  granitic  and  calca- 
reous mountains.     The  peculiar  style  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  uncommon  form  of  the  trees  and  plants,  con- 
tribute to  give  the  country  a  picturesque  appearance 
The  late  British  embassy*  proceeding  from  the  Gulph 
of  Pichelee,  entered  the  Pei-ho  in  about  39°  north 
latitude,  and  sailed  up  that  river  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Tongtchoo,  within  twelve  miles  of  Pekin.     The  short 
remainder  of  the  journey  was  by  land.     In  this  pro- 
gress they  perceived  nothing  but  low  marshy  lands, 
with  very  little  cultivation.*]*    The  boundaries  of  pro- 
perty were  determined  by  trenches,  without  any  hedge- 
rows.    There  were  few  trees  to  be  seen,  except  near 
the  villages,  which  made  a  very  mean  appearance,  the 
houses  being  only  one  story  high,  with  mud  walls  and 
thatched  roofs.J     Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  country 
for  the  space  of  near  ninety  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Pei-ho,  to  the  city  of  Tiensing.     From  this  place 
to  Tongtchoo,  nearly  the  same  distance,  the  country 
began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  variegated  cham- 
paign, but  scantily  wooded,,   and  the  villages  had  the 
same  mean  appearance.     Grain   was  more  frequently 
seen  than  in  the  preceding  part  of  their  voyage  up  the 
river;  and  considerable  tracts  of  pasture  ground  inter- 
vened between  the  villages,  but  seemed  to  be  scantily 
stocked  with  cattle.     From  Tong-tchoo  to  Pekin,  the 
great  road  lay  across  an  open  sandy  plain.  The  middle 
part   of  the  road   is  paved  with  granite.     This  pave- 

*  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  in  1793. 

*  This  i.-  Mr.  Barrow's  account,     Sir  George  Staunton  represents  many 
paris  of  it  a?  well  cultivated,   vol.  t,  p.  17C,  178,  205. 

t  A  few  of  the  houses   were  large,  painted  and  variously  ornamented- 
S'r  G«orgeS'.attBto)3j  -vol   ci,  cl;,  2.  p.  155. 
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ment  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  broad  :  the 
stones  are  from  six  to  sixteen  feet  long,  and  of  a  pro- 
portional breadth.  Every  one  of  these  enormous  flag- 
stones must  have  been  brought  at  least  sixty  miles 
from  the  quarries  of  granite  on  the  borders  of  Tar- 
tary.*  The  houses,  built  of  clay,  or  half-burnt  bricks, 
madea  very  contempt ible  appearance  to  the  very  gates 
of  Pekin.  Our  author  observes,  that  this  uniform  plain 
of  China  affords  little  interesting  to  the  traveller.*}-  On 
their  return  from  the  Chinese  capital,  the  country 
presented  the  same  aspect  of  extensive  levels  and 
swamps  until  they  approached  the  Yellow  river.  Here 
the  surface  was  broken  into  hills  and  valleys,  every 
inch  was  cultivated,  and  the  face  of  the  country  was 
covered  with  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  temples.];  To 
the  southward  of  the  Yellow  river,  for  the  space  of 
ninety  miles,  almost  as  far  as  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  the 
country  is  low  and  level,  abounding  in  lakes  and 
swamps.  Through  the  whole  of  this  distance  the 
grand  canal,  which  is  200  feet  in  width,  is  confined 
within  stone  walls,  the  surface  of  its  water  being,  in 
many  parts,  not  less  than  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  country.  In  this  low  and  marshy  district,  little 
cultivation  appears,  but  abundance  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  inhabitants  of  which  subsist  by  fishing. 
]NJr.  Barrow  supposes  the  extent  of  country  exposed 
to  the  inundations  of  the  Yellow  river,  to  be  equal  to 

*  Barrow's  China,  p.  70,  &c.  to  91. 

t  Ibid,  p.  492.  Sir  George  Stiiuuton  remarks,  that  scarcely  a  cloud 
had  been  seen  in  ilie  sky,  nor  so  much  as  a  hillock  in  the  country. 
Staunton,  vol.  2.  p.  24.i. 

t  Barrow's  Trav.  in  Chin.i,  p.  490,  501,  505,  507,  508.  The  Yellow 
river,  where  it  receive?  the  cana!,  is  three  qnartcrs  of  a  mile  wide, 
p.5H. 
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that  of  all  England.*  Great  sums  of  money  are 
expended  on  its  embankments,  which  cost,  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Kaung-Shee,  not  less  than 
]/)00,000/.  sterling.f  On  the  borders  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  the  country  again  improves.  This  river  is 
about  two  miles  wide,  and  contains  many  beautiful 
islands  covered  with  verdure.  The  banks  on  each 
side  are  covered  with  towns  and  houses,  and  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  presents  a  varied  and  lively  pros- 
pect. In  the  same  manner  on  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  are  continued  without  inter- 
mission. Numbers  of  stone  bridges,  of  one,  two,  or 
three  arches,  are  thrown  across  the  canal.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  and  every  part  is  in  the  highest  degree  of  culti- 
vation. The  chief  produce,  is  that  particular  species 
of  cotton  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  nankin. 
This  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery  continues  as 
far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lake  Po-yang. 
For  the  space  of  ten  miles  round  this  lake  the  country 
exhibits  a  complete  picture  of  desolation.  Nothing  is 
seen  but  a  wild  waste  of  reeds,  bull-rushes,  &c.  varied 
only  with  stagnant  pools  of  water,  and  not  a  human 
dwelling  is  there  to  be  found.;];  Proceeding  farther  to 
the  south,  the  country  rising  into  mountains,  resumes 
a  picturesque,  and  even  romantic,  although  barren 
appearance.  In  the  province  of  Kiang-see,  the  sur- 
face becomes  more  uniform,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  summit  of  the 
mountains  of  JNlelin,  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Kiang-see  and  Quantung,  or 
Canton,  commands  a  most  delightful  prospect  into 

%Barrov.-,  p.  515,   516.  t  Id.  ibid.  t  Ibid.  p.  517". 
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the  latter  province.  Some  mountainous  tracts  in  the 
province  of  Canton,  present  a  sublime  appearance.* 

Mountains'] — From  all  our  maps,  it  appears  that 
China  contains  several  mountainous  ranges,  especially 
in  the  western  parts  towards  Thibet.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  ample  description  which  Du  Halde  has  given, 
of  this  empire,  we  have  not  yet  any  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinese  mountains.  Du  Halde's  informa- 
tion is  vague  and  obscure  ;  and  D'Anville  has  not 
much  elucidated  the  subject.  That  excellent  geogra- 
pher, however,  is  not  to  be  blamed,  he  could  only 
construct  his  maps  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
information.  Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  the  late 
embassy,  whose  route  was  confined  to  a  certain  track, 
should  throw  any  great  light  on  a  subject,  that  requires 
a  long  space  of  time,  and  an  ample  survey,  especially 
as  Lord  Macartney  and  his  suite  travelled  by  the 
rivers  and  canals,  and  consequently  in  the  most  level 
districts.  The  number  of  Europeans,  however,  who 
have  visited  the  interior  of  China  is  so  small,  and  those 
to  whom  that  privilege  has  been  granted,  have  had  so 
many  important  objects  to  engross  their  time  and  at- 
tention, that  we  must  be  contented  with  very  defec- 
tive information  concerning  this  interesting  country. 

Rivers. ~\ — China  is  pervaded  by  two  of  the  most  prin- 
cipal rivers  that  are  known  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
These  are,  the  Hoan-ho,  or  the  Yellow  river,  so  called 
from  its  muddy  waters,  and  the  Kianku,  sometimes  de- 
nominated the  Blue  river,  but  known  by  various  names 
in  the  different  provinces  through  which  il  directs  its 
course.  The  Hoan-ho  originates  from  two  Tartarian 
lakes,  situated  in  about  35°  north  latitude,  and  97" 

*  Burrow,  p  593,  59*. 
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east  longitude. t  Its  course  is  extremely  winding, 
being  first  north-east  as  far  as  42°  of  latitude,  then 
due  east,  and  afterwards  southerly,  till  it  reaches 
nearly  the  latitude  of  its  source  :  it  then  pursues  an 
easterly  direction  till  it  discharges  ilself  into  the  Yel- 
low Sea.  The  whole  length  of  its  course  may  be 
estimated  at  about  2,150  English  miles.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is 
crossed  by  the  imperial  canal,  and  its  breadth  is  there 
somewhat  more  than  a  mile,  but  the  depth  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  feet.-f  The  velocity  of  the  stream  appears 
to  be  about  seven  or  eight  miles  per  hour.;j; 

The  Kian-ku  rises  according  to  the  most  approved 
maps,  about  200  miles  to  the  west  of  the  sources  of 
the  Hoan-ho,  and  winds  nearly  as  far  to  the  south  as 
the  hitter  does  to  the  north.  Its  course  is  also  ex- 
tremely devious,  but  at  last  taking  a  direction  nearly 
clue  east,  it  \vashes  the  walls  of  Nankin,  and  falls  into 
the  Yellow  Sea  about  100  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Hoan-ho.  The  whole  course  of  the  Kian-ku  is  esti- 
mated at  about  ^,200  English  miles.  These  g:eat  ri- 
vers receive  numerous  tributary  streams,  of  which  the 
enumeration,  if  possible,  would  be  tedious.  But,  in 
fcictj  we  have  very  little  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
rivers  any  more  than  the  mountains  of  China. 

Cane's.']— In  regard  to  inland  navigation,  this  vast 
empire  displays  a  work  that  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Mr.  Barrow  says,  that  "  in  point 
of  magnitude,  our  most  extensive  inland  navigation  of 

t  Staunton's  Embassy  to  China,  vol.3,  p.  252- — Arrow-smith's  Map—. 
;,!;<!  Du  Haidc,  vo!,  4.  p.  162. 

't  Stnunton,  vol.  3,  p.  12SI.    Barrow  computes   the    breadth    at  threc- 
p".nrii.Td  of  a  n;ilc,  p.  511. 
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England  can  no  more   be  compared  with  the  grand 
trunk  that  intersects  China,  than  a  park   or   garden 
fish-pond  to  the  great  lake   of  Winandermere.     Of 
this  stupendous  work  the  same  writer  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  :  "  All  the  rivers  of  note  in  China  fall 
from  the  high  lands  of  Tartary,  which  lie  to  the  north- 
ward of  Thibet,  crossing  the  plains  of  this  empire,  in 
their  descent  to  the  sea  from  west  to  east.     The  in- 
land navigation  being  carried   from  north   to  south, 
cuts  these  rivers  at  right  angles,  the  smaller  streams  of 
which  terminating  in  it,  afford  a  constant  supply  of 
water ;  and  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Eu-bo,  to  the 
north,  the  Yellow-river  towards  the  middle,  and  the 
Yang-lse-kiang  to  the  south,  intersecting  the  canal, 
carry  off  the  superfluous  water  to  the  sea.     The  for- 
mer, therefore,   are   the   feeders,  and   the  latter  the 
dischargers  of  the  great  trunk  of  the  canal.     A  num- 
ber of  difficulties  must  have  arisen  in  accommodating; 

C? 

the  general  level  of  the  canal  to  the  several  levels  of 
the  feeding  streams;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  fa- 
vorable circumstances  of  the  face  of  the  country,  it 
has  been  found  necessary,  in  many  places,  to  cut 
down  to  the  depth  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  below  the 
surface ;  and  in  others  to  raise  mounds  of  earth  upon 
lakes,  and  swamps,  and  marshy  grounds,  of  such  a 
length  and  magnitude,  that  nothing  short  of  the  abso- 
lute command  over  multitudes  could  have  accom- 
plished un  undertaking  of  which  the  immensity  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  great  wall.  These  stupendous 
embankments  are  sometimes  carried  through  lakes  of 
several  miles  in  diameter,  between  which  the  water  is 
forced  up  to  a  height  considerably  above  that  of  the 
lake;  and  in  such  situations  we  sometimes  observed 
this  enormous  aqueduct  gliding  along  at  the  rate  of 
VOL.  iv.  z  three 
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three  miles  an  hour.  Few  parts  of  it  are  level ;  in 
some  places  it  has  little  or  no  current :  one  day  we 
had  it  setting  to  the  southward  at  the  rate  of  one,  two, 
or  three  miles  an  hour,  the  next  to  the  northward; 
and  frequently  on  the  same  day  we  found  it  stationary, 
and  running  in  opposite  directions.  This  balancing  of 
the  level  was  effected  by  flood-gates,  thrown  across  at 
certain  distances,  to  elevate  or  depress  the  height  of 
the  water  a  few  inches,  as  might  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  these  stoppages  are  simply  plunks  sliding 
in  grooves,  that  are  cut  into  the  sides  of  two  stone 
abutments,  which  in  these  places  contract  the  canal 
to  the  width  of  ubout  thirty  feet.  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle lock,  nor,  except  these,  a  single  interruption  to  a 
continued  navigation  of  6'00  miles."* 

O 

"  The  canal,"  says  Sir  George  Staunton,  "was  traced 
often  in  the  beds  of  ancient  rivers,  which  it  resembles 
in  the  irregularity  of  its  depth,  the  sinuosity  of  its 
course,  and  the  breadth  of  its  surface,  where  not  nar- 
rowed by  a  flood-gate."t 

The  Tartars  pretend  that  this  canal  was  first  opened 
in  the  thirteenth  century  under  the  Mongul  govern- 
ment. The  reason  assigned  for  projecting  this  great 
work  is  extremely  rational.  The  Chinese  are  unskil- 
ful navigators,  and  equally  unskilled  in  naval  architec- 
ture. The  Chinese  seas  are  tremendously  tempestuous ; 
the  hurricanes,  called  Ta-fung,  sometimes  blowing 
with  such  vehemence,  that,  according  to  the  assertion 
of  an  experienced  and  intelligent  commander  of  an 
East-lndiaman,  quoted  by  Mr.  Burrow,  "  Were  it 
possible  to  blow  10,000  trumpets,  and  beat  as  many 
drums,  on  the  forecastle  of  an  Indiaman  in  the  heigh' 

*   Burrow's  China,  p.  336,  357. 

r  Sir  (i'cor-.rc  Staunfon's  L'lnbasjv  to  China,  vol,  3,  p.  20I, 
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of  a  Ta-fung,  neither  the  sound  of  one  nor  the  other 
could  be  heard  by  a  person  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
same  ship."    In  fact,  great  numbers  of  Chinese  vessels 
are  lost  in  these  heavy  gales  of  wind ;  and  10,000  or 
12,000  persons  from  the  port  of  Canton  are  supposed 
to  perish  annually  by  shipwreck.*     The  losses  among 
the  ships  that  were  employed  to  transport  the  taxes 
paid  in  kind,  from  the  southern  provinces  to  Pekin, 
are  said  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  have  induced  the 
successors  of  Tschinghis,  or  Genghis  Khan,  to  open  a 
direct  communication  between  the  two  extremities  of 
the  empire  by  means  of  the  rivers  arid  canals ;  an  un- 
dertaking that  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  Mon- 
guls.  The  Chinese,  however,  say,  that  these  conquerors 
only  repaired  the  old  works,  which  were  fallen  to  de- 
cay.    The  greatest  probability,   indeed,  is,   that  the 
canal  had  been  made  prior  to  the  Mongul  invasion ; 
hut  that  having  been  neglected  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  series  of  weak  and  effeminate  princes,  Kublai 
Khan,  after  having  completed  the  conquest  of  China, 
caused  it  to  undergo  a  thorough  repair.     Mr.  Barrow 
says,  that  "  whether  it   has  been  constructed  by  the 
Chinese   or   the  Tartars,   the    conception    of  such  an 
undertaking,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is. executed, 
imply  a  degree  of  science  and  ingenuity,  beyond  what 
I  suspect  we  should  now  find  in  the  country,  either  in 
one  or  other  of  these  people. ''f     The  same  writer  i:i 
another  place  observes,  that  in  approaching  the  Yel- 
low River  the  imperial   canal   presents  the    grandest 
inland  navigation  in  the  world,  being  nearly  1,000  feet 
in  breadth,  and  confined  on  each  side  by  stone  quays, 
built  with  massy  blocks   of  grey   marble,  mixed  with 

Barrow's  China,  p  33 — 41.  t  Trur  in  China,  p.  33<j. 

z  2  other:- 
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others  of  granite.  This  immense  aqueduct,  tlius- 
f'orced  up  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try by  those  stupendous  embankments,  has  numberless 
canals  branching  out  in  every  direction ;  and  for  se- 
veral miles,  on  each  side,  one  continued  town  extends 
to  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  river.*  To  enu- 
merate all  the  canals  in  China  would  be  an  endless 
task,  as  they  branch  out  into  every  province,  and  ex- 
tending in  everv  direction  to  the  towns  and  large  vil- 

O  **  O 

lages.  The  inland  navigation  of  China,  in  fine,  is 
nnparalleled  on  the  face. of  the  globe.  This  vast  coun- 
try being  intersected  from  west  to  east  by  two  large 
rivers,  its  third  intersection,  from  north  to  south,  by 
the  imperial  canal,  renders  the  communication  be- 
tween the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  commo- 
dious and  complete. 

Lakes.'] — China  presents  several  lakes  of  considera- 
ble magnitude.  Several  of  these  are  described  by 
Da  Halde,  and  so  me  of  them  by  the  late  embassy. 
The  lake  of  Tong-tint-hou,  in  the  province  of  Hou- 
quang,  is  represented  as  more  than  160  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  extensive  lake  of  the  Wee-chang- 
hoo,  is  described  as  a  singular  scene  of  nature  and 
Industry jt  and  that  of  Taichoo  is  surrounded  by  pic- 
turesque hills,  and  covered  with  pleasure-boats.  On 
one  of  the  lakes  near  the  grand  canal  was  seen  the 
Chinese  method  of  fishing,  with  a  species  of  cormo- 
rants. Each  boat  had  ten  or  twelve  of  these  birds  so 
completely  trained,  as  to  seize  and  bring  up  to  the 
.surface  fishes  equal,  at  least,  in  weight,  to  themselves. 
In  the  course  of  three  days'  navigation  on  the  canal, 

*  Travels  in  China,  p.  ."<<;!_!. 

t  Stauntou's  Embas^v,  vol.  3,  p.  'J.'l. 
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were  seen  several  thousands  of  these  boats  and  rafts 
employed  in  this  kind  of  fishing.* 

Mineralogy.]— China  has  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per  and  iron,  mercury,  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  loadstone, 
granite,  and  various  kinds  of  marble.  The  Chinese 
gold  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  sands  of  rivulets, 
which  descend  from  the  mountains  towards  the  con- 
fines of  Thibet.  That  metal,  however,  is  seldom  use<J 
but  in  gilding,  none  but  the  emperor  having  any  gold 
plate.  The  mines  of  silver  are  said  to*be  numerous  ; 
but  few  of  them  are  worked  through  the  fear  of  im- 
peding the  progress  of  agriculture,  an  apprehension 
which  appears  to  be  groundless,  if  the  country  be  so 
populous  and  the  people  so  poor  as  they  are  repre- 
sented;  and  especially  if  Mr,  Barrow's  conjecture  be 
just,  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  China, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  expediting  labour, 
would,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  be  attended 
with  the  most  pernicious  and  distressing  consequences, 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  employment--^  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  mining  might  open  new  re- 
sources to  industry.  Coal  abounds  in  many  of  the 
northern  provinces ;  but  Pekin  is  supplied  with  this 
article,  at  a  very  dear  rate,  from  the  mountains  of 
Tartary.  Among  the  minerals  must  be  reckoned 
tutenag,  which  is  a  native  mixture  of  iron  and  zinc, 
and  seems  to  be  a  production  peculiar  to  China.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  mineralogy  of  a  portion  of  the  o;lobe 

v—  */  L  O 

so   little  explored   by   Europeans,  must,   however,  be 
very  defective. 

*  Barrow,  p.  506,  507.     A  considerable  number  of  lakes  is  indicated  in 
D'Anville's  Map.     Sec  also  Staunton,  vol.  3,  p.  211. 

t  Barrow's  China,  p.    513.     Sir  George  Staunton,    however,  remark?, 
that  the  Chinese  have  a  machine  for  winnowing  corn,  vol.  2,  p.  279. 
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Mineral  waters."] — The  mineral  waters  of  so  exten- 
sive a  country,  are,  in  all  probability,  numerous ;  but 
none  that  are  of  a  particular  celebrity  seem  to  be  no- 
ticed by  travellers. 

Soil.] — It  is  superfluous  to  say,  that  in  so  wide  a 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  soil  must  ad- 
mit of  every  variety.  In  general,  it  is  considered  as 
fertile ;  but  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  capital  is  situated,  it  appears  to  be  light, 
sandy,  and  p<jor ;  and  in  many  parts,  through  which 
the  embassy  travelled,  it  appeared  marshy  and  unfit 
for  cultivation. 

Climate.'] — The  climate  of  a  country,  extending  from 
within  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  forty-second  degree 
of  north  latitude,  must  be  as  various  as  the  soil.  The 
southern  parts  about  Canton  are,  like  other  regions 
under  the  same  parallels,  extremely  hot.  Advancing 
towards  the  north  the  climate  grows  more  temperate; 
but  the  northern  provinces,  although  subject  to  great 
heats  in  the  summer,  experience  a  rigorous  winter.* 
In  that  season,  the  average  degree  of  the  thermome- 
ter at  Pekin,  is  under  twenty  in  the  night,  and  consi- 
derably below  the  freezing  point,  even  in  the  day. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Dutch  embassy,  in 
179^,  it  appears  that  a  very  large  portion  of  China  is 
exposed  to  no  small  severity  of  weather  during  the 
winter  months.  The  air,  however,  is,  in  general,  se- 
rene ;  and  from  what  little  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
country,  appears  to  be  salubrious. 

Vegetable  productions.] — The  vegetable  productions 
of  China,  except  such  as  may  be  deemed  common, 
are  too  little  known  to  furnish  matter  for  a  copious 

*  Staunton's  Embassy  to  China,   rol.  5,  p.  157.     In  summer,  the  ther- 
mometer is  generally  above  80°,  sometimes  as  high  as  90°.  Barrow,  p.  554. 

description. 
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description.  Among  those  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  general  objects  of  cultivation  and  arti- 
cles of  human  sustenance,  or  clothing,  are  grain,  culi- 
nary vegetables,  and  fruits,  tea,  sugar,  cotton,  silk, 
and  indigo.*  Tobacco  also  is  produced  in  many  parts 
of  China.  Among  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  are 
considerable  quantities  of  wheat ;  and  when  the  Bri- 
tish embassy  returned  from  Pekin,  the  young  crops 
had  a  promising  appearance.  But  rice  is  the  staple 
product  of  Chinese  agriculture,  and,  in  most  parts  of 
the  empire,  the  common  food  of  the  people.  It  is 
therefore  abundantly  cultivated  in  such  places  as  afford 
a  command  of  water.  The  usual  average  produce  of 
corn  lands,  is  reckoned  from  ten  to  fifteen  for  one,  and 
of  rice,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  The  Chinese  seem 
to  have  no  just  notion  of  improving  the  quality  of 
their  fruits.  The  oranges  are  naturally  so  good  as  to 
have  no  need  of  improvement ;  but  the  European 
fruits,  as  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  peaches,  and  apricots, 
are  of  an  indifferent  quality.  The  grapes,  however, 
are  some  of  them  good.  Mr.  Barrow  expresses  his 
astonishment  at  the  small  profits  that  must  accrue  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  tea  plant,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  which  it  requires. f  "  The  preparations 
of  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  this  article,  are  said  to 
require  that  every  leaf  should  be  rolled  singly  by  the 
hand  ;  particularly  such  as  are  exported  to  the  Euro- 
pean markets.  Besides  this,  there  are  many  processes, 
such  as  steeping,  drying,  turning,  and  packing,  after 
it  has  been  plucked  off  the  shrub,  leaf  by  leaf.  Yet 

*  Burrow,  p.  556,  .560,  57  \,  572.  The  province  of  Tche-Kiang,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  28*  and  .34°  30'  north  latitude,  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  more  productive  of  silk  ;  most  of  the  people  ate  clothed  in  Mlk. 
p.  b7->.  t  Ibid.  p.  5'-.'"',  p.  r>f>9. 
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the  first  cost  in  the  tea  provinces  cannot  be  more  than 
from  4d.  to  2s.  per  pound,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  ordinary  teas  stand  the  East-India  Company  to 
no  more  than  8d.  per  pound,  and  the  very  best  only  to 
2s.  8d.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  point  out  the  pa- 
tient and  unremitting  labour  of  the  Chinese,  than  the 
preparation  of  this  article  for  the  market.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  a  body  of  merchants  in 
England  should  furnish  employment,  as  might  easily 
be  made  appear,  to  more  than  1,000,000  subjects  of  a 
nation  that  affects  to  despise  merchant?,  and  throws 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  commercial  intercourse."* 

Many  other  productions,  of  inferior  consequence, 
might  here  be  noted.  Several  of  the  Chinese  flowers 
and  plants  are  totally  different  from  any  that  are 
known  in  Europe,  although  some  of  them  have  been 
introduced  into  our  gardens.  Timber  is  an  article  of 
which  there  seems  to  be  a  general  scarcity.  The  great 
population,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  agricul- 
ture, appear  to  have,  at  an  early  period,  extirpated  the 
primitive  forests. 

It  will  not  here  be  amiss  to  take  a  slight  view  of  the 
agriculture  of  China,  which  has  been  so  celebrated  by 
numerous  writers.  Among  the  missionaries  it  has 

<J 

been  a  grand  subject  of  panegyric  ;  and  our  learned 
and  judicious  countryman,  Sir  George  Staunton, 
speaks  of  it  with  applause.f  Agriculture,  indeed,  has 
been  held  in  high  estimation  in  this  country.  The 
Chinese  government,  considering  it  as  the  true  source 
of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  has,  in  all  ages,  be- 
<-iowed  the  first  honours  on  its  professors.  The  hus- 
bandman is  here  regarded,  not  only  as  a  useful,  but  as 
an  honourable  member  of  society.  In  China,  both  the 

*  Barrow,  p.  57 ~,  57^  t  Staunton,  vol.3,  p.  306,  <Scc. 
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priests  and  the  soldiers  are  agriculturists.  The  em- 
peror is  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  but  the  tenant  is 
never  turned  out  of  possession  so  long  as  he  continues 
to  pay  his  rent,  which  is  stated  at  one  tenth  of  what 
the  land  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  yielding,  and 
is  for  the  most  partipaid  in  kind.  On  these  terms  the 
Chinese  agriculturists  consider  their  estates  as  their 
own,  and  frequently  let  lands  to  other  tenants  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  half  of  the  produce,  out  of  which 
the  upper  tenant,  or  as  he  might  be  properly  called, 
the  proprietor,  pays  the  rent  to  the  emperor.  A  great 
part  of  the  poorer  peasantry  cultivate  their  lands  on 
these  terms. 

The  emperor  being  thus  regarded  as  the  first  and 
principal  agriculturist  of  China,  sets  an  annual  example 
of  the  veneration  due  to  the  most  useful  of  all  pro- 
fessions, and  the  first  and  most  important  department 
of  human  industry.  Every  year  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
the  Chinese  monarch,  after  a  solemn  offering  to  the 
God  of  Heaven  and  earth,  performs  the  ceremony  of 
holding  the  plough,  an  example  in  which  he  is  follow- 
ed by  all  the  viceroys,  governors,  and  other  great 
officers  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  This  institution, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  is  extremely  well 
calculated  for  the  encouragement  of  the  hiboiirinic 

o  o 

peasantry,  whose  profession  being  thus  honorably 
patronised,  cannot  fail  of  being  followed  with  greater 
energy  and  cheerfulness,  than  if  it  received  no  such 
marks  of  distinction.* 

"  In  China,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "  there  are  no  im- 
mense estates,  grasping  nearly  the  whole  of  a  district, 
no  monopolizing  farmers,  nor  dealers  in  grain.  Every 

*  This  ceremony  is  said  to  be  nearly  coeval  with  the  monarchy.  Da 
Halde,  vol.  3,  p.  i'O. 

one 
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one  can  bring  his  produce  to  a  free  and  open  market, 
No  fisheries  are  let  out  to  farm.  Every  subject  is 
entitled  to  the  free  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
the  sea,  of  the  coasts  and  the  aestuaries,  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers.  There  are  no  lords  of  the  manor  with  ex- 
clusive privileges ;  no  lands  set  apart  for  the  feeding 
of  beasts  or  birds,  for  the  profit  or  pleasure  of  par- 
ticular persons ;  every  one  may  kill  game  on  his  own 
grounds,  and  on  the  public  commons.  Yet  with  all 
these  seeming  advantages,  there  are  rarely  three  suc- 
cessive years  without  a  famine  in  one  province  or 
another."  The  same  writer  ascribes  these  famines  to 
the  equal  division  of  lands,  to  the  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  the  nature  of  the  products.  In  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  causes,  he  observes,  that  if  every 
man  has  an  opportunity  of  renting  as  much  land  as 
will  support  his  family  with  food  and  clothing,  he 
will  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  market  for  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life  ;  and  such  being  the  case  in  China, 
those  first  necessaries  are,  therefore.,  unsaleable  arti- 
cles, except  in  supplying  the  demands  of  great  cities. 
The  peasant,  therefore,  having  brought  under  tillage 
as  much  land  as  will  supply  his  family  with  grain, 
seldom  looks  any  farther,  and  consequently  as  there 
are  no  <jreat  farmers,  nor  corn  dealers  who  store  their 

O  * 

grain  in  order  to  bring  it  into  the  market  in  a  time 
of  scarcity,  whenever,  by  any  accident  a  failure  of 
the  crops  takes  place  in  any  particular  province,  there 
is  no  relief  to  be  expected  from  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  In  such  seasons,  the  only  resource  is  that 
of  the  government  opening  its  magazines.  But  the 
stores  there  laid  up,  consisting  only  of  a  tenth  part  of 
the  annual  produce,  out  of  which  the  subsistence  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  has  already  been  deducted, 
t  the 
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the  remainder  is  seldom  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  The  most  dreadful  insurrections  frequently 
ensue;  those  who  may  escape  the  scourge  of  famine, 
often  fall  by  the  sword  ;  and  in  these  cases  a  whole 
province  is  sometimes  depopulated.  Thus  the  equal 
division  of  lands,  which  in  theory  appears  so  plausi- 
ble, is  attended  with  this  serious  evil,  that  it  precludes 
every  idea  of  laying  up  stores  for  a  time  of  scarcity. 
In  regard  to  the  second  cause,  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, Mr.  Barrow  says,  "  When  I  mention  that  two 
thirds  of  the  small  quantity  of  land  under  tillage  is 
cultivated  with  the  spade  or  the  hoe,  or  otherwise  by 
manual  labour,  without  the  aid  of  draught  cattle,  or 
skilful  machinery,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  how 
very  small  a  portion  each  family  will  be  likely  to  em^ 
ploy  every  year."*  The  third  cause  of  famines  is, 
by  our  author,  ascribed  to  the  general  and  extensive 
cultivation  of  rice,  This,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  those  calamities  with  which 
different  provinces  of  China  are  so  often  and  so  dread- 
fully afflicted.  Rice  is,  throughout  the  greatest  part 
of  China,  the  principal  object  of  cultivation,  and  the 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  This  grain,  how-r 
ever,  although  it  yields  abundant  returns  in  favorable 
seasons,  is  from  various  causes  more  liable  to  fail  than 
most  others.  And  it  is  observed,  that  famines  arc  less 
frequent  in  the  northern  provinces,  where  a  greater 
quantity  of  wheat,  millet,  and  pul->e  is  cultivated. t 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Barrow,  relative  to  the 
small  quantity  of  land  under  tillage  in  China,  excites 

*  Barrow,   p.  o85,  :586. 

t  Mr.  Barrow  supposes,  that  if  potatoes  and  guinea  corn  were  adoptr-d 
as  the  common  (bod  of  the  Chinese  instead  of  rice,  lite  crops  would  never 
fuil,  and  famine*  would  ceiis^.  Tr;iv.  in  Chi'M.  p  #8(5. 
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ideas  very  different  from  those  which  arise  from  read- 
ing the  pompous  accounts  which  have  been  generally 
given  of  the  Chinese  agriculture ;  and  the  view  of  the 
countries  through  which  the  embassy  passed,  gives 
great  weight  to  his  observations.  "  If,"  says  this 
writer,  "  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  what  we  saw  in 
the  course  of  our  journey,  and  from  the  accounts 
given  of  the  other  provinces,  I  should  conclude,  that 
nearly  one  fourth  part  of-  the  whole  country  consists 
of  lakes,  and  low,  sour,  swampy  grounds,  which  are 
totally  uncultivated."*  The  whole  territorial  right 
being  vested  in  the  sovereign,  the  waste  lands  oF 
course  belong  to  the  crown ;  but  any  person,  by  giv- 
ing notice  to  the  proper  magistrate,  may  acquire  a 
property  in  those,  on  condition  of  paying  the  tenth 
part  of  the  estimated  produce  into  the  imperial  maga- 
zines. Such  a  system  might  seem  extremely  favorable 
to  the  extension  of  agriculture ;  but  it  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  counteracted  by  the  minute  division  of 
property,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people.  Individuals 
possessing  only  a  small  capital,  cannot  undertake  any 
improvements  on  an  extensive  scale.  They  may  in- 
close small  spaces  of  waste  ground  in  favorable  situa- 
tions ;  but  in  a  country  circumstanced  like  China,  the 
embankment  of  rivers,  the  draining  of  extensive 
marshes,  &<:.  can  be  accomplished  only  at  the  public 
expence,  and  must  be  the  \vork  of  the  government. 
In  certain  situations,  the  Chinese  have  levelled  the 
sides  of  mountains  into  a  succession  of  terraces,  a 
mode  of  cultivation  thus  described  by  a  judicious  and 
intelligent  observer.  "  When  the  face  of  a  hill  or 
mountain,  is  not  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  level 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  slope  is  converted  into  a 

*  Barrow/  p.  567. 
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number  of  terraces  one  above  another,  each  of  which 
is  supported  by  mounds  of  stone.  By  this  mana">e- 
ment,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  whole  face  of  a 
mountain  completely  cultivated  to  the  summit.  These 
stages  are  not  confined  to  the  culture  of  any  particu- 
lar vegetable.  Pulse,  grain,  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
onions,  carrots,  turnips,  and  a  variety  of  culiimry 
plants,  are  produced  upon  them.  A  reservoir  is  sunk 
in  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  rain  water  collected 
in  it,  is  conveyed  successively  to  the  different  terraces. 
In  spots  too  rugged,  barren,  steep,  or  high  for  rais- 
ing other  plants,  the  camelia  sesanqua,  and  divers  firs, 
especially  the  larch,  are  cultivated  with  success.* 
This  practice  is  frequently  noticed  by  the  missionaries, 
and  it  has  ever  been  represented  as  unexampled  in 
Europe,  and  peculiar  to  the  Chinese.  Many  speci- 
mens of  this  terrace  agriculture,  however,  are  seen 
in  the  Pais  de  Vaud,  and  also  in  the  Cevennes  of 
Languedoc  ;t  and  it  appears  far  from  being  common 
in  China.  In  the  direct  road  by  which  the  embassy 
travelled,  instances  of  this  mode  of  cultivation  only 
twice  occurred,  and  those  on  so  small  a  scale  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  The  eagerness  of  the 
Chinese  in  collecting  every  species  of  manure,  is 
noticed  by  both  our  late  British  writers.  They  drag 
the  rivers,  the  canals,  and  pools  of  water,  for  mud 
and  slime  ;  and  they  preserve  with  great  care  all  kincU 
of  urine,  in  which  it  is  the  universal  practice  to  steep 
every  kind  of  seeds  previously  to  their  being  sown.^: 
This  method  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  hasten- 
ing the  growth  of  the  plants,  us  also  of  defending 

*  Staunton,  vol.  3,  p.  o06,  &c. 

t  See  article  France  in  this  work. 

t  This  practice  is  aho  common  in  several  parts  of  England. 
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them  against  the  insects  which  lie  concealed  in  the 
ground.     The  immersion  of  the  seeds  in  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  urine,  is  said  to  preserve  the  Chinese  turnips 
from  the  attacks  of  the  fly,  which,  in  some  countries, 
are  so  fatal  to  the  crop.*  "  The  collection  of  manure," 
says  Sir  George  Staunton,  "  is  an  object  of  so  much 
attention  with  the  Chinese,  that  a  prodigious  number 
of  old  men  and  women,  as  well  as  of  children  incapa- 
ble of  much  other  labour,  are  constantly  employed 
about  the   streets,  public  roads,  banks  of  canals  and 
rivers,  with  baskets   tied  before  them,  and  having  in 
their  hands  small  wooden  rakes  to  pick  up  the  dung 
of  animals,  and  offals  of  any  kind  that  may  answer 
the  purpose  of  manure."i     Mr.  Barrow  exhibits  the 
same  representation  of  this  part  of  Chinese  industry. 
Near  all  the  houses  are  large  earthen  jars,  sunk  in  the 
ground,  for  collecting  and  preserving  every  material 
that  is  convertible  into  manure.     "  Whenever,"  says 
this  author,  "our  barges  halted,  and  the  soldiers  or 
servants  found  it  necessary  to  step  on  shore,  they 
were  always  pursued  to  their  places  of  retirement  by 
these  collectors  of  food  for  vegetables.     It  may  liter- 
ally be  said,  that  in  this  country  nothing  is  suffered  to 
be  lost.     The  profession  of  shaving  is  followed  by  vast 
numbers  in  China.     As  the  whole  head  is  shaved,  ex- 
cept a  small    lock  behind,   few,  if  any,  are  able  to 
operate  on  themselves.     And  as  hair  is  considered  as 
an   excellent  manure,  every  barber  carries  with  him 
a  small  bag  to  collect  the  spoils  of  his  razor.";};     The 
extraordinary  care  of  the   Chinese  in   collecting  and 
preserving  the  most  trifling  materials  that  can  be  con- 
verted   into   manure,    may   appear  to  the  European 

*  Barrow,  p.  .r_;l.  t  Staunton,  ubi  supra. 

}  Harrow,  p.  564. 
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agriculturist  somewhat  astonishing,  and  even  in  some 
degree  ludicrous.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that 
from  the  want  of  cattle,  manure  is  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  is  consequently  of  much  greater  value  in  China 
than  in  most  other  countries. 

Both  Sir  George  Staunton  and  Mr.  Barrow  applaud 
the  industry  and  skill  of  the  Chinese  in  mixing  their 
soils,  and  in  the  irrigation  of  their  lands.*  The 
machine  employed  in  clearing  the  rice  from  the  husks, 
is  the  same  as  that  used  in  Egypt,  with  this  only  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  working  it — that  in  the  latter 
country  it  is  put  in  motion  by  oxen,  but  in  China 
generally  by  water.  The  bamboo,  or  Persian  wheel, 
used  in  China  for  irrigating  the  ground,  appears  to 
be  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  was  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  still  employed  in  Syria 
and  Persia,  from  the  latter  of  which  countries  its 
name  is  derived.  In  some  parts  of  the  route  of  the 
embassy,  every  plantation  had  one,  and  some  two. 
of  these  wheels.  The  construction  of  the  machine, 
•which  is  exceedingly  simple,  requires  little  expence, 
and  its  operations  require  no  attendance.  Yet  it  is 
capable  of  rising,  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  150  tuns 
of  water  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The 
plough  commonly  used  in  China  is  of  a  simple  con- 
struction, and  greatly  inferior  to  the  worst  that  is  seen 
in  England.  The  three  different  modes  of  sowing 
grain  by  drilling,  dibbling,  and  broad-cast,  are  all  in 
use  :  the  first  is  the  most  general ;  the  second  is  only 
used  in  small  patches  of  tillage ;  but  the  last  being 
considered  as  wasting  too  much  seed,  is  seldom  put  in 
practice.*}- 

*  For  an  excellent  account  of  the  Chinese  agriculture,  s*c  Sir  Cecrjri 
Stnunton,  p.  307,  &c, 
+  Panew,  p.  554 
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The  agriculture  of  China  has  long  been  represented 
in  an  imposing  point  of  view ;  but  it  certainly  does 
not  merit  the  extravagant  eulogiums  of  which  it  has 
often  been  the  subject.     "  A  very  erroneous  opinion/' 
says  Mr.  Barrow,    "  seems  to  have  been  entertained 
in  Europe,  with  regard  to  the  skill  of  the  Chinese  in 
agriculture.     Industrious  they  certainly  are  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  ;  but  their  labour  does  not  always  appear 
to   be    bestowed  with  judgment.     The  instruments, 
in  the  first  place,  of  which  they  make  use,  are  inca- 
pable of  performing  the  operations  of  husbandry  to 
the  greatest  advantage.     In  the  deepest  and  best  soils, 
their  plough  seldom  cuts  to  the  depth  of  four  inches, 
so  that  they  $o\v  from  year  to  year  upon  the  same  soil, 
without  being  able  to  turn  up  new  earth,  and  to  bury 
the  worn  out^  mould  to  refresh  itself.    Supposing  them, 
however,  to  be  supplied  with  ploughs  of  the  best  con- 
struction, we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  their  mules 
and  asses,  and  old  women,  would  be  equal  to  the  task 
of  drawing  them."*    The  minute  division  of  property, 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  their  want  of  domestic 
cattle,  arc  circumstances  closely  connected  ;  and  from 
these  all  the  chief  defects  observable  in  the  Chinese 
system  of  agriculture,  seem  to  proceed.     In   China, 
nine  tenths  of  the  peasantry   may   be  considered  as 
cottagers,  and  having   few    cattle,  millions    of  them 
indeed,    as    Mr.    Barrow    observes,    none    at    all,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the    whole  country  should 
be    in    the    best    possible    state  of  cultivation.     The 
want    of   cattle    is    indeed    a    grand    impediment   in 
Chinese  agriculture.     In  the  province  of  Kiang-see, 
the  English  embassy  saw  a  woman  yoked  by  trace*  to 
a    plough,   while  a  man.  either  her  husband  or  her 
master,  had   the  easier   task  of  holding  it  with  one 

*  Barrow,  p,  566, 

hand, 
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hand,  and  drilling  in  the  seed  with  the  other.*    The 
industry  of  the  Chinese  in  collecting  manures,  in  mix- 
ing the  soils,  and  in  keeping  their  crops  clear  of  weeds 
by  diligent  hoeing,  shew  that,  on  a  small  scale,  tb,ey 
are  excellent  husbandmen.    «  As  horticulturists,"  says 
Mr.  Barrow,  "  they  may  perhaps  be  allowed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  merit ;   but  on  the  great  scale  of 
agriculture,    they  are  certainly  not  to  be  mentioned 
with  many  European  nations."f     A  circumstance  may 
here  be  mentioned,  which  is  exceedingly  detrimental 
to  agriculture,  and  which  tends  to  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  state  of  society  in  China,  notwithstanding 
the  boasted  police  of  that  celebrated  empire.     In  al- 
most every  part  of  the  country  it  is  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Chinese   to  live  in   towns  and  villages, 
between  which  the  intervening  ground  is  often  with- 
out a  single  habitation.     The  consequence  of  such  a 
system  is,  that  although  the  lands  adjoining  to  the 
village  are  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
those  at  a  distance  are  suffered  to  remain  almost  use- 
less;  for  having   scarcely   any  beasts   of  burden,   it 
would  be  au  endless  piece  of  human  labour,  to  carry, 
for  several  miles,  the  manure  which  the  ground  might 
jequire,  and  to  bring  hack  the  produce  to  the  village. 
The  reason  assigned  by  the  Chinese  for  this  custom 
of  crowding   together  in   towns    and    villages,   with 
scarcely  any  detached  farms,  is  the  dread  of  the  bands 
of  robbers  that  infest  the  weak  and  unprotected  parts 
of  the  country.    These  robbers,  who   in  formidable 
gangs  plunder  the  peasantry,  are  sometimes  so  nume- 
rous as  to  threaten  the  most  populous  cities,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the  high 

*  Barrow,  p.  5*1.  t  Ibid.  p.  567. 
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notions  that  have  been  entertained  of  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment, and  of  the  morals  of  the  people.  In  this 
view  of  the  agriculture  of  China,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  enlarging  somewhat  more  than  usual ;  but 
in  treating  a  subject  of  such  celebrity,  so  interesting, 
and  so  little  understood,  some  degree  of  prolixity  may 
appear  excuseable. 

Zoology.'] — The  zoology  of  this  empire  is  a  subject 
of  far  inferior  importance.  The  scarcity  of  cattle  has 
already  been  remarked.  China,  indeed,  has  the  same 
domestic  animals  as  are  common  in  Europe;  but  they 
are  few  in  number,  and  of  an  inferior  kind.*  In  every 
province  of  the  empire,  horses  are  scarce,  and  of  a 
miserable  breed,  destitute  of  elegance,  and  incapable 
of  much  labour,  ft  might  be  expected,  that  in  a 
country,  where  a  regular  establishment  of  cavalry  is 
kept  up,  to  an  amount  that  seems  almost  incredible, 
some  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  breed  of  their 
horses.  This,  however,  is  s©  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  a  Scotch  poney,  wild  from  the  mountains,  is  in  a 
fit  condition  for  a  regiment  of  their  cavalry.  Those 
which  are  kept  by  men  in  office,  are  equally  neglected. 
The  Tatarian  horses,  which  compose  the  emperor's 
stud,  are  said  to  be  not  deficient  in  point  of  size, 
beaut}*,  or  spirit.  But  the  Chinese  have  no  idea  of 
the  mode  of  treatment  which  this  noble  animal  re- 
quires, nor  of  any  method  of  improving  the  breed. 
Their  horned  cattle  are  few  in  number,  and  of  an 
indifferent  kind.  The  Chinese,  therefore,  have  little 
milk,  and  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  butter  and 

*  Sir  George  Staunton  remarks,  that  there  are  few  inclosures  in  China, 
and  that  the  small  number  ol'  cattle  renders  them  unnecessary,  vol.  2. 
p.  279. 
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cheese.*  The  camel  and  the  dromedary  are  not  un- 
known in  China  ;  but  as  they  are  not  much  used,  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  numerous.  In  regard  to  the  wild 
animals,  the  Chinese  zoology  appears  to  be  a  more 
copious  subject.  It  does  not  comprehend  the  lion  ; 
but  there  are  wild  boars,  buffaloes,  bears,  tigers,  &c. 
As  China,  however,  is  so  extremely  populous,  and  so 
little  encumbered  with  woods,  the  ferocious  kind  of 
animals  cannot  be  supposed  to  abound  as  in  countries 
of  thin  population,  and  overspread  with  extensive  fo- 
rests. The  number  of  ferocious  animals  constantly 
diminishes  as  that  of  the  human  species  increases. 
The  musk  deer  is  a  native  of  this  country  as  well  as  of 
Thibet.  The  ornithology  of  China  would  furnish  a 
subject  of  various  and  splendid  description.  Many  of 
the  Chinese  birds  display  in  their  plumage  the  most 
beautiful  colours  :  the  same  remark  may  be  extended 
to  numbers  of  their  winged  insects. 

Natural  curiosities.'} — The  natural  curiosities  which 
this  vast  empire  may  be  supposed  to  present,  remain 
unexplored  by  European  travellers,,  and  consequently 
lost  to  scientific  observation. 

Artificidl  curiosities.']— In  the  most  ancient  commu- 
nity, and  the  most  populous  empire  existing  among 
men,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  numerous 
works  of  art,  and  splendid  monuments  of  ancient 
grandeur.  But  here  expectation  is  strangely  disap- 
pointed. China  presents  no  ancient  palaces,  no  mo- 
numents of  architecture  or  sculpture,  I  hat  can  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  traveller,  except  by  the  novelty 
of  their  appearance.  The  celebrated  wall  on  the  iron- 

*  Sir  George  Staunton  says,  that  the  horses  of  Tong-chuo-foo,  were 
strong  and  bony,  but  allows  that  the  breed  was  nol  improved  l»v  care, 
vol.  2-  p  277. 
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tier  of  Tartary,  the  walls  of  the  numerous  cities,  witk 
their  square  towers  and  lofty  gates,  and  a  few  old 
pagodas,  or  temples,  are  its  only  architectural  anti- 
quities. When  these  are  exccpted,  Mr.  Barrow  thinks 
that  scarcely  "  a  single  building  now  seen  in  the  whole 
extent  of  China,  has  withstood  the  action  of  three 
centuries.  This  country,  however,  displays  one  stu- 
pendous relic  of  ancient  grandeur,  to  which,  in  res" 
pect  of  magnitude  and  quantity  of  materials,  the  world 
affords  no  parallel.  The  celebrated  frontier  wall,  which 
is  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
labours  of  art,  extends  ]  iOO  miles  in  length  ;  being  car- 
ried in  some  places  over  mountains  nearly  a  mile  in 
perpendicular  height,  in  others  across  deep  vallies, 
and  sometimes  over  wide  rivers,  by  the  means  of 
arches.  In  many  parts  it  is  doubled,  and  even  some- 
times trebled,  for  the  security  of  important  passes  ;  and 
at  the  distance  of  almost  every  100  yards,  is  a  massy 
tower  or  bastion.  In  some  places,  where  the  danger  of 
invasion  was  supposed  to  be  less,  it  is  not  equally 
strong.  This  wall,  in  that  part  where  it  was  crossed  by 
the  British  embassy  in  the  way  to  Gehol,  is  twenty- 
live  feet  high,  and  fifteen  thick  at  the  top.  The  tow- 
ers are  square :  some  of  them  are  about  forty-eight 
feet  high,  and  forty  feet  wide.  The  stone  used  in  the 
foundations,  angles,  Sec.  is  generally  a  grey  granite. 
7'he  wall  consists  ot'  a  mound  of  earth,  cased  on  both 
sides  with  brick  or  stone.*  The  mass  of  matter  con- 
tained in  this  stupendous  fabric,  is  so  enormous,  that, 
according  to  a  calculation  of  Mr.  Barrow,  supposing 
die  dimensions  throughout  to  be  nearly  the  same  as 
where  it  was  crossed  by  the  British  embassy,  the  mate- 
7>uh  of  all  the  dwelling-houses  in  Great  Britain  are 

•  cx.-i';':n,  Tol.  2.  p.  360. 
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scarcely  equivalent  to  it,  in  solid  content.*  The  same 
writer  observes,  that  the  whole  of  the  masonry  and 
brick-work  in  London  does  not  exceed  the  quantity 
contained  in  the  massy  towers  of  brick  and  stone,  ex- 
clusive of  the  wall  itself.  But  Father  Crebillon,  who 
had  travelled  the  whole  length  of  this  extraordinary 
fortification,  says,  that  from  the  Eastern  Ocean  to  the 
entrance  into  the  province  of  Chansi,  an  extent  of 
about  600  miles,  it  is  indeed  of  brick  and  stone,  with 
strong  square  lowers,  but  that  from  this  point  to  its 
western  extremity,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  vast 
mound  of  earth,  with  towers  sometimes  of  earth,  and 
sometimes  of  stone.  He  considers  it,  however,  as  u 
most  stupendous  work.-j-  The  philosophical  Dr.  John- 
son was  so  struck  in  reflecting  on  this  extraordinary 
effort  of  human  labour,  as  to  declare  his  opinion,  that 
it'would  be  an  honour  to  any  person  to  be  able  to  say, 
that  even  his  grandfather  had  seen  the  wall  of  China.;}; 

*  Barrow,  p.  534. 

t  Pere  Crebillon's Travels,  apud  Du  Halde,  vol.  4.  p.  190. 
$  For  the  dimensions  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  where  it  was  passed 
by  the  British  embassy,  see  Stauntoji,  vol.  2.  p.  372,  &c. 
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Principal  Cities  and  Towns — Edifices— Islands. 

Jr  EKIN,  the  capital  of  China,  is  situated  in  a  spacious^ 
dry,  and  sandy  plain,  in  30°,  54',  13"  north  latitude, 
and  in  1 16°,  27',  30"  east  longitude.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  parallelogram ;  its  circuit  is  about  fourteen 
English  miles,  and  it  has  extensive  suburbs  at  every 
gate.  The  number  of  gates  are  nine,  of  which  three 
are  in  the  south  wall,  and  two  in  each  of  the  others. 
The  middle  gate,  on  the  south  side,  opens  into  the 
imperial  city,  which  is  a  space  of  ground  within  the 
general  inclosure,laid  out  also  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, about  a  mile  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth  from  east  to 
west.  A  wall  built  of  large1  red  polished  bricks,  and 
covered  with  a  roof  of  tiles,  painted  yellow  and  var- 
nished, surrounds  this  space,  in  which  are  contained 
not  only  the  imperial  palace  and  gardens,  but  also  the 
tribunals,  or  public  offices  of  government,  lodgings  for 
the  ministers,  the  eunuchs,  and  the  artificers  and 
tradesmen  belonging  to  the  emperor.  A  great  variety 
of  surface,  as  well  as  of  different  objects,  appears 
within  this  inclosure.  A  rivulet,  winding  through  it, 
not  only  affords  a  'plentiful  supply  of  water,  but  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauties  of  the  grounds,  by  being  formed 
into  fine  canals,  basons,  and  lakes,  which,  with  the 
artificial  mounts;  rocks,  and  groves,,  compose  a  pictu- 
resque 
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resque   and  delightful   scenery,   exhibiting   a  happy 
imitation  of  nature. 

Between  the  other  two  gates  in  the  south  wall,  and 
the  corresponding  and  opposite  ones  on  the  north  side 
of  the  city,  run  two  streets  perfectly  straight,  each 
being  four  English  miles  in  length,  and  ahout  forty 
yards  in  breadth.  One  street  also  of  the  same  width 
extends  from  one  of  the  eastern  to  the  opposite  wes- 
tern gate ;  but  another  similar  and  parallel  street, 
running  between  the  other  eastern  and  western  gates, 
is  interrupted  by  the  north  wall  of  the  imperial  city, 
round  which  it  is  carried.  The  cross  lanes  branching 
from  these  main  streets,  at  right  angles,  are  extremely 
narrow ;  but  the  houses  are  of  the  same  construction 
as  those  of  the  principal  streets.  All  the  streets  of  the 
Chinese  capital  are  unpaved,  and  consequently  must, 
in  so  crowded  a  city,  be  extremely  dusty  in  summer, 
and  dirty  in  winter.  At  each  of  the  four  points,  where 
the  great  streets  intersect  one  another,  is  erected  a 
large  central  gateway,  with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side. 
All  these  are  covered  with  narrow  roofs,,  and,  like  the 
houses,  they  are  painted,  varnished,  and  gilt  in  the 
most  splendid  manner.  Few  of  the  houses  of  Pekin 
exceed  the  height  of  one  story  ;*  and  none  but  the 
great  shops  have  either  windows  or  openings  towards 
the  street ;  but  most  of  them  have  a  sort  of  terrace 
with  a  railed  balcony,  or  parapet  wall,  in  front,  on 
which  are  placed  pots  of  flowers,  shrubs,  &c.  The 
walls  of  the  city  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in 
height,  flanked  with  square  towers,  and  surrounded 
with  a  ditch. t  These  towers,  which  project  about 

*  Sir  George  Staunton,  vol.  2,  p.  2P>8  ;  none  of  them  exceed  two  storie? 
t  According  to   Mr.    Barrow,   but  Sir  George  Stauntoii  describes  then: 
as  being  about  forty  feet  high,  vol.  2,  p.  287. 
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forty  feet  from  the  line  of  the  wall,  are  placed  at  regu- 
lar intervals  of  about  seventy  yards  ;  and  each  has  a 
guard  house  on  its  summit.  The  wall  is  about  twenty." 
five  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  the  breadth  of  the  lop 
is  about  twelve  feet  wirhin  the  parapets,  from  which 
it  appears,  that  the  slope  is  considerable.  The  middle 
part  of  the  wall  is  composed  of  the  earth  which  has 
been  dug  out  of  the  ditch,  and  the  outsides  are  partly 
of  brick  and  partly  of  stone.  The  walls  of  all  the  cities 
in  China  are  thus  constructed.  No  artillery  is  mounted 
on  the  walls  or  bastions  of  Pekin  ;  but  in  a  high 
building,  which,  rising  in  several  stories,  surmounts 
the  gate,  are  port  holes  closed  with  red  doors,  on  the 
outside  of  which  are  painted  the  representation  of 
cannon, 

The  first  appearance  of  this  celebrated  capital  of 
China  is  not  very  striking.  In  approaching  an  Euro- 
pean cityra  variety  of  objects  catch  the  eye  and  amuse 
the  mind.  The  towers  and  spires  of  churches,  domes^ 
obelisks,  and  other  conspicuous  structures,  tower 
above  the  rest,  and  burst  on  the  sight  with  an  air  of 
magnificence.  The  distant  view  of  a  Turkish  city,  in 
like  manner,  presenting  its  lofty  domes  and  minarets, 
excites  ideas  of  grandeur,  and  raises  expectations 
which,  on  entrance,  however,  are  generally  disap- 
pointed. But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the 
Chinese  metropolis  In  Pekin,  not  even  a  chimney  is 
seen  rising  above  the  rooi's  of  the  houses ;  and  none  of 
the  buildings  within  the  city  over-top  the  walls.  No- 
thing, therefore,  presents  itself  to  the  view  but  the 
walls,  the  lofty  gates,  and  the  numerous  massy  towers. 
On  entering  the  city,  however,  the  scene  is  changed, 
and  this  celebrated  capital  exhibits  a  very  singular 
and  novel  appearance.  The  eye  is  presented  with  the 

view 
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view  of  a  wide  strept,  consisting  entirely  of  shops  and 
warehouses,  of  which  the  different  goods  are  brought 
out  and  displayed  in  the  front  of  the  houses.*     Before 
these  are  generally  erected  large  wooden  pillars,  much 
higher  than  the  eves  of  the  houses,  bearing  inscrip- 
tions in  gilt  characters,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the 
wares  and  the  honest  reputation  of  the  seller.    The  e 
pillars  being  also  generally  hung  with  various  coloured 
flags,   streamers,  and  ribbands,  from  top  to  bottom, 
give  to  each  side  of  the  street  the  appearance  of  a  line 
of  shipping  dressed  in  the  colours  of  different  nations. 
The  sides  of  the  houses,  themselves,  are  not  less  bril- 
liant, being  painted  with  various  colours,  but  generally 
sky-blae  or  green  mixed  with  gold.    The  articles  for 
sale  that  make  the  greatest  shew,  are  coffins  for  the 
dead.     Throughout  the  whole  empire,  coffin-making 
is   a   trade  of  the  greatest   importance.     The   most 
splendid   of  the   coffin  furniture    seen   in    England, 
would    make   a  contemptible  figure  if  placed  beside 
that  which  is  intended  for  a  wealthy  Chinese.     Next 
to  these,  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  funeral  biers, 
and  the  marriage  cars,  both  of  which  are  covered 
with  ornamental  canopies,  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  European  spectator.     From  these  particulars  it  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  Pekin,  both  within  and  with- 
out, is  a  city  of  a  singular  appearance.     All  the  other 
cities  of  China  are  constructed  on  the  same  model, 
and  totally  different  from  any  thing  of  the  kind  seen 
in  Europe. 

The  best  part  of  this  capital  is  that  called  the  lartar 
city,  so  denominated  from  its  being  built,  or,  perhaps, 
re-edified  by  the  Monguls  in  the  thirteenth  century ; 
or,  as  others  say,  from  the  hotJscs  being  allotted  to  the 

*  Sir  George  Staunton,  p.  291. 
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Manshurs  at  the  establishment  of  the  present  dynasty.* 
The  immense  population  of  Pekin,  which  is  estimated 
at  no  less  than  3,000,000,  must  excite  astonishment, 
as  it  almost  exceeds  credibility.     This  computation, 
however,  is  adopted  by   the    English   embassy,  and 
authorised  by  all   the   information  that  could  be  ob- 
tained relative  to  the  subject.     As  this  number,  how- 
ever, astonishes  the  mind  and  staggers  belief,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  exhibit  Mr.   Barrow's  statement  and 
grounds  of  calculation.  "  The  population  of  an  English 
city,"  says  this  gentleman,  "  is  not  to  be  compared 
with,  or  considered  as  similar  to  the  populousness  of  a 
Chinese  city,  as  will  be  obvious  by  considering  the  two 
capitals  of  these  two  empires.     Pekin,  according  to  a 
measurement  supposed  to  be  taken  with  great  accu- 
racy, occupies  a  space  of  about  fourteen  square  miles. 
London,  with  its  suburbs,  when  reduced  to  a  square, 
is  said  to  comprehend  about  nine  square  miles.     The 
houses  of  Pekin  rarely  exceed  a  single  story,  those  of 
London  are  seldom  less  than  four;  yet  both  the  Chi- 
nese   and   the    missionaries    who    are   settled    in    this 
capital,  agree  that  Pekin  contains  3,000,000  of  people  ; 
while  London  is  well  known   not  to  have    1,000,000. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  most  of  the  cross 
streets   of  a    Chinese   city  are   very    narrow,  and  the 
alleys  branching  from  them  so  confinfd,  that  a  person 
may  place  one  hand  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side,  as  he  walks  along  ;-f  that  the  houses  in  ge- 
neral are  very  small,  and  that  each  house  contains  six, 
eight,  or  ten  persons,  sometimes    twice  the   number. 

*Tne  former  opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  vol.  2,  p.  3L^2; 
the  JHtter  by  Du  HaKic,  vol.  1,  p.  135. 

t  That  is,  he  may  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  reach,  with  his 
hands,  the  houses  on  both  sides. 
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If,  therefore,    fourteen  square   miles  of  buildings  in 
China   contain    3,000,000    of    inhabitants,  and  nine 
square  miles  of  buildings  [in  England   1,000,000,  the 
population  of  a  city  in  China  will  be  to  that  of  a  city 
in  England  as  twenty-seven  to  fourteen, 'or  very  nearly 
as  two  to  one ;  and  the  former,  with  a  proportion  of 
inhabitants  double  to  that  of  the  latter,  will  have  only 
the   same  proportion  of  buildings."     But  it  must  be 
observed,  that  Mr.  Barrow  is  here  labouring  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  the  immense  population  assigned  to 
the  Chinese  empire,  a  subject  which,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  has    been  much   agitated,  and  gene- 
rally disbelieved.     Here    are    no   positive  data   for  a 
computation    of  the   number   of  inhabitants   in    the 
capital,  no  proofs,  but  merely  assertions  of  its  immense 
population;  or,  at  the  most,  conjectures  which  have 
some  appearance   of  probability,  but  which  might  be 
combated  by  very  reasonable  objections.     Although 
Pekin  is  situated  in  a  sterile  and  unproductive  part  of 
the  country,  where  the  poor  and   sandy  soil  produces 
little  more  than  what  suffices   for  the   subsistence   of 
the  cultivators  ;  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  must  be 
brought  from  a  great  distance,  and  consequently  sold 
extravagantly  dear,  yet  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
wonder  that  supplies  should  be  procured  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  if  the  trade  and  opulence  of  this 
immense  city  were  equal  to  the  demands  of  its  nume- 
rous inhabitants.     But   this  does  not   seem  to  be  the 
case.  All  kinds  of  provisions  are  much  dearer  in  Pekin 
than  in    the  other   parts  of  China  :  except  the  single 
article  of  rice,  they  are  nearly  as   dear  as  in  London ; 
and  coals  are  sold  at  an  extravagant  rate.     The  price 
of  labour,  however,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  price 
of  provisions      A   mechanic   in  Pekin   think§  himself 
9  well 
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well  paid  with  a  shilling  per  day.  The  wages  of  ser- 
vants are  equally  low  ;  and  many  are  glad  to  give  their 
services  for  a  bare  subsistence,  without  any  considera- 
tion in  money.  It  is  therefore  not  a  little  astonishing, 
that  so  immense  a  number  of  people  should  crowd 
together  in  a  city  which  seems  so  defective  in  resources 
for  industry,  and  in  means  of  subsistence.*  Notwith- 
standing the  dreams  of  Vossius,  Lipsius,  and  others, 
no  historical  documents  authorise  a  supposition  that 
ancient  Rome  ever  contained  more  than  1,500,000  of 
inhabitants.  London,  with  all  its  fluctuating  mas.s  of 
Seamen  and  strangers,  falls  considerably  short  of 
1,000,000.  In  Rome,  however,  the  wealth  of  the 
plundered  world  was  once  concentrated ;  and  London, 
is  now  the  focus  of  trade  and  opulence.  The  former 
of  these  cities  must  once  have  surpassed,  and  the 
latter  must  now  surpass  Pekin  in  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  employments,  and  means  of  subsistence  for 
a  numerous  population.  As  poverty  and  wealth,  and 
modes  of  living  are  comparative,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  reasoning  will  lose  some  part  of  its  force, 
when  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  ancient  Italy  and 
modern  England  is  contrasted  with  the  poverty  and 
poor  living  of  the  people  throughout  China,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  capital.  But 
when  every  allowance  is  made,  and  every  circumstance 
is  taken  into  consideration,  the  immense  population 
of  Pekin,  and  the  means  by  which  the  S,COO,000  of 
inhabitants  said  to  be  contained  in  that  capital,  pro- 
cure a  subsistence,  must  remain  a  mystery  somewhat 
difficult  to  'comprehend. t  When  we  consider  how 

*'  M.  Rennel  unequivocally  expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  population 
if  Pekin  is  greatly  below  that  of  Condon.     Geog.  of  Herodoths,  p.  318. 
t  Subjects  of  tlris  nature  are  skilfully  investigated  in  Major  Kennel'* 
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greatly  the  population  of  Constantinople,  Cairo,  and 
several  other  capitals,  has  been  exaggerated,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  some  exaggeration  in 
the  accounts  which  the  Chinese  and  the  missionaries 
give  of  this  immense  city.  Mr.  Barrow  acknowledges, 
that  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  population 
of  China,  have  been  generally  disbelieved ;  but  it  is 
more  easy  to  believe  that  333,000,000  millions  of  peo- 
ple exist  in  the  whole  empire,  than  that  3,000,000 
should  be  crowded  together  in  the  capital. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  adjacent 
country,  it  is  obvious  that  the  environs  of  Pckin, 
which  are  entirely  flat,  cannot  be  very  agreeable. 
Every  thing  appears  dull,  uniform,  and  unpicturesque  ; 
and  the  poverty  of  the  people  corresponds  with  the 
melancholy  aspect  of  the  country.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  embassy  were  struck  with  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple m  the  vicinity  of  Pekin.  "  Except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Po-yang  lake,  the  peasantry  of  the 
province,  in  which  the  capital  stands,  were  more  mi- 
serable, their  houses  more  mean  and  wretched,  and 
their  lands  in  a  worse  state  of  cultivation  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  route."  Four  mud  walls,  thatched 
with  reeds,  or  the  straw  of  millet,  compose  their 
habitations.  Matting  of  reeds,  or  bamboo,  a  pillow  of 
wood  covered  with  leather,  a  kind  of  felt  rug  made 
of  the  hairy  wool  of  their  broad-tailed  sheep,not  spun 
and  woven,  but  pressed  together  as  in  the  process  of 
hat-making ;  and  sometimes  a  mattress  stuffed  with 
wool,  hair,  or  straw,  constitute  their  bedding.  Two 
or  three  jars,  and  a  few  basons  of  earthenware,  of  the 
coarsest  kind,  a  large  iron  pot,  a  frying-pan,  and  a 

enquiry  relative  to  the  population  of  Baboon.  Ceog.  of  Herodotui 
p.  S-Jl,  342, 
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portable  stove,  are  the  chief  articles  of  their  furni- 
ture. They  have  no  chairs  nor  tables :  both  men  and 
women  sit  on  their  heels,  and  in  this  posture,  with  a 
bason  in  their  ha^ids,  they  take  their  meals,  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  boiled  rice,  millet,  or  other  grain,  with 
the  addition  of  onions  or  garlic,  and  mixed  sometimes 
with  a  few  other  vegetables,  which,  for  the  sake  of  a 
relish,  are  fried  with  rancid  oil,  extracted  from  differ- 
ent kinds  of  plants.  A  morsel  of  pork  to  relish  their 
rice,  is  almost  all  the  meat  that  they  can  afford  to 
taste.  They  have  little  milk,  and  neither  butter  nor 
bread.*  Boiled  rice  is  almost  their  only  subsistence ; 
and  the  poverty  of  their  food  is  indicated  by  their 
meagre  appearance.  Their  principal,  and  indeed  their 
best  beverage,  is  bad  tea,  boiled  over  and  over  again 
as  long  as  any  taste  remains  in  the  leaves,  and  taken 
without  either  milk  or  sugar;  but  in  cold  weather  they 
add  a  little  ginger.-f-  A  blue  cotton  jacket,  and  a  pair 
of  trowsers,  with  a  straw  hat  and  shoes  of  the  same 
material,  constitute  the  dress  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  The  climate  of  Pekin,  and  the  neighbouring 
country,  is  also  unfavorable  to  the  peasantry.  The 
summer  is  excessively  hot,  and  the  winter  intensely 
cold.  The  coal  is  all  brought  from  the  mountains  of 
Tartary,  on  the  backs  of  dromedaries,  and  of  course  is 
extravagantly  dear.  The  winters  are  often  so  extremely 
severe,  that  partly  from  their  poor  and  scanty  fare,  and 
partly  from  want  of  fuel,  clothing,  and  even  of  shelter, 
thousands  are  said  to  perish  with  cold  and  hunger. 

,*.  The  bread  that  is  made  in  Pekin  is  very  bad.  and  sold  very  dear. 
Barrow,  p.  549. 

t  It  is  somewhat  astonishing,  that  tea,  which  is  a.  produc*  of  the  mid- 
dle, as  well  as  of  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  should  sell  from  ten  to 
thirty  shillings  a  pound  in  Pekin  ;  and  that  of  the  latter  price  not  so  good 
as  the  six  shilling  teas  in  London.  Barrow,  p.  5 19, 
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Perhaps  the  miserable  state  of  the  people  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  contributes  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  the  capital.*  The  Chinese  generally  say,  that 
if  there  be  poverty  without,  there  is  wealth  within  the 
walls  of  Pekin ;  but  from  what  has  already  been  ob- 
served of  the  disproportion  of  the  price  of  labour  to 
that  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  seems  that  the  poorer 
sort  of  the  citizens  cannot  be  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion than  the  neighbouring  peasantry. 

After  this  description  of  the  metropolis,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  say  much  of  the  other  Chinese  cities,  as 
they  are  all  nearly  on  the  same  model.  "  In  China, 
every  city,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "  is  nearly  the  same  :  a 
quadrangular  space  of  ground  is  inclosed  with  walls  of 
stone,  of  brick,  or  of  earth,  all  built  on  the  same  plan  ; 
the  houses  within  them  are  of  the  same  construction  ; 
and  the  streets,  except  the  principal  ones  that  lead 
from  gate  to  gate,  invariably  narrow." 

Nankin.]—  Nankin  is  represented  as  a  more  exten-r 
sive  city  than  Pekin,  its  walls  being  seventeen  English 
miles  in  circuit.  This  city,  the  largest  in  the  whole 
empire,  was  the  residence  of  the  court  till  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  name  of  Nankin  literally  signifies  the 
southern  court,  and  that  of  Pekin,  the  northern  court. 
The  principal  edifices  of  Nankin,  are  the  gates  and  a 
celebrated  tower,  9200  feet  high,  which  is  cased  with 
porcelain. 

Yang-tchoo,  Son-tchou,  and  Hang-tchoo-fou.~\ — Some 
other  cities  on  the  batiks  of  the  Peiho,  the  imperial 
canal,  &c.  are  ^described  by  the  embassy,  particularly 
those  of  Yang-tchoo,  Son-tchou,  and  Hang-tchoo- 
fou.  The  two  former  are  noted  lor  the  trade  which 

*  Barrow,  p.  545,  4cc. 
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they  carry  on  in  buying  and  selling  women.*  The  ef- 
fects of  this  commerce  are  visible,  in  the  superior 
style  of  dress,  and  the  appearance  of  the  females, 
which  is  very  different  from  what  is  seen  in  other 
parts  of  China.  Here  they  are  educated  in  the  pleas- 
ing arts  of  singing,  music,  dancing,  and  every  other 
accomplishment  suitable  to  women  of  superior  rank, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  agreeable  and  fascinat- 
ing. The  city  of  Hang-tchoo-fou,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  imperial  canal  with  the  Yang-tse- 
k?ang,  about  the  mid-way  between  Canton  and  Pekinr 
is  particularly  famed  for  its  silk  trade.  The  extensive 
shops  may,  in  regard  to  their  stock,  vie  with  the  best 
shops  in  London.  In  some  of  these,  not  less  than  ten 
or  twelve  persons  are  seen  serving  behind  the  counter. 
In  passing  through  the  whole  city,  not  a  woman  is 
visible  ;  but  the  crowds  of  the  other  sex  appear  nearly 
as  numerous  as  in  the  great  streets  of  Pekin.  The  streets 
of  Hang-tchoo-fou,  though  mostly  narrow,  have  greatly 
the  advantage  over  those  of  the  capital,  being  extreme- 
ly well  paved  with  broad  flag-stones,  and  kept  very 
clean  and  neat.  In  the  shops  are  exposed  to  the  view, 
silks  of  different  kinds,  dyed  cottons,  nankins,  and  a 
great  variety  of  English  broad  ctoths,  but  chiefly  blue 
and  scarlet.  Here  are  numbers  of  butchers  and  ba- 
kers, as  well  as  of  fishmongers,  dealers  in  rice,  and 
other  grain,  ivory-cutters,  dealers  in  lacquered  ware, 
tea-houses,  cook-shops,  and  coffin-makers,  who  here, 
as  in  the  other  cities  of  China,  make  a  very  conspi- 
cuous figure.  From  the  extent  and  appearance  of 
llang-tchoo-fou,  Mr.  Barrow  supposes  its  population 
to  be  little  interior  to  that  of  Pekin,  the  number  of. 

*  Barrow,  p.  518.     It  i.s  to  be  observed,  that  the  women  throughout 

all  China  afc  purchased, 
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people  in  the  suburbs  with  those  that  constantly  reside 
on  the  water,  being;  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  inhabitants  within  the  walls.  The  situation  of 
this  city  is  extremely  well  chosen,  both  for  business 
and  pleasure.  At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  canal 
and  the  river,  is  a  commodious  bason,  often  crowded 
with  shipping.  From  this  bason  a  number  of  small 
canals,  passing  through  arches  turned  in  the  walls, 
intersect  the  cities  iu  various  directions,  and  finally 
unite  in  a  lake  on  the  western  side.  This  lake  is 
bordered  with  mountains  of  a  very  considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  of  the  most  picturesque  forms.  The  vallies 
are  richly  clothed  with  beautiful  trees,  and  the  scenery 
is  rendered  still  more  interesting,  by  the  singular  and 
diversified  appearance  of  the  repositories  of  the  dead, 
shaded  with  cypress,  on  the  declivities  of  the  inferior 
hills.  The  lake,  which  extends  from  the  walls  of  the 
city  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  stretches  its 
numerous  ramifications  into  the  wooded  vallies,  is  a 
source  of  amusement  to  the  inhabitants,  who  keep 
numerous  pleasure  barges. 

Canton.']— Of  all  the  cities  of  Cbina,  Canton  is  that 
which  is  best  known  to  Europeans.  The  streets,  like 
those  of  other  Chinese  cities,  are  narrow,  but  are 
well  paved  with  flag-stones,  and  exceedingly  crowded 
with  people,  although  a  woman  is  seldom  to  be  seen. 
Canton  is  supposed  to  contain  1,500,000  of  inha- 
bitants, a  great  number  of  families  residing  in  barks 
on  the  river.  Being  the  only  port  from  which  the 
foreign  trade  of  China  is  carried  on,  its  exports 
and  imports  are  very  considerable,  From  Canton 
to  England,  the  exports,  consisting  clti-efiy  of  tea, 
are  supposed  to  amount  to  1,500,000;  and  its  im- 
ports from  this  country,  in  woollen  cloths,  lead,  tin, 

VOL.  iv,  2  K  ^fur>. 
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furs,  and  other  articles,  are  estimated  at  more  than 
1,000,000.  A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on 
between  Canton  and  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
Of  tea,  which  constitutes  the  principal  export,  about 
1:3,000,000  of  pounds  are  said  to  be  consumed  in 
Great  Britain,  and  about  5,000,000  of  pounds  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.*  The  exports  from  this  emporium 
of  China  to  all  the  other  European  countries,  are 
supposed  not  to  exceed  the  value  of  (iOO,000/.  steeling, 
and  its  imports  from  them  arc  estimated  at  no  more 
than  200,0007.  The  whole  commerce  of  this  port  is 
monopolized  by  the  Hong  merchants,  whose  number 
seldom  exceeds  eight.  These  being  sanctioned  by  the 
government,  all  the  imports  and  exports  pass  through 
their  hands.  Their  profits,  as  well  as  their  capital, 
must  be  immensely  great  to  enable  them  to  bear  the 
expence  of  the  numerous  and  magnificent  presents 
which  they  are  expected  to  make  to  the  superior 
officers  of  government  at  Canton,  who  being  always 
sent  from  Pckin,  arrive  poor,  and  in  the  course  of 
three  years  return  with  immense  riches. 

Edifices^ — The  Chinese  edifices,  although  destitute 
of  magnificence,  and  even  of  regular  proportion,  are 
striking  and  peculiar,  especially  the  towers  and  pa- 
godas. These,  which  are  always  of  the  same  form, 
rise  sometimes  to  the  height  of  nine  stories,  of  twenty 
feet  each.  The  lofty  gates  of  the  cities  have  already 
been  mentioned.  All  the  other  buildings,  even  the 
temple?,  are  low;  and  the  palaces,  even  those  of  the 
emperor,  are  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  small 
structures  resembling  pavilions,  but  every  where 

*  It  seems  that  the  British  trade  to  Canton  must  have  greatly  increased 
since  17-17,  wlnn  no  more  than  twenty  ships,  of  which  eight  were  Eng- 
lish., visited  tliia  port  Anderson'-  JlSt  Cotnm.  vol.  3,  p.  262. 
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painted  with  the  most  vivid  colours,  interlarded  with 
a  profusion  of  gilding.  The  meanness  of  the  furni- 
ture in  general,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  architec- 
ture. Such  is  the  imperial  palace  of  Yuen-min-Yuen, 
consisting  of  thirty  distinct  places  of  residence  for 
the  emperor,  with  all  the  necessary  appendages  of 
building  to  each,  for  the  several  officers  of  slate,  the 
eunuchs,  the  servants,  and  artificers,  each  composing 
a  village  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  "  These 
assemblages  of  buildings,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "  which 
they  dignify  with  the  name  or  palaces,  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  more  remarkable  for  their  number, 
than  for  their  splendour  or  magnificence.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  buildings  consists  of  mean  cottages. 
The  very  dwelling  of  the  emperor,  and  the  great  hall 
in  which  he  gives  audience,  when  divested  of  the 
gilding  and  gaudy  colours  with  which  they  are  daubed, 
are  little  superior  to  the  barns  of  a  substantial  English 
farmer.  Their  apartments  are  as  deficient  in  propor- 
tion, as  their  construction  is  void  of  every  rule  and 
principle,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  essential  to 
architecture  ;"  and  even  the  famous  gardens  and  park 
of  Gehol,  in  Tartary,  the  emperor's  favorite  residence, 
among  its  numerous  pavilions,  pagodas,  aad  imperial 
edifices,  exhibits  nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a 
palace."  The  Chinese,  however,  by  the  rustc  which 
they  display  in  planning  and  ornamenting  their  gar- 
dens and  pleasure  grounds,  compensate  tor  the  defects 
of  their  architecture.  The  grounds  of  Yuen-min- 
Yuen,  comprise  an  extent  of  about  ten  English  miles 
in  diameter,  or  about  (>'0,000  acres,  a  great  part  of 
which  is  wastes  and  wood  lands.  "The  general  ap- 
pearance of  those  parts/'  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "  where 
we  lodged,  as  to  the  natural  surface  of  the  country, 
c  u  C.  broken 
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broken  into  hill  and  dale,  and  diversified  with  wood 
and  lawn,  may  be  compared  with  Richmond  park,  to 
which,  however,  they  add  the  very  great  advantage 
of  abundance  of  canals,  rivers,  and  large  sheets  of 
water,  the  banks  of  which,  although  artificial,  are 
neither  trimmed  nor  shorn,  nor  sloped  like  the  glacis 
of  a  fortification,  but  have  been  thrown  up  with  im- 
mense labour,  in  an  irregular  and  as  it  were  fortuitous 
manner,  so  as  to  represent  the  free  hand  of  nature. 
Bold,  rocky  promontories,  are  seen  jutting  into  a  lake, 
and  vallies  retiring,  some  choaked  with  wood,  and 
others  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  In  particular 
spots  where  pleasure  houses,  or  places  of  rest  or  re- 
tirement were  erected,  the  views  appeared  to  have 
been  studied.  The  trees  were  not  only  placed  accord- 
ing to  their  magnitudes,  but  the  tints  of  their  foliage 
Deemed  also  to  have  been  considered  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  picture,  which  some  of  the  landscapes 
might  be  called  with  great  propriety."  The  pleasure 
grounds  of  Gehol,  in  Tartary,  are  described  by  Lord 
Macartney  as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  In  speaking  of 
the  eastern  side,  in  which  is  a  lake  so  extensive  that 
its  extremities  seem  to  lose  themselves  in  distant  ob- 
scurity, his  lordship  says,  "  The  shores  of  the  lake 
have  all  the  varieties  of  shape  that  the  fancy  of  a 
painter  can  delineate,  and  are  so  indented  with  bays, 
or  broken  with  projections,  that  almost  every  stroke 
of  the  oar  brought  a  new  and  unexpected  object  to 
our  view.  Nor  are  islands  wanting,  but  they  are 
situated  only  where  they  should  be,  each  in  its  proper 
place,  and  having  its  proper  character;  one  marked 
by  a  pagoda  or  other  building;  one  quite  destitute  of 
ornament ;  some  smooth  and  level ;  some  steep  and 
uneven;  and  others  frowning  with  wood,  or  smiling 

with 
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with  culture."  No  less  than  forty  or  fifty  palaces  or 
pavilions,  are  all  furnished  in  the  richest  manner  \vith 
pictures  of  the  emperor's  huntings  and  progresses, 
with  stupendous  vases  of  jasper  and  agate,  with  the 
finest  porcelain  and  japan,  and  with  a  variety  of 
European  curiosities,  as  spheres,  orreries,  clocks,  &c. 
"It  would  be  an  endless  task,"  says  Lord  Macartney, 
"  were  I  to  attempt  a  detail  of  this  charming  place. 
One  thing  1  was  particularly  struck  with,  I  mean  the 
happy  choice  of  situation  for  ornamental  buildings. 
From  attention  to  this  circumstance,  they  have  not 
the  air  of  being  crowded,  or  disproportioned :  they 
never  obtrude  upon  the  eye,  but  wherever  they  ap- 
pear, always  shew  themselves  to  advantage,  and  aid, 
improve,  and  eniiven  die  prospect.  The  western  side 
of  this  pa.'K,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  eastern 
part.  It  exhib  ts  ail  the  sublirner  beauties  of  natuie, 
in  as  high  a  degree  as  the  other  poss>e»ses  the  attrac- 
tions of  soitness  and  amenity,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
forest  scenes  ui  the  worlu,  vild,  woody,  mountainous 
and  rocky,  abounding  with  stag>  and  deer  of  various 
species,  and  most  of  the  other  beasts  of  the  chace  not 
dangerous  to  man.  In  many  places  immense  woods, 
chiefly  oaks,  pines,  and  chesnuts,  grow  upon  almost 
perpendicular  steeps,  and  force  their  sturdy  roots 
through  every  resistance  of  surface  and  soil,  where 
vegetation  would  seem  almost  impossible.  These 
woods  often  clamber  over  the  loftiest  pinnacles  of  the 
stony  hills,  or  gathering  on  the  skirts  of  them,  descend 
with  a  rapid  sweep,  and  bury  themselves  in  the  deep- 
e'st  vallies.  There,  at  proper  distances,  you  find 
palaces,  banquetting  houses,  and  monasteries,  adapted 
to  the  situation  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
place,  sometimes  with  a  rivulet  on  one  hand,  gently 
'2  B  3  stealing 
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stealing  through  the  glade  at  oilier  times,  with  a 
cataract  tumbling  from  above,  raging  with  foam,  and 
resounding  with  a  thousand  echoes  from  below,  or 
silently  engulphed  in  a  gloomy  pool  or  yawning 
chasm.  The  roads  by  which  we  approached  these 
romantic  scenes,  are  often  hewn  out  of  the  living 
rock,  and  conducted  round  the  hills  in  a  kind  of 
rugged  stair  case.  From  the  great  irregularity  of  the 
ground,  and  the  various  heights  to  which  we  ascend- 
ed, we  had  opportunities  of  catching  many  magnifi- 
cent points  of  view  by  detached  glances ;  but  after 
wandering  for  several  hours,  and  yet  never  wearied 
with  wandering,  we  at  last  reached  a  covered  pavilion, 
open  on  all  sides,  and  situated  on  a  summit  so  elevated 
as  perfectly  to  command  the  whole  country  to  a  vast 
extent.  The  radius  of  the  horizon  I  should  suppose  to 
he  at  least  twenty  miles  from  the  central  spot  where 
ve  stood;  and  certainly  so  rich,  so  various,  so  beauti- 
ful, so  sublime  a  prospect,  my  eyes  had  never  beheld. 
I  saw  every  thing  before  me  as  on  an  illuminated 
map,  palaces,  pago-las,  towns,  villages,  farm  houses, 
plains  and  vallies,  watered  by  innumerable  streams, 
hills  waving  with  woods,  and  meadows  covered  with 
cattle  of  the  most  beautiful  marks  and  colours.  All 
seemed  to  be  nearly  at  my  feet,  and  that  a  step  would 
convey  me  within  reach  of  them."  Below  this  elevated 
summit,  a  vast  inclosure  was  pointed  our,  which  the 
prime  minister  of  China  informed  the  embassy,  was 
not  more  accc^ible  to  himself  than  to  strangers,  being 
never  entered  but  by  the  emperor,  his  women,  or  his 
eunuchs.  It  includes  within  its  bounds,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  most  of  the  beauties  which  distinguish 
both  sides  of  the  park.  Although  nothing  appears 
that  in  Europe  would  be  denominated  a  palace,  Lord 
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Macartney  observes,  thai  the  buildings  are  perfect  in 
their  kiud/either  elegantly  simple  or  highly  decorated, 
according  to  the  effect  which  each  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce, erected  at  suitable  distances,  and  judiciously 
contrasted.  His  lordship,  indeed,  gives  a  far  more 
favorable  idea  of  the  specimens  of  architecture  at 
Gehol  than  Mr.  Barrow  does  of  those  of  Yuen-min- 
Yuen.  The  reader  will  excuse  the  length  of  these 
remarks  from  authorities  so  respectable,  on  subjects 
so  little  known,  and  so  interesting,  as  they  exhibit  a 
distinguishing  characteric  of  the  particular  taste  and 
genius  of  the  Chinese.  Lord  Macartney  adds  this 
general  observation  on  the  analogy  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the,  Chinese  gardening,  that  the  excellence  of 
the  former  consists  in  improving,  and  of  the  latter  in 
conquering  nature ;  and  both  produce  the  same  effect.* 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Chinese  edifices 
may  be  reckoned  the  bridges,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous. They  appear  extremely  lip;ht  and  elegant  ;  but 
the  plan  on  which  they  are  constructed  does  not  indi- 
cate much  strength.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that 
notwithstanding  their  attention  to  their  canals  and 
their  bridges,  the  Chinese  are  totally  neglectful  of  their 
roads.  Except  those  near  Pekin,  so  well  described  by 
Sir  George  Staunton,  and  in  some  places  where  the 
grand  canal  is  interrupted  with  mountainous  ground, 
there  is  scarcely  a  tolerable  road  in  the  whole  coun- 
try f 

Islands.] — Numerous  islands  are  scattered  along  the 
southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  China.  Of  these, 

*  Lord  Macartney's  Journal,  apud  Barrow,    p.   1?9,  .See.    Sir  George 
Staunton  calls  a  Chinese  gardener  "  die  puiiiter  of  nature/'  vol.  '2,  p.  352. 
f  Barrow,  p.  slS. 
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Hainan  and  Formosa  are  the  most  considerable.  The 
southern  part  of  Hainan  is  mountainous  ;  the  northern 
level  and  productive  of  rice.  Formosa  is  a  recent 
acquisition  of  the  Chinese  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  isles  of  Leoo-Keoo,  between  Formosa  and  Japan, 
constitute  a  civilized  kingdom,  tributary  to  China. 
The  small  island  and  town  of  Macao,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bocca  Tigris,  or  river  of  Canton,  belongs  to  the 
Portugueze,  who,  in  1586,  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from 
the  emperor,  on  condition  of  expelling  the  robbers  by 
it  was  then  inhabited.* 

*  Gemelli,  ap.  And,  Hist.  Com.  vol.  2,  p.  164. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Historical  View — General  Progress  of  Society — Of  Arts  and  Sciences- 
Literature  and  Commerce. 


1  HE  transactions  and  events  recorded  in  the  history 
of  China,  a  country  sequestered  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  can  afford  little  satisfaction  to  an  European 
reader.  This  empire  has  not,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  had  any  political  connection  with  the 
western  parts  of  this  continent.  Its  amii.s  have  never 
had  any  influence  on  those  of  Europe,  or  of  any  of 
the  countries  of  which  our  histories  treat.  In  this 
respect,  China  mny  be  considered  as  a  world  within 
itself;  and  the  Chinese  nation  a  portion  of  mankind 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  species.  To  give  in 
succinct  detail,  only  a  very  concise  sketch  of  Chinese 
history,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work.  The 
annals  of  the  nation  are  immensely  voluminous,  amount- 
ing to  668  volumes  ;  from  which  Le  Pere  de  Maille 
composed  his  history.  The  materials  are  said  to  be 
drawn  from  the  most  authentic  source,  being  compiled 
by  the  imperial  historiographers.  But  these  recorders 
of  the  national  annals  have  no  check  on  their  asser- 
tions, nor  any  proof  of  their  veracity  from  contempo- 
rary writers,  either  of  their  own  or  of  any  other  nation. 
History,  like  every  thing  else  in  China,  is  enveloped  in 
mystery;  and  notwithstanding  the  eulogiums  which 
credulous  Europeans  have  lavished  on  the  veracity  of 
?,  the 
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the  Chinese  annalists,  little  credit  can  be  given  to  the 
boasts  of  a  nation,  which  pretends  to  an  antiquity 
beyond  all  measure  of  credibility,  or  to  historians,  who 
carry  their  records  far  beyond  the  period  to  which 
scriptural  chronology  assigns  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  early  records  of  Chinese  history,  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  entirely  fabulous,  and  composed 
in  modern  times.  And  if  their  historians  could  impose 
on  the  world  a  fabulous  history  of  a  period  of  many 
thousands  of  years  before  the  world  was  created,  we 
can  place  little  confidence  in  their  relations  of  the 
events  of  succeeding  ages  ;  and  histories  acquire  no 
better  claim  to  authenticity  for  being  composed  under 
the  inspection  of  a  despotic  government.  We  may, 
indeed,  believe  all  the  stories  that  are  told  concerning 
the  precautions  taken  against  passion  and  partiality, 
by  keeping  the  history  of  each  reign  a  profound  se- 
cret till  the  death  of  the  monarch,  or  even  till  the 
extinction  of  the  dynasty.  But  who  shall  hinder  a 
sovereign  of  China  from  inspecting  the  annals  of  his 
empire  r  or  where  are  there  courtiers  more  obsequi- 
ous, or  subjects  more  submissive  than  in  China:  From 
these  considerations,  we  may  readily  perceive  how 
much  the  Chinese  historians  are  under  the  control  of 
authority.  It  appears  that  the  Europeans  have  been 
misled  in  their  ideas  concerning  Chinese  history,  as  in 
those  which  they  have  formed  of  the  ancient  learning 
of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Egyptians.  A  very  short 
sketch  of  the  historical  events  of  China,  therefore, 
will  suffice  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  Pere  de  Maille  will  satisfy  more  inquisitive 
curiosity. 

Passing  over  the  fabulous  ages  preceding  Confucius, 
•who  was  born  about  551  years  before  the  Christian 

sera, 
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sera,  it  appears,  that  in  the  time  of  that  philosopher, 
China  was  divided  into  a  number  of  sovereignties, 
acknowledging  the  paramount  authority  of  one  su- 
preme monarch,  like  Russia,  after  the  death  of  Via} 
dimir,  or  like  Germanv  in  later  times*  These  differ- 

«/ 

ent  states,  however,  appear  to  have  composed  one  great 
nation,  united  in  religion,  government,  language,  and 
general  ideas.  Before  that  early  period,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  Chinese  had  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  civilization  and  morals.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  China  was  peopled  by  the  descendants 
of  Noah  soon  after  the  flood.  Of  this,  indeed,  scarcely 
a  doubt  can  exist ;  and  it  seems  that  the  Chinese  had 
retained  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  first  men,  longer  than 
any  other  pagan  nation.  But  in  process  of  time,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  they  began  to  lose  these  primi- 
tive ideas,  and  Confucius  laboured  to  restore  their 
ancient  religion  and  philosophy.  The  sovereigns  of 
China  gradually  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  power; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  authority  was  abso- 
lute until  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  Kublai 
Khan.  If,  indeed,  we  consider  that  the  Chinese  his- 
tories are  filled  with  accounts  of  violent  revolutions 
brought  about  by  powerful  viceroys,  and  that  upward 
of  twenty  different  dynasties  are  enumerated  in  their 
annals,  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  the  com- 
plete despotism  which  levels  all  the  subjects  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  and  admits  of  no  distinction  of 
rank  in  the  state,  except  that  of  sovereign  and  slave, 
was  not  fully  established  until  a  period  comparatively 
modern.  The  lartars,  on  the  north  and  west,  were  the 
only  foreign  enemies  which  the  Chinese  had  to  fear 
*  Du  Ilalde,  vol.  3,  p.  295. 

and 
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and  to  prevent  their  incursions,  the  celebrated  wall 
was  constructed  above  two  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian aera,  according  to  their  own  historians.  From 
the  silence  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  however,  several  have  supposed 
that  this  celebrated  fortification  did  not  at  that  time 
exist,  and  consequently  that  it  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  a  more  modern  period.  But  Sir  George  Staunton 
so'-.',  that  a  manuscript  copy  in  the  Doge's  library  at 
Venice,  afforded  sufficient  proof  that  Marco  Polo  did 
not  cross  the  great  wall,  but  travelled  by  the  way  of 
Samarohand,  Cashgar,  and  Bengal,  and  entered  China, 
by  the  southern  province  of  Shensee.*  This  circum- 
stance, indeed  •  ^counts  for  his  not  seeing  that  cele- 
brated rampart ;  buc  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that 
so  inquisitive  a  traveller  should  receive  no  information 
concerning  so  wonderful  a  ivork.  But  at  whatever 
period  it  was  constructed,  it  appears  that  China  must 
then  have  been  united  under  one  compact  political 
system,  as  nothing  less  than  the  fiat  of  a  vigorous  go- 
vernment could  have  excited  such  efforts  of  human 
labour. 

The  first  revolution  in  China  that  is  recorded  in 
contemporary  histories,  is  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  Kubiai  Khan,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, after  a  war  of  nineteen  years.  The  successors  of 
this  prince,  however,  were  expelled,  and  tiie  native 
dynasty  of  Mtng  reascended  the  throne  of  China. 
The  Chinese  empire  was  again  governed  by  native 
sovereigns  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
•when  a  daring  rebel,  named  Li-cong-see,  dethroned 
the  emperor,  Tsong-tchin,  who,  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  revolted  subject,  destroyed  himself 

*  Sta-nton,  vol.  ?,  ch.  5, 
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and  his  family,  and  most  of  his  courtiers  and  favorites 
followed  his  example.     But  the  imperial  general,  Ou- 
sang-quey,  refusing  to  recognize  the  usurper,  called 
in  Chun-Tchi,  khan  of  the  Mandshurs,  a  Tartar  tribe. 
This  prince  expelled  Li-cong-see,  and  resolving  not  to 
lose  the  fruit   of  his  victories,  placed  himself  on  the 
throne   of  China.     In  order  to  conceal  the  desparity 
of  numbers    between   the    conquerors    and   the  con- 
quered, he  obliged  his  Tartars  to  adopt  the  dress  and 
conform  to  the  manners  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  all   his 
measures  for  securing  his  conquest,  were  formed  on 
principles  of  the  most  profound  policy.     His  succes- 
sors have  also  been  able   princes ;  and  ever  since  that 
revolution,  which  happened  in  1664,  the  Chinese  have 
quietly    submitted    to    the   Tartarian    sceptre.     Kien 
Long,  the  fourth  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  was   on  the 
throne  at    the    time   of  Lord   Macartney's    embassy. 
That  monarch,  who  appears  to  have  had  an  excellent 
understanding  jointed  to  a  steady  application,  greatly 
extended  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Eluts  and  Little  Bucharia;  and  by  assuming 
the  character  of  protector  of  the  Lama,   he  annexed 
Thibet  to  the  Chinese  empire.     His  reign  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  a  remarkable  emigration  of  a  numerous 
horde  of  Tartars,  who  had,  from  time   immemorial, 
been  settled  on  the  batiks  of  the  Yaik  and  the  Volga, 
where  they  acknowledged  the   sovereignty  of  Russia. 
This  tribe,  consisting  of  about  50,000  families,  taking 
a  sudden    disgust   against   the    Russian   government, 
migrated  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  submitted  to 
the  dominion  of  that  empire.  Kieu  Long  died  in  1799, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ku  Shing,  the  present  emperor, 
and  the  fifth  of  the  Tartar,  or  Mandshur  dynasty. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Present  State,  political  and  moral —Religion  —  Government  —  Laws- 
Arm  y — Navy  —  Revenues — Commerce — Manufactures — Population — • 
Political  importance — Language — Literature — Polite  Arts — -Education 
— Manners  and  Customs — National  Ch.-iracter. 

Religion.'] — 1  HE  Chinese  empire  "cannot  properly 
be  said  to  have  any  national  religion,  unless  it  be  that 
of  the  Lama.  This  appears  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
court,  and  its  priests  are  paid  and  maintained  as  a  part 
of  the  imperial  establishment.  The  government  gives 
no  support  to  any  other  system,  and  never  interferes 
in  religious  opinions.*"  The  religion  of  Confucius 
appears  to  be  a  species  of  materialism.  His  followers, 
whose  opinions  are  authorised  by  his  writings,  are  said, 
like  the  Stoics,  to  consider  the  whole  universe  as  one 
animated  system,  made  up  of  one  material  substance, 
and  one  spirit,  of  which  every  living  thing  is  an  ema- 
nation, and  to  which,  when  separated  by  death  from 
the  material  part  which  it  had  animated,  it  again  re- 
turns. It  is,  however,  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile 
those  ideas  with  the  belief  of  an  individual  existence 
in  a  future  stale.  This  doctrine,  like  that  of  Aristotle 
and  several  of  the  other  Greek  philosophers,  seems 
to  imply  rather  an  absorption  of  all  intellectual  beings 
into  the  universal  soul  of  the  world,  than  a  continua- 
tion of  individual  and  conscious  existence.  Yet  this 
personal  and  conscious  existence  seems  to  be  implied 
by  the  offerings  which  the  Chinese  philosopher  in- 
structed the  people  to  make  at  the  tombs  of  their 

*  Sir  George  Staunton.  vol.  "I,  ch._4,  p.  V71,  &c. 
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ancestors,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  his  sotil  is,  to  this 
day,  addressed  by  his  followers.  In  every  city  is  a  public 
building,  a  kind  of  college,  in  which  the  examinations 
for  degrees  of  office  are  held.  This  building  is  called  the 
house  of  Confucius ;  and  here,  on  certain  appointed 
tlays,  the  men  of  letters  assemble  to  pay  respect  to 
the  memory  of  their  esteemed  philosopher.  In  th-e 
great  hall  appropriated  for  this  ceremony,  a  plain  tablet 
is  erected,  on  which  is  an  inscription  in  gilt  charac- 
ters, to  this  effect :  "  O  Cong-foo-tse,*  our  revered  roas- 
ter let  thy  spiritual  part  descend  and  he  pleased  with 
this  our  respect,  which  we  now  humbly  offer  to  thee  •" 
The  religion  of  Confucius  appears,  indeed,  not  to 
have  been  well  understood  by  many  who  have  written 
on  the  subject.  Thar  philosopher  taught,  that  although 
the  body  resolves  itself  into  its  primitive  elements,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  universe,  yet  the  spirits  of  such 
as  perform  their  duty  in,  life  are  permitted  to  re-visit 
their  ancient  habitations,  or  si:-  a  places  as  might  be 
appointed  for  receiving  the  homage  of  their  descend- 
ants, on  whom  they  have  the  power  of  conferring 
benedictions.  He  taught  the  indispensible  duty  of 
performing  sacred  rites  to  the  honour  of  their  ances- 
tors. He  also  maintained,  that  such  as  neglected  th's 
pious  duty  would  be  punished  after  death,  by  being 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  hall  of  ances- 
tors, and  consequently  of  the  pleasure  arising  from 
the  homage  paid  by  their  descendants.  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  from  this  kind  of  worship  paid  to  their 
ancestors,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  funda- 
mental article  of  belief  among  the  Chinese. 

The   followers  of  Confucius,  notwithstanding  their 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  doctrines,  have  never 

*  Tire  Clii:. use  pronuncialioaof  Coaiucius. 
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paid  him  divine  honours,  nor  even  erected  any  statue 
to  his  memory.  And  neither  that  philosopher,  nor  his 
disciples,  ever  thought  of  representing  the  great  first 
cause  under  any  image  or  personification.  They  con- 
sidered the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  elements, 
with  the  azure  firmament,  as  the  creative  and  produc- 
tive powers,  the  immediate  agents  of  the  Deity,  and 
inseparably  connected  with  him.  They  therefore  of- 
fered adoration  to  these  agents,  united  in  one  word 
Tien,  which  signifies  heaven,  or  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly, universal  nature.* 

But  the  religious  doctrines  of  Confucius  were  too 
metaphysical  to  preserve  their  purity  among  a  people 
GO  unprepared  for  their  reception.  An  object  of  ado- 
ration, purely  mental,  was  not  sufficient  for  a  people  of 
gross  and  untutored  understandings.  They  required 
some  visible  object,  on  which  they  might  fix  their 
attention.  The  system  of  Confucius,  by  inculcating 
the  worship  of  their  deceased  ancestors,  had  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  induce  the  belief  in  tutelar  genii  pre- 
siding over  particular  places  and  families  ;  it  only  re- 
mained to  give  them  a  form  and  substance,  and  this 
being  done,  China  was,  in  process  of  time,  inundated 
with  idols.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Confucius,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Loo-Kung,  having  travelled  into 
Thibet,  and^acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  religion 
of  the  L;;mas,  undertook  to  render  himself  famous, 
by  establishing  a  new  sect,  under  the  appellation,  of 
Tao-tse,  or  "  Sons  of  Immortals."  He  taught,  that  to 
live  at  ease,  and  make  himself  happy,  are  the  chief 
concerns  of  man  :  that  to  seize  the  present  m  (fluent, 
regardless  of  the  past  and  the  future,  is  the  business 

*  Eu  I!  ildc  scuns  to  divide  tl.e  Chinese  literati  into  two  sects,  the 
Drifts  and  the  Materialist*,  or  Atheitst,  vol,  3-  p,  59  and  til). 
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of  life.    Immortality  being  one  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  who  is  supposed  never  to  die,  the  soul  of 
the  reigning  Lama  passing  immediately  into  the  per- 
son   of  his  successor ;  this  doctrine  was  improved  by 
Lao-Kung,  into  the   belief  of  a  possibility   of  pro- 
ducing a  renovation  of  the  faculties  in  the  same  body, 
by  a  beverage   that  should  render   the  corporeal,  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  immortal.     Numbers 
of  all  ranks  flew  with  avidity  to  this  formation  of  life, 
which,   by  shortening    their  mortal   span,    in    reality 
helped  them  forward  to  immortality.     At  the  time  of 
the  Tartar  conquest,  there  were  few  of  the  principal 
Chinese  who  were  free  from   this  insanity.     Even  at 
this    day  the   experience    of  centuries   has   not  con- 
vinced them  of  the  fallacy  of  these  pretensions,  and 
the  liquor  of  life  is  still  the  philosophers'  stone  after 
which  they  are  constantly  in  search.     The  priests  of 
Tao-tse,  consistently  with  their  principle  of  taking  no 
thought  for  the  future,  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of 
celibacy,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cares  attendant  on  a 
family  connection,  and  generally  associate  in  monas- 
teries. 

About  A.  I).  65,  the  priests  of  Fo  being  introduced 
from  India,  imported  into  China  a  great  portion  of  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  and  particularly  the  doctrine  of 
the  metempsychosis.*  The  idol  Fo,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Boodha  of  Hindostan.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  Lamas  of  Thibet  is  supposed  to  be  a 
branch  of  this  system,  which  is  widely  extended  over 
eastern  Asia ;  and  since  the  accession  of  the  Tartar 
princes  to  the  throne  of  China,  it  has  become  the 
religion  of  the  court,  which  before  adhered  to  that  of 

*  Du  Halde  places  this  event  a  few  years  sooner,  vol.3,  p,  15;   the 
particular  date  is  of  little  importance. 
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Confucius.     The  priests  arc  numerous  ;  they  mostly 
wear  yellow  gowns,  and  like  tho?e  of  Tao-tse,  live  in 
a  state  of  celibacy  in  convents  or  temples.     It  would 
be   tedious   to  describe   their  various  ceremonies;   or 
their    numerous,    and    oftentimes    monstrous    idols.* 
Among    these,  however,  ir.ay   be  mentioned    that   of 
Briarchus,  with  his    100  hands,  which   is   of  a  most 
colossal  stature,  being  commonly  from  fifty  to  sixty, 
and  sometimes  even  eighty  feet  in   height.     But  the 
largest  of  all  their  deities,   is  a  goddess,,  which  seems 
to  be  a  personification  of  nature.     She  is  modelled  in 
«,  variety  of  ways,  sometimes  with  four  heads,  and  forty 
or  fifty  arms,  the  heads  looking  towards  the  four  car- 
dinal points  of  the  compass,   and   each  arm    holding 
some  natural  production  of  the  earth,   subservient  to 
the  use  of  man.     The  religion  of  the  Chinese,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Hindoos,   seems  to  have  an  allegorical 
origin,   and  many   of  their    deities    are    supposed    to 
correspond   with  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians   and 
Greeks. t     Mo    information,  however,  with   regard  to* 
its  ground  work,    can  be  obtained  from  the  priests  of 
the  present  day,    who    are  extremely  ignorant.     The 
temples  are   often  converted   into   lodging-houses  for 
the  state  officers,  and  other  public  characters,  when  on 
travel  ;  and  this  custom  is  attended  with  some  advan- 
tages to  the  priests,  by  the  donations  which  are  made 
on  such  occasions.     As  the}-  are  mostly  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and   trifling    legacies  left  by 
their  pious  votaries,  they  are  thankful  for  the  smallest 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Chinese  rr.Iig'.on,  see  Du  Ilalde,  vol.  5.  p. 
U,  &c. 

t  There  have  been  great  disputes  among  the  most  !e?rncd  missionaries, 
whether  the  v}.<-,lc  svstem  oi"  the  Chir.eic  religion  be  any  thing  more  than 
Materialism.  Du  link!  •.  vol.  .'>.  p.  ;;9. 
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gifts.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  emperor 
pays  his  own  priests,  who  are  also  those  of  his  Tartar 
subjects.  The  Chinese  Confueionists,  or  men  of 
learning,  maintain  theirs,  whether  of  Fo  or  Tao-tsc  ; 
and  the  mass  of  the  people,  from  the  prevailing  pro- 
pensity of  enquiring  into  futurity,  afford  the  means 
of  support  to  thousands,  or  perhaps  millions  of  priests, 
by  the  offerings  carried  to  the  altars  whenever  they 
judge  it  necessary  to  consult  the  book  of  fate,  which 
is  done  on  most  of  the  common  occurrences  of  life. 
These  enquiries  into  futurity  constitute,  indeed,  the 
practical  part  of  religion  in  China.  There  is  no  com- 
munion of  worship,  no  public  prayers,  but  the  tem- 
ples are  always  open  to  the  people.  The  articles  of 
faith,  and  the  modes  of  worship,  are  as  various  as  the 
fancies  of  the  worshippers.  But  the  Chinese  seem  to 
have  little  veneration  for  their  idols.  When  a  town 
or  village  is  afflicted  with  any  unusual  disaster,  such 
as  famines,  epidemic  diseases,  inundations,  Sec.  which 
do  not  cease  after  repeated  supplications,  the  people 
not  unfrequently  punish  their  gods,  by  pulling  down 
the  temples  about  their  cars,  and  leaving  them  ex- 
posed without  any  shelter  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.* 

Notwithstanding  the  persecutions  which  have  so 
frequently  been  exercised  against  the  Christians,  there 
are  many  Catholic  missionaries,  both  French,  Italians, 
and  Portuguese,  in  China,  especially  at  Pekin,  where 
several  of  them  arc  employed  by  the  emperor  as 
astronomers,  mathematicians,  Sec.  Some  of  them, 

*  Barrow,  p,  472.  Our  author,  however,  does  not  seem  to  assert  this 
as  a  positive  fact,  but  says,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  bee  temples  in 
ruins,  in  the  midst  of  which  their  monstrous  gods  and  goddesses  are  seen 
entire,  and  exposed  to  the  elements,  of  which  he  considers  this  -i  '-he 
cause,  p,  471, 
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besides  the  emoluments  arising  from  their  offices- 
have  shops  and  houses  in  the  capital,  which  they  rent 
to  the  Chinese.  They  have  also  villas  and  estates,, 
where  they  cultivate  the  vine,  and  other  fruits,  and 
make  their  own  wine.*  The  revenues  of  the  two  Por- 
tuguese seminaries  are  stated  to  amount  to-  nearly 
4000/.  sterling  per  annum .f 

In  China  there  is  also  a  colony  of  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  settled  there  soon  after  Alexander's  expe- 
dition into  India.  Their  entrance  into  the  country 
must  indeed  be  of  an  ancient  date,  as  they  are  said  to 
he  totally  ignorant  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
and  of  any  other  Jesus  having  made  his  appearance  in 
the  world,  than  the  son  of  Sirac.  They  are  said  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  some  other  frag- 
ments of  the  sacred  writings,  and  to  be  rigorously 
attached  to  the  Mosaic  law.  These  Jews  are  said  to 
be  settled  chiefly  in  the  silk  provinces,  and  to  reside  in 
considerable  numbers  about  the  city  Ilong-tchoo-fou, 
where  they  carry  on  the  principal  article  in  this  trade. ^ 

Government.'] — The  government  of  China  is  patriar- 
chal and  despotic.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  is 
absolute  ;  but  it  is  regarded  as  the  authority  of  a  pa- 
rent over  his  children.  This  authority  is  held  sacred 
in  China,  It  is  not  limited  either  in  power  or  extent, 
but  is  maintained  with  undiminished  and  uncontrol- 
able  sway,  till  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  dissolves 
the  obligation.  The  emperor  takes  the  title  of  the 
great  father,  and  being  placed  above  all  earthly  con- 
trol, is  supposed  to  be  above  earthly  descent,  lie 

*  Barrow,  p.  4  14.  t  Ibid.   p.  44,). 

*  The  gentlemen  of  tlie  English  embassy  were  extremely  mortified,  that 
.11  passing  through  Hong-tchoo-fou,  circumstances  did  not  permit  them  to 
.ovesligate  this  curious  fact.     Barrow,  p.  4. '5°. 

therefore 
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therefore  styles  himself  the  son  of  heaven,  and  ruler 
of  the  world,  and  is  honoured  by  his  subjects  with 
solemn  prostrations,  and  a  homage  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  which  is  paid  to  the  divinity.  Conformably  to 
this  system,  the  governor  of  a  province  or  city  is  also 
considered  as  its  father :  the  grand  misfortune  is,  that 
a  government  so  plausible  in  theory,  is  often  miserably 
deficient  in  practice;  and  that  this  supposed  parental 
-authority  of  the  governors,  and  filial  obedience  of  the 
governed,  frequently  degenerates  into  tyranny  and 
oppression  on  the  one  part,  and  distrust,  disobedience, 
and  rebellion,  on  the  other.  The  constitution,  how- 
•ever,  has  established  a  singular  kind  of  check  on  the 
imperial  authority,  in  the  establishment  of  a  censorate, 
consisting  of  two  officers,  who  have  the  right  of  re- 
monstrating against  any  illegal  act  about  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  emperor.  They  have  also  the  power  of 
determining  his  share  of  posthumous  fame,  in  being 
the  historians  of  his  reign,  or  rather  die  biographers 
of  his  life.  The  records  which  they  write  are  depo- 
sited in  a  chest,  which  is  supposed  not  to  he  opened 
till  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  and  sometimes  not  till 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  generations,  or  even  till 
the  expiration  of  the  dynasty.  In  the  last  case,  falsi- 
fication may  be  reasonably  expected;  and  in  all  cases 
it  may  he  supposed  that  the  censors  act  with  great 
caution,  and  probably  in  concert  with  the  emperor, 
as  in  China  all  is  art  and  disguise.  To  assist  the  mo- 
narch in  the  arduous  task  of  governing  an  empire  of 
so  vast  an  extent,  and  so  numerous  a  population, 
there  are  two  councils,  one  ordinary,  the  other  extra- 
ordinary ;  the  former  is  comi  osed  of  the  principal 
ministers,  who  are  six  in  number,  the  latter  consists 
entirely  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  For  the  admini- 
2  c  3  stration 
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stratum  of  public  affairs,  there  are  six  boards  or  de- 
partments. These  resolve  upon,  recommend,  and  re- 
port to  the  emperor  all  matters  belonging  to  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  Subordinate  to  these  supreme 
courts,  held  in  the  capital,  are  others  of  a  similar  insti- 
tution, in  all  the  provinces  and  great  cities  of  the  em- 
pire, each  of  which  corresponds  with  its  principal  in 
Pekin.  The  late  emperor,  Kien  Long,  never  omitted  to 
give  regular  audience  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace, 
at  the  hours  of  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Medes, 
one  of  the  first  grand  maxims  of  policy  in  the  despotic 
governments  of  Asia  has  been,  to  conceal  the  govern- 
ing power,  as  much  as  possible,  from  vulgar  inspec- 
tion. A  power  that  acts  in  secret,  and  of  which  the 
influence  is  felt  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  empire, 
is  supposed  to  make  a  stronger  impression  on  the 
mind,  and  to  inspire  greater  awe  and  respect,  than  if 
the  principal  agent  were  visible  and  familiar  to  the 
public  eye.  Conformably  to  this  maxim,  the  sovereign 
of  China  shews  himself  in  public  only  on  particular 
occasions,  and  in  the  height  of  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence, at  the  head  of  his  whole  court,  consisting  of 
an  assemblage  of  many  thousands  of  officers  of  state, 
all  ready  at  the  word  of  command  to  prostrate  them- 
selves at  his  feet.  Lord  Macartney,  in  describing  the 

V     ' 

anniversary  of  the  emperor's  birth-day,  says,  notice 
l>eing  given  that  the  festival  was  about  to  begin,  all 
the  great  men  and  mandarins,  in  their  robes  of  state, 
•were  drawn  up  before  the  imperial  pavilion,  where  the 
monarch  remained  concealed  behind  a  screen.  All 
eyes  were  turned  towards  the  place  where  his  impe- 
rial majesty  was  supposed  to  be  enthroned.  Slow 
solemn  music,  rnuilled  drums,  and  deep  toned  bells, 

were 
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were  heard  at  a  distance ; — on  a  sudden  the  sounds 
ceased,  and  all  was  still.  "  At  length  the  great  band, 
hoth  vocal  and  instrumental,  struck  up  with  all  their 
powers  of  harmony,  and  instantly  the  whole  court 
fell  flat  upon  their  faces  before  this  invisible  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  music  might  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  birth  day  ode,  or  state  anthem,  the  burden  of 
which  was,  "  Bow  down  your  heads  all  ye  dwellers 
upon  earth,  bow  down  your  heads  before  the  great 
Juen-long,  the  great  Kien-long."  And  then  all  the 
dwellers  upon  China  earth  there  present,  except  our- 
selves, prostrated  themselves  upon  the  ground  at  every 
renewal  of  the  chorus.  Indeed,  in  no  religion,  ancient 
or  modern,  has  the  Divinity  been  addressed  with 
stronger  exterior  marks  of  worship  and  adoration, 
than  were  this  morning  paid  to  the  phantom  of 
Chinese  majesty."  During  the  whole  day,  however, 
the  idol  remained  invisible.  The  day  following  his 
majesty  condescended  to  shew  himself  at  the  theatre, 
and  to  give  audience  to  the  ambassadors.* 

if/re1*.] — A  regular  discussion  of  the  Chinese  code 
is  not  in  this  place  to  be  expected.  It  is  enough  to 
observe,  that  the  laws  of  this  empire,  define  in  the 
most  distinct  and  perspicuous  manner,  almost  every 
shade  of  criminal  olfences,  and  the  punishment 
awarded  to  each;  that  the  greatest  care  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  constructing  this  scale  of  crimes 
and  punishments,  and  that  if  the  practice  were  equal 
to  the  theory,  few  nations  could  boast  of  a  more 
mild,  equitable,  and  at  the  same  time  more  efficacious 

*  The  etiquette  in  approaching  his  Cliine.se  majesty,  requires  nine 
solemn  prostrations,  witk  the  ceremony  of  striking  the  t'orchcud  against 
the  ground  each  time.  "With  this  ceremony,  however.  Lord  Macartney 
tlid  not  think  lit  to  comply.  Sir  George  Suiunton,  vol.  '2,  p.  JUj,  &C. 
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administration  of  justice.  We  must,  however,  con- 
demn the  law  which  enacts,  that  in  case  of  accident, 
or  sudden  death,  the  person  seen  last  in  company  with 
the  deceased,  is  required  to  exculpate  himself  hy  evi- 
dence. A  person  found  mortally  wounded,  is  conse- 
quently left  to  perish,  no  one  daring  to  assist  him, 
or  to  afford  him  medical  relief.  Whoever  performs 
any  chirurgical  operation  on  such  a  person,  is  found 
guilty  of  murder  if  the  patient  happens  to  die;  and  in 
China  murder  is  never  overlooked,  except  in  the 
horrid  exposure  of  infants.  For  the  use  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  Chinese  laws  are  published  in  sixteen, 
volumes,  in  the  plainest  manner  which  the  language 
admits. 

j4rmy.~\— It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  any  exact  state- 
ment of  the  military  force  of  the  Chinese  empire.* 
The  Tartar  cavalry  is  for  the  most  part  stationed  on 
the  frontiers,  and  the  Tartar  infantry  are  distributed 
as  guards  in  the  different  cities  of  the  empire.  The 
rest  of  the  army  is  a  sort  of  militia,  which  is  never 
embodied,  but  is  parcelled  out  in  the  small  towns  and 
villages,  where  the  soldiers  act  as  jailors,  constables, 
assistants  to  magistrates,  subordinate  collectors  of 
taxes,  Sec.  Every  soldier  thus  stationed,  has  his  por- 
tion of  land  assigned  him,  and  those  that  are  married 
are  never  removed.  The  military  uniform  varies  al- 
most in  every  province.  In  some  parts  the  soldiers 
wear  blue  jackets  edged  with  red,  or  brown  with 
yellow;  some  have  long  pantaloons,  some  breeches 
and  stockings  of  cotton,  others  petticoats  and  boots. 
The  bowmen  wear  long  loose  gowns  of  blue  cotton, 
studded  all  over  with  brass  knobs,  and  bound  round 

*  It  was  stated  to  the  English  at  1,000.000  foot,  and  300,000  horse. 
R arrow    p.  405. 
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the  middle  with  a  girdle,  from  which  hangs  the  sabre, 
always  on  the  right  side,  and  not  on  the  left  as  in 
Europe.  On  the  head  they  wear  a  helmet  of  leather, 
or  gilt  pasteboard,  with  flaps  on  each  side,  and  a 
tuft  of  long  hair  at  the  top,  dyed  of  a  scarlet  colour. 
The  Chinese  troops,  in  fact,  do  not  make  a  very  mar- 
tial appearance.  Their  quilted  petticoats,  satin  boots, 
and  funs,  exhibit  a  mixture  of  clumsiness  and  effemi- 
nacy that  accords  but  ill  with  the  military  character. 
Their  weapons  are  the  bow,  the  sabre,  and  the  match- 
lock. They  have  very  little  artillery,  and  that  little  is 
as  wretched  as  can  possibly  be  imagined.  Although 
the  Tartars  continued  the  army  on  its  old  footing, 
they  use  every  possible  endeavour  to  recruit  it  with 
their  own  countrymen,  and  every  Tartar  child  is  en- 
rolled. 

Revenues."] — The  revenues  of  China  are  estimated 
at  66,000,000  sterling.*  But  as  a  great  part  of  the 
land  tax,  or  emperor's  tenth  of  the  estimated  products 
is  paid  in  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise amount  in  money.  The  expences  of  the  civil  and 
military  establishments,  &c.,  are  defrayed  out  of  the 
magazines  of  the  provinces  where  they  are  incurred, 
and  the  surplus  is  remitted  to  Pekin  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  court.  This  surplus  revenue  amount- 
ed in  1792  to  about  12,000,000  sterling. 

Commerce.'] — The  foreign  trade  of  China  being 
almost  wholly  carried  on  at  Kiakta  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  and  at  the  port  of  Canton,  has  been  already 
described,  and  indeed  is  of  little  importance,  con- 
sidering the  vast  extent  and  population  of  the  empire. 
Scarcely  any  civilized  nation  pays  so  little  regard  to 
foreign  commerce  as  the  Chinese.  When  the  Euro- 

O 

*  Bnrrow,  p.  402.     Sir  Geo.  Staunton,  vol.  3,  ?•  390. 
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peans  complain  of  the  extortions  practised  at  Can-t 
ton,  the  answer  which  they  receive  from  every  petty 
officer  of  government  is  this,  "  Why  do  you  come 
here?  We  take  your  articles  which  we  have  no  need 
of,  and  we  give  you  in  return  our  precious  tea,  which 
nature  has  denied  to  your  country,  and  yet  you  are 
not  satisfied.  Why  do  you  so  often  visit  a  country., 
the  customs  of  which  you  dislike?  We  do  not  invite 
you  to  come  among  us;  but  when  you  do  come  and 
behave  well,  we  treat  you  accordingly.  Respect  then 
our  hospitality,  but  do  not  pretend  to  regulate  or  re- 
form it."  In  China,  the  merchant  is  considered  as  far 
below  the  husbandman ;  and  whoever  is  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  is  regarded  as  little  better  than  a  vaga- 
bond. The  home  trade  only  is  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary and  deserving  of  the  protection  of  government. 
This  trade  being  carried  on  entirely  by  barter,  and 
the  emperor's  share  of  the  products  of  the  lauds  being 
chiefly  paid  in  kind;  the  inland  navigation  employs 
such  numbers  of  craft  of  different  descriptions,  as. 
baffle  all  attempts  at  a  calculation.  "  I  firmly  be- 
lieve," says  Mr.  Barrow,  "  that  all  the  floating  vessels 
in  the  world  besides,  taken  collectively,  would  not  be 
equal  either  in  number  or  tonnage  to  those  of  China."*' 
This  immense  trade  of  barter,  however,  shews  the 
scarcity  of  specie ;  and  the  same  author  observes. 
that  a  shilling  in  China  will,  generally  speaking,  go 
as  far  as  three  in  Great  Britain. -j- 

Mannfacturcs.} — The  manufactures  of  China  are  so 
multifarious,  as  to  embrace  almost  every  production. 

*  Barrow,   p.  399. 

t  Ibid.  p.  401'.  This,  however,  docs  not  appear  to  be  the  case  at 
Pckin.  See  what  has  been  said  on  that  subject,  nml  chjefly  from  the 
;ame  author. 
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of  industry.  The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  porcelain ; 
next  in  importance  are  those  of  silk,  cotton,  &c.  The 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  so  far  as  depends  on  the 
preparation  of  the  materials,  is  by  the  Chinese  carried 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  unequalled  by  any  other 
nation,  except  the  Japanese.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  skill  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  in 
preparing  their  materials,  neither  of  these  nations  can 
boast  of  giving  them  much  elegance  of  form.  Nothing 
can  be  more  rude  or  ill-designed,  than  the  grotesque 
figures  and  other  objects  painted,  or  rather  daubed  on 
their  porcelain;  but  their  colours  are  inimitable. 

Population.] — The  population  of  this  empire,  as 
commonly  represented,  is  so  vast  as  almost  to  surpass 
the  limits  of  credibility;  and,  as  Mr.  Barrow  con- 
fesses, what  lias  been  said  on  this  subject  has  been 
generally  disbelieved.  According  to  the  information 
given  to  the  British  ambassador  by  a  mandarin  of 
high  rank,  the  present  population  of  China  amounts 
to  333,000,000,  and  its  area  to  1/297,999  square 
miles.*"  How  far  this  statement  may  be  entitled  to 
implicit  credit,  may  be  doubted  by  those  who  have 
noticed  the  inaccuracy  of  such  calculations  in  the 
enlightened  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  proneness 
of  the  Chinese,  and,  indeed,  of  most  other  people,  to 
exaggeration  in  their  estimates  of  national  importance. 
Mr.  Barrow,  however,  without  pretending  to  verify 
the  statement,  adduces  good  reasons  to  shew,  that 
this  population  is  undoubtedly  possible.  Admitting 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  China  contains  the  enormous 
number  of  '533,000,000  of  people,  it  is  no  more  than 
double  the  population  of  Great  Britain  per  square 
mile.  To  repeat  all  the  arguments  of  this  auth,or,and 
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examine  all  his  deductions  and  inferences,  would  lead 
to  a  prolixity  incompatible  with  the  present  plan. 
It  will  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  he 
makes  the  following  probable  supposition.  "  If," 
says  he,  "the  country,  i.  e.  Great  Britain,  were  pretty 
equally  partitioned;  if  the  land  was  applied  solely  to 
produce  food  for  man ;  if  no  horses,  nor  superfluous 
animals  were  kept  for  pleasure,  and  few  only  for  la- 
bour; if  the  country  was  not  drained  of  its  best  hands 
for  foreign  trade  and  large  manufactories;  if  the  car- 
riage of  goods  was  performed  by  canals,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  all  abounding  with  fish ;  if  the  catching  of 
these  fish  gave  employment  to  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  inhabitants;  if  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  satisfied  to  abstain  almost  wholly  from  animal 
food,  except  such  as  is  most  easily  procured,  that  of 
pigs,  ducks,  and  fish  ;  if  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
grain  raised  was  employed  in  the  distilleries,  but  was 
used  as  the  staff  of  life  for  man  ;  and  if  this  grain 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  yield  twice,  and  even  three 
times  the  produce  that  wheat  will  give  on  the  same- 
space  of  ground  ;  if  moreover,  the  climate  were  so 
favorable  as  to  allow  two  such  crops  every  year.* 
Under  these  circumstances.  Great  Britain  might  sup- 
port the  double  of  its  present  population ;  and  it 
must  be  considered,  that  China  unites  all  these  ad- 
vantages. An  acre  of  rice  will  afford  a  supply  of  that 
grain  for  ten  persons,  and  an  acre  of  cotton  will 
furnish  200  or  ,'300  with  clothing.  On  these  grounds 
then,  we  may  admit  the  possibility  of  this  immense 
population,  of  which  the  aggregate  number  staggers 
belief.  But  although  in  some  parts  the  multitudes  of 

*  TluE  is  the  case  with  rice  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Chi;ia.     Bar- 
row,  p.  577. 
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people  appear  astonishing,  the  extensive  and  almost 
unpeopled  wastes,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
grand  canal,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  country,  seem  to  authorize  an 
abatement  in  the  calculation.  The  veracity  and  sound 
judgment  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  claim  the 
greatest  degree  of  deference  to  their  authority.  It  is 
a  misfortune  that  their  residence  in  the  country  was 
too  short,  and  their  opportunities  too  limited,  for  a 
complete  investigation  of  so  curious  and  interesting  a 
subject.* 

Political  relations.l — China  concentrates  within  itself 
all  its  political  importance  and  relations.  This  empire 
is,  by  its  situation,  removed  from  all  apprehension 
of  foreign  attack,  and  it  makes  no  foreign  alliances. 
The  Monguls  and  Tartars  were  the  only  enemies- 
whom  it  had  to  fear  in  ancient  times,  and  by  whom 
it  was  frequently  invaded,  and  wholly  or  partially  con- 
quered. But  the  power  of  the  Monguls  is  extinct , 
the  Manshurs  now  reign  over  China,  and  no  formid- 
able enemy  exists  near  its  borders.  An  European 
squadron  might  attack  the  coasts  and  seize  Canton,  or 
any  other  port ;  but  nothing  could  be  gained  by  such 
a  conquest,  which  would  annihilate  all  commerce  be- 
tween the  conquerors  and  the  Chinese.  Russia  is 
the  only  great  power  with  which  China  can  ever  come 
into  hostile  contact.  Indeed,  it  is  only  the  vast  dis- 
tance, and  the  almost  impassable  barrier  of  sandv 
deserts,  which  would  present  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  march  of  an  army,  which  ensures  this 

*  We  cannot,  however,  adopt  the  estimates  of  M.  Faun,  who  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  spirit  of  party  against  the  Jesuists,  and  who  asserts  that  the 
population  of  China  cannot  amount  to  so  manv  as  8'J,000,0(JO.  Re- 
jcherches  sur  ies  Egyptiens  &  les  Chinois,  torn,  1,  p.  76. 
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empire  against  any  invasion  from  Russia.  The  nu- 
merous but  undisciplined  troops  of  China,  could  make 
no  stand  against  an  European  army.  Internal  revo- 
lutions are  what  this  empire  has  now  chiefly  to  fear. 
As  Lord  Macartney  observes,  an  erroneous  idea  is 
formed  of  this  immense  political  structure,  by  con- 
sidering it  as  composed  of  one  united  people.  The 
Tartars  and  the  Chinese,  notwithstanding  their  affect- 
ed resemblance  in  dress,  and  other  externals,  are  two 
distinct  nations,  of  sentiments  mutually  hostile.*  At 
the  time  of  the  embassy,  the  Chinese  were  extremely 
disaffected  to  the  Tartar  government,  and  several 
symptoms  of  a  revolution  began  to  appear.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  in  such  circumstances  the  Chinese 
might  unite  with  a  foreign  invader  in  expelling  the 
Tartars,  and  a  very  small  European  army  might  con- 
quer the  country ;  but  to  preserve  the  conquest,  per- 
haps not  less  than  100,000  men  would  be  required. 
From  a  collective  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  ap- 
pears that  China  must,  for  a  length  of  time  beyond 
all  calculation,  remain  an  independent  empire,  with- 
out any  political  connection  with  the  western  world. 

*-•       1 

Language.] — The  Chinese  language  is  the  most  sin- 
gular of  any  in  the  world.  It  is  marked  with  every 
character  of  originality,  and  affords,  independently  of 
all  other  authorities,  an  incontestible  proof  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  nation.  Not  even  the  most 
distant  degree  of  aiiinity  can  be  discovered,  either 
with  regard  to  the  form  of  the  character,  the  system 
on  which  it  is  constructed,  or  the  idiom  between  the 
Chinese  language  and  that  of  any  ether  nation  on  the 

C1         o  v 

face  of  the  globe.  The  written  language  of  China, 
consists  not  of  ieltcrs,  but  of  characters,  each  of  which 

*  Sir  Goo.  Stuimton,  vol.  ',.',  \>,  £31, 
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has  the  same  signification  as  a  word  in  other  language.5. 
The  characters,  which  inay  he  considered  as  the  pri- 
mitive roots,  or  keys,  do  not  exceed  21'2  in  nnmhcr. 
One  of  these,  or  its  abbreviation,  composes  a  part  of 
every  character  used  in  the  language,  some  of  which 
are  so  complicated,  as  to  consist  of  no  fewer  than  sixty 
or  seventy  distinct  lines.  These  variously  combined, 
as  the  expression  of  ideas  may  require,  amount  to  near 
80,000  different  characters.*  Some  writers  of  great 
ingenuity,  suppose  the  Chinese  language  to  have  been 
originally  hierogliphieal  ;  but  Mr.  Barrow  exhibits  a 
specimen  of  some  of  the  most  simple  radical  signs, 
with  their  respective  significations,  in  which  not  the 
least  resemblance  between  the  picture  and  the  object 
can  be  traced  ;  and  on  this  ground  denies  that  the 
Chinese  characters  were  ever  designed  as  hierogli- 
phics.f  The  characters  arc  uniform  throughout  the 
\vholeempire;  but  the  Oral  language  is  different  in 
different  provinces.  In  this  respect  the  difference  is 
almost  as  great  between  Pekin  and  Canton,  as  between 
London  and  Paris. 

Education.]  —  Education  is  considered  in  China  as 
an  object  of  great  importance.  A  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  language  is  the  principal  recommenda- 
tion to  preferment.  /\s  there  are  no  hereditary  nobilitv, 
no  family  interest  or  influence,  no  distinction  of  ranks, 
except  such  as  arises  from  oirice  and  employment,  the 
road  to  promotion  is  equally  open  to  all  ;  and  learning- 
alone  determines  the  point  in  regard  to  individual 
preference.  The  examinations  to  be  passed  for  the 
attainment  of  oillces  and  dignities,  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  knowledge  of  the  lano-uasje:  and  in  this 

O  O          •—        ? 

respect  they  are  extremely  rigid.     The  candidates  for 

4   Burrow,  p.  Cil.  t  Il,;j.  p.  '2-i!j. 
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any  public  employment  being  strictly  searched,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  any  writing 
about  them,  are  put  into  separate  apartments.  Paper, 
ink,  &c.  are  given  them,  and  they  are  required  to 
compose,  within  a  given  time,  a  theme  on  the  subject 
proposed  by  the  examining  officers.  Literature  being 
thus  the  only  road  to  preferment,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  business  of  edu- 
cation, which,  however,  is  rendered  extremely  tedious 
by  the  difficulties  attending  the  language.  The  Chi- 
nese youth  begin  to  study  the  language  at  about  six 
years  of  age.  Their  first  employment  is  to  learn  the 
names  of  a  number  of  characters,  with  the  appropriate 
sound.  The  next  step  is  learning  to  write  the  cha- 
racters. These  attainments  occupy  the  attention  of  a 
youth  of  moderate  capacity  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen.'  At  that  period  he  has  learned  to  read  and 
write,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  meaning  of 
the  characters.  The  last  step  in  the  Chinese  educa- 
tion, is  to  learn  their  signification  from  a  dictionary, 
so  that  the  student  now  first  begins  to  affix  to  the 
characters  the  appropriate  ideas,  and  to  comprehend 
the  use  of  the  written  lanjniasre.  Extracts  from  the 

C          o 

works  of  their  celebrated  philosopher,  Cong-foo-tze, 
or  Confucius,  are  then  put  into  his  hands.  Various 
treatises  on  the  art  of  government  and  on  the  laws, 
complete  him  for  taking  his  first  degree,  which  com- 
monly happens  about  his  twentieth  year;  but  he  must 
study  at  least  ten  years  longer,  in  order  to  be  qualified 
for  any  high  employment.* 

Literature.] — The  nature  of  the  Chinese  language, 
may  be  considered  as   a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 

*  Barrow,  p.  263.     For  the  Chinese   education,   see  also  Du  Haldc, 
vol.  3,  p.  5,  &c. 
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literary  improvement.  In  learning  the  use  of  its  cha- 
racters, a.  great  portion  of  that  time  is  consumed; 
which  might  otherwise  be  employed  in  acquiring 
ideas.  From  this  and  other  causes,  it  appears  that 
no  advancement  has  heen  made  in  any  branch  of 
polite  literature  or  speculative  science,  during  the 
space  of  more  than  '2,000  years.  There  are  not  any 
other  works  in  the  empire  equal  to  the  writings  of 
Confucius,  who  flourished  about  oOO  years  before  the 
Christian  iera.*  The  moral  precepts  of  this  great 
philosopher  display  an  excellence  of  mind  that  might 
do  honour  to  any  age  or  nation.  The  late  emperor, 
Kien  Long,  was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  Chinese 
poets  of  modern  times;  but  the  language  is  much 
better  adapted  to  the  concise  style  of  ethics,  than  the 
sublime  flights  of  poetry. -j- 

Sciences,  polite  arts,  $c.] — It  has  already  been  ob- 
served, that  among  the  Chinese,  science>  as  well  as 
literature,  has  long  been  stationary.  An  astronomical 
board  has  formed  one  of  the  state  establishments  from 
the  earliest  period  of  their  history.  Yet  so  little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  this  science,  that  the  only  part 
of  its  functions  that  can  be  called  astronomical,  has 
long  been  committed  to  the  care  of  foreigners,  whom, 
they  affect  to  regard  as  barbarians.  The  principal 
object  of  this  board  is,  to  compose  and  publish  a 
national  calendar,  and  to  point  out  to  the  government 
the  suitable  times  and  seasons  for  weighty  underta- 
kings. In  this  important  almanack,  as  in  the  ancient 

*  According  to  Du  Halde,  Confucius  was  born  about  5M  years  before 
Christ,  and  was  contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  vol  3,  p.  ^93. 

t  In  comparing  Confucius  and  the  other  Chinese  philosophers  with 
those  of  the  other  Pagr.u  nations,  Du  Halde  thinks  that  the  former  are 
"iititlcd  to  the  pre-eminence,  vol.  3,  p.  27. 
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Greek  and  Roman  calendars,  all  the  supposed  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  for  every  transaction  of  life,  are 
inserted.  To  the  Chinese  members  of  this  board,  the 
astrological  part  is  committed  :  the  Portugueze  mis- 
sionaries have  thesuperintendance  of  the  astronomical 
part,  and  the  important  office  of  regulating  the  calen- 
dar. "  I  saw  and  conversed,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "  with 
numbers  of  their  learned  men  at  the  palace  of  "Yuen- 
mi  n- Yuen,  but  I  can  safely  say,  that  not  a  single  Chi- 
nese, nor  a  Tartar,  who  shewed  themselves  there,  was 
possessed  of  the  slightest  knowledge  of  astronomy,  or 
could  explain  any  of  the  various  phcenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies."  The  ridiculous  ceremonies  which 
they  perform  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse,  are  a  proof 
of  their  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  cause.*  The  bra- 
zen gong  is  violently  beat  in  order  to  frighten  away 
the  dragon,  which  is  supposed  to  have  seized  on  the 
luminary;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  great  officers  of 
state,  in  every  city,  are  instructed  to  give  public  no- 
tice when  it  will  happen,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  the  national  almanack.  When  the  English  embass}T 
was  at  Pekin,  all  the  officers  of  the  court  put  on 
mourning,  and  all  business  was  suspended  on  the  day 
of  a  lunar  eclipse.  Their  ideas  of  geography  are 
equally  absurd  with  those  on  astronomy.  They  have 
no  knowledge  of  geometry  ;  and  their  arithmetic  i? 
mechanical,  being  performed  by  means  of  an  inge- 
niously contrived  instrument,  called  the  swan-pan. 
The  Chinese  are  supposed  to  have  known  the  use  of 
gunpowder  before  the  Christian  aera  ;  and  they  pretend 
to  have  been  long  acquainted  with  artillery.  The 

*  Du  Halde,  however,  asserts,  that  the  great  perfectly  understand  tli? 
nature  of  eclipses,  and  that  these  ceremonies  are  performed  in  compliance 
^  itli  the  notions  of  the  people,  vol.  3,  p.  89. 

latter 
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latter  of  these  facts,  however,  is  doubtful.*  They  have 
long  had  the  art  of  printing,  but  never  proceeded 
beyond  a  wooden  block.  The  nature,  indeed,  of  their 
characters  is  such,  that  printing  with  moveable  types 
would  perhaps  be  impracticable.  In  painting  and 
sculpture  they  are  totally  destitute  of  taste.  Their 
idols  are  formed  without  any  regard  to  proportion  ; 
and  in  painting  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  rules 
of  perspective,  and  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade. 
Their  architecture  is  as  unsightly  as  unsolid,  without 
elegance]  or  convenience  of  design  ;  without  any  set-, 
tied  proportion  :  "  Mean  in  its  appearance,  and  clumsy 
in  the  workmanship."t  Lord  Macartney,  however, 
says,  that  although  the  Chinese  architecture  "  sins 
against  the  ideas  which  we  have  imbibed  of  distribu- 
tion, composition,  and  proportion,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  it  produces  sometimes  a  most  pleasing  effect. "| 
The  unskilfulness  of  the  Chinese  in  navigation  has 

O 

already  been  mentioned ;  but  they  have  long  been 
in  possession  of  the  compass.  The  Chinese  compass 
is  totally  different  from  that  which  is  used  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans, and  bears  every  mark  of  being  an  original 
invention.  Their  match-lock  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Portugueze.  In  the  pyrotechnical 
art,  and  in  the  preparation  of  colours,  the  Chinese 
stand  unrivalled.  In  concluding  this  article,  it  may, 
in  general  terms,  be  observed,  that  in  China  every 
thing  is  uniform.  One  city,  as  already  observed,  is 
the  model  of  another.  The  palace  of  a  mandarin  is 
scarcely  distinguished  from  the  cottage  of  a  peasant, 
except  by  the  space  of  ground  which  it  occupies,  and 
by  being  surrounded  with  a  high  wall.  Every  thing 

*  Barrow,  p.  287,  291,  295,  299. 

t  .Barrow,  p.  330.  t  Journal,  ap.  ibid,  p,  157. 
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among  the  Chinese  is  regulated  by  practice ;  nothing 
is  conducted  by  theory:  in  all  their  contrivances, 
simplicity  is  the  leading  feature.  They  never  aim  at 
sublimity. 

Persons,  manners,  genius,  national  character.'] — The 
Chinese  and  the  Tartars,  the  two  nations  which  inha- 
bit this  immense  empire,  being  originally  descended 
from  the  same  stock,  have  a  great  resemblance  of  fea- 
ture. The  small  eye  elliptical  at  the  corner  next  to 
the  nose,  is  a  predominant  feature,  both  in  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Tartar  physiognomy.  They  have  also 
the  same  high  cheek  bones  and  pointed  chin.  The 
natural  complexion  of  both  appears  to  be  somewhat 
tawny,  and  its  shades  are  deeper  or  lighter  according 
to  their  southern  or  northern  situation,  and  their 
greater  or  less  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate. Among  the  Manchoo-Tartars,  however,  are 
found  some  of  a  very  fair  and  florid  complexion,  with 
light  blue  eyes,  a  straight,  or  even  an  acquiline  nose, 
brown  hair,  and  bushy  beards.  Some  of  these  have 
more  of  the  Greek  than  of  the  Tartar  countenance. 
The  external  manners  of  the  Chinese,  are  marked  with 
the  most  ceremonious  politeness,  and  seem  to  indicate 
the  greatest  mildness  and  benevolence  of  disposition, 
while  some  of  their  customs  and  usages  denote  the 
most  singular  unfeelingness,  and  the  most  savage  bru- 
tality. The  horrid  practice  of  infanticide,  sanctioned 
by  custom,  and  tolerated  by  the  government,  seems  to 
be  carried  to  a  shocking  extent.  The  police  of  Pekin 
employs  persons  to  go  about  the  streets  at  an  early 
hour  every  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  the 
children  that  have  been  thrown  out  in  the  night.  The 
bodies  are  carried  to  a  common  pit  without  the  walls, 
into  which  those  that  are  still  alive,  as  well  as  those 
4  that 
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that  are  dead,  are  promiscuously  thrown.  According 
to  the  best  accounts,  no  fewer  than  9,000  infants,  are 
thus  inhumanly  butchered  by  their  unfeeling  parents, 
or  thrown  out  and  buried  alive  every  year  in  the  city 
of  Pekin  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  about  an  equal  num- 
ber are  destroyed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  empire.*  From  this  statement,  it  appears,  that 
this  horrid  practice  is  more  frequent  in  the  capital 
than  in  the  provinces,  in  the  proportion  of  110  for 
one,  according  to  the  received  estimates  of  popula- 
tion. Dire  poverty,  and  a  total  inability  to  provide 
for  their  offspring,  is  the  excuse  alledged  for  this  un- 
natural practice,  which  evinces  the  total  extinction  of 
all  parental  feeling.  In  Sparta,  weak  and  sickly  chil- 
dren were  destroyed,  not  by  the  parents,  but  by  the 
authority  and  orders  of  the  magistrates;  and  the  ex- 
posure of  infants  was  allowed  and  practised  in  ancient 
Rome,  as  well  as  among  several  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity; but  in  no  part  perhaps  of  the  world  has  this 
horrid  custom  been  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 

China. 

Another  distinguishing  and  highly  unfavorable  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Chinese  manners,  is  the  degradation 
of  the  female  sex.  The  singular  fashion  of  crippling 
their  feet  in  their  infancy,  by  means  of  small  shoes 
and  tight  bandages,  so  as  nearly  to  deprive  them  of 
the  power  of  walking,  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
tyrannical  jealousy  of  the  men,  and  long  usage  hag 
established  it  as  a  fashion.  In  several  provinces,  espe- 
cially toward  the  south,  this  absurd  practice  does  not 
prevail.  But  if  the  women  are  there  allowed  the  use 
of  their  limbs,  it  is  only  to  render  them  more  useful 
slaves.  They  are  put  to  the  most  painful  drudgery, 

*  Barrow,  p.   170. 
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and  in  some  instances  literally  yoked  to  the  plough  or 
the  harrow.*  In  all  cases  the  father  sells  his  daugh- 
ters for  wives  or  concubines,  to  the  best  bidder;  and 
in  several  parts  of  the  empire,  women  are  bought  and 
sold  like  cattle.f  Here,  indeed,  as  among  the  anci- 
ents, the  power  of  the  parent  over  his  children  is  ab- 
solute. He  can  sell  his  son  for  a  slave,  as  well  as  his 
daughter,  and  this  authority  is  often  exercised.  Po- 
lygamy, though  allowed'by  the  laws,  is  not  very  gene- 
rally practised,  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  offspring  of  one  woman  ^ 
.jiecessarily  limiting  the  extent  of  that  evil.  The  di- 
versions of  the  Chinese  are  insipid  and  puerile.  Cock- 
fighting  and  quail  fighting  are  universally  in  vogue. 
Their  drama  is  contemptible,  and  their  music  without 
melody.  Drunkenness  is  a  vice  scarcely  known  among 
the  Chinese  ;  but  gaming  is  an  universal  propensity. 
The  poor  living  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  has 
already  been  described.  The  opulent,  however,  are 
greatly  addicted  to  the  indulgence  of  appetite.;};  Sump- 
tuary laws  set  limits  to  the  gratification  of  vanity  in  ex- 
ternal expence  ;  and  the  wealth,  which  is  thus  confined 
within  doors,  is  displayed  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 
The  funerals  and  the  public  festivals  are  the  only  oc- 
casions which  allow  the  display  of  ostentatious  magni- 
ficence. The  Chinese  funerals  are  extremely  expen- 
sive and  pompous.  The  whole  apparatus  is  costly,  and 
the  procession  proceeds  in  solemn  pomp  to  the  public 
cemetery,  which  is  always  at  a  distance  from  the  city 
or  village.  At  court,  the  display  of  Asiatic  grandeur 

• 

*  Barrow,  p.  14i,  541- 

t  Sec  what  lias   been  said  in  speaking  of  the  cities  of  Hong-choo-foa, 
and  Soo-choo-fou,  from  the  relations  of  the  embassy. 
1  Sir  George  Staunton,  vol.  2.  ch,  3.  p.  237. 
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is  seen  only  at  certain  fixed  festivals,  such  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  emperor's  birth-day,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  year,  the  ceremonial  of  holding  the 
plough,  and  the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors. 
On  these  occasions,  the  incalculable  numbers  of  great 
officers  of  state,  and  their  attendants,  all  robed  in 
the  richest  silks,  embroidered  with  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  and  "ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  gold 
and  silver  tissue,  and  the  order,  silence,  and  solem- 
nity, with  which  they  arrange  and  conduct  them- 
selves, are  the  most  striking  features  of  Chinese 
grandeur.  From  the  various  traits  here  brought  for- 
ward from  the  best  authorities,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  general  state  of  society  in  China.  It 
has  already  been  observed,  that  there  is  no  distinction 
of  ranks.  One  of  the  leading  features  in  the  policy  of 
the  government,  is  to  keep  all  the  subjects  on  a  level, 
so  that  the  distance  between  them  and  the  sovereign 

O 

may  be  as  great  as  possible.  The  rigid  sumptuary  laws 
are  also  calculated  to  annihilate,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  distinction  in  regard  to  external  appearance.  No 
other  distinction  exists  than  that  of  office ;  but  the 
power  of  office  is  despotic  through  all  its  gradations. 
Every  officer  in  the  empire,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  is  liable  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  strokes 
of  the  bamboo  cane,  from  his  immediate  superior, 
for  the  slightest  misdemeanor ;  and  this  chastisement 
is  liberally  bestowed  on  the  people. 

From  the  aggregate  of  remarks  which  various  wri- 
ters have  made  on  this  singular  nation,  an  estimate 
may  be  made  of  its  general  character.  The  national 
character  of  the  Chinese  is  indeed  more  uniform  than 
that  of  most  other  nations.  A  considerable  differ- 
ence, in  this  respect,  indeed,  is  perceived  between  the 
<2  D  4-  Chinese 
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Chinese  and  the  Tartars;  the  character  of  the  latter  is 
more  bold  and  open,  less  marked  with  duplicity  than 
that  of  the  former  people  ;  but  the  Manshur  courtiers 
are  completely  Chinese.  The  national  character  is 
composed  of  a  strange  mixture  of  apparently  opposite 
features.  The  Chinese  are,  perhaps,  of  all  nations,  the 
most  pusillanimous  and  timid,  as  well  as  the  most  mild 
in  their  manners,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  cruel 
and  unfeeling.  They  are  wholly  without  hospitality  and 
without  compassion.  Although  injury  is  little  to  be  apr 
prehended  from  them,  misfortune  must  not  expect  there 
relief  or  pity.  There  is  scarcely  any  country  where 
scenes  of  human  distress  are  regarded  with  such  cool 
indifference  and  inhumanity  as  in  China.  In  regard 
to  the  national  genius,  it  is  certainly  acute  and  pene^ 
trating;  but  from  a  train  of  causes,  which  would  re- 
quire a  long  dissertation  to  investigate,  it  is  entirely 
singular.  The  Chinese  discover  no  want  of  genius  to 
conceive,  nor  of  dexterity  to  execute;  and  their  imi- 
tative powers  are  certainly  of  the  h'rst  class.*  But  an 
universal  contempt  for  every  thing  foreign,  and  a  dis- 
like to  all  innovation,  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  im- 
provement. 

In  this  view  of  the  modern  state  of  China,  I  have 
entirely  been  guided  by  those  judicious  writers,  who 
have  so  elegantly  related  the  proceedings  of  the  Bri- 
tish embassy.  It  musr,  however,  be  observed,  that 
their  accounts  differ  greatly  from  the  descriptions  given 
by  the  missionaries. f  '1  he  latter  had  their  motives  for 
exhibiting  the  Chinese  in  the  most  imposing  point  of 
view.  The  more  powerful  and  magnificent,  the  more 

*  Barrow,  p.  3-6,  &c. 

t  Compare  the  accounts  given   by  the  British  embassy  with  those  of 
PU  Halde,  and  other  missionaries. 

learned 
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learned  and  refined  they  represented  the  nation  to  be, 
the  greater,  our  author  observes,  would  be  their  tri- 
umph in  the  event  of  effectino;  a  change  in  the  nati- 

*  O  O 

onal  faith.  Prudence  also  required  that  they  should 
speak  favorably  of  a  people,  under  whose  power  and 
protection  they  had  placed  themselves  for  life.  Ano- 
ther circumstance  is  also  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  new  ob- 
jects, \viil,  in  a  great  measure,  be  determined  by  that 
already  received  from  objects  with  which  it  has  for- 
merly been  acquainted.  From  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  China,  when  compared  with 
Europe  in  general,  had  greatly  the  advantage,  if  not 
in  science,  at  least  in  arts  and  manufactures,  in  the 
conveniencics  and  luxuries  of  life.  The  Chinese  were, 
at  that  period,  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  they 
now  are,  and  in  which  they  are  still  likely  to  continue. 
One  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised,  if  the  impressions 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  Europeans,  who  visited  this 
country,  were  powerfully  felt,  or  if  their  descriptions 
see  n  to  incline  towards  the  marvellous.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, on  a  fair  comparison  of  the  state  of  China  with 
that  of  Europe,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  relations  of  the  first  missionaries 
will  not  appear  much  too  highly  embellished.  And  it 
seems  that  later  writers  have  thought  themselves  bound 
to  justify  all  ihe  eulogiums  which  the  .L-rmer  have  be- 
stowed on  this  empire,  without  taking  into  *he  account 
the  progressive  improvements  of  Europe.  I  have  been 
somewhat  diffuse  in  this  article,  as  the  state  of  an  em- 
pire, which  comprises  the  greatest  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race  that  has  ever  been  united  in  one  political 
system,  and  which,  in  respect  of  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  its  people,  and  in  its  maxims  of  policy,  exhi- 
bits 
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bits  so  many  striking  peculiarities,  is  an  object  that 
merits  particular  attention.  "  What  a  grand  and  cu- 
rious spectacle,"  says  Sir  George  Staunton,  "  is  here 
exhibited  to  the  mind,  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  human  race  connected  together  in  one  great 
system  of  polity,  submitting  quietly,  and  through  so 
considerable  an  extent  of  country,  to  one  great  sove- 
reign ;  and  uniform  in  their  laws,  their  manners,  and 
their  language  ;  but  differing  essentially  in  each  of 
these  respects  from  every  other  portion  of  mankind ; 
and  neither  desirous  of  communicating  with,  nor  form- 
ing any  designs  against  the  rest  of  the  world."* 

*  The  population  of  China,  as  already  stated  from  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton, is  considerably  more  than  the  double  of  that  of  all  Europe. 
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JL  HIS  wide  and  interesting  portion  of  Asia,  from 
whence  began  to  roll  that  tide  of  migration,  con- 
quest, and  barbarism,  which  at  different  periods  over- 
whelmed the  civilization  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Persia,  and  India,*  extends  about  3560  Eng- 
lish miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  1250 
in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  On  the  east,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  ocean ;  on  the  south,  by  China  Pro- 
per and  Thibet;  on  the  west,  by  Great  Bucharia  and 
the  Kirgusses  of  independent  Tartary ;  and  on  the 
north,  by  the  Siberian  dominions  of  Russia. 

Face  of  the  country.'] — This  extensive  region  is  diver- 
sified with  all  the  grand  features  of  nature,  extensive 
ranges  of  mountains,  large  rivers  and  lakes.  Most  of 
these,  however,  are  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
most  singular  feature  is  that  vast  elevated  plain,  or 
table  land,  which  extends  from  the  mountains  of 
Belur  Tag  on  the  west,  to  those  which  separate  the 
Kalhas  from  the  Mandshurs  in  the  east,  and  from  the, 
mountains  of  Thibet  in  the  south,  to  the  Altayan  chain 
in  the  north.f  This  prodigious  plain,  which  coin- 

*  The  Goths  were,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Valens,  driven  into  the 
Koruan  empire  by  this  mass  of  population  rolling  from  die  ea»t.  Gibbon's 
f)cc,  Rom.  Kmp.  cli.  26. 

t  D'Anville's  map. 
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prises  the  greatest  part  of  Mongolia,  and  the  country 
of  the  Kalmucs,  is  the  most  elevated  continuous  re- 
gion on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  intersected  hy 
some  chains  of  mountains,  and  by  the  vast  deserts  of 
Gobi  and  Shamo,  which  seem  to  be  continuous,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  same.  But  the  geography 
of  these  countries  is  too  little  known  to  authorize  any 
pretension  to  precise  description. 

Mountains.'] — The  various  mountainous  ranges  of 
central  Asia  have  been  so  little  explored,  that  many 
pages  might  be  occupied  in  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  different  delineations  of  D'Anville,  Islenief,  and 
Pallas.  Of  all  the  mountains  in  this  extensive  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  the  great  chain  of  Belur  Tag,  or  the 
cloudy  mountains  on  the  west,  supposed  to  be  the 
Jmaus  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Altai  mountains  on  the 
north,  described  by  Pallas  and  Tooke,  are  the  most 
accurately  known:*"  of  the  central  ranges,  and  those 
on  the  frontier  of  Thibet,  our  knowledge  is  very  im- 

f  O  v 

perfect. 

Rivers.'] — The  rivers  offer  a  subjec  somewhat  more 
luminous,  or  at  least  less  disputed.  The  Amur  is  one 
of  the  largest,  liising  near  the  Yablonoi  mountains, 
v.here  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Argoon,  it  pur- 
sues an  easterly  course  of  about  1850  British  miles. 
The  Irtish  also,  and  the  Selinga,  rise  in  "central  Asia, 
and  run  a  considerable  length  of  course  in  those  coun- 
tries before  they  enter  the  Russian  territories.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  Yarkand,  and  several  others 
of  inferior  note. 

LakesJ] — In  this  extensive  tract  are  some  lakes  of 
considerable  extent:  that  of  Zaizan  is  described  as 

*  Pallas's  Des.  of  Ruoses,  vol.  6,  p.  362. — Tooke's  View  Russ.  Emp. 
rol.  1.  book  2. 

being 
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being  about  150  miles  in  lengtb  ;  and  that  of  Bulkash, 
or  Tengis,  is  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions. 

Mineralogy.'] — The  mineralogy  of  central  Asia,  is  a 
subject  not  less  obscure  than  the  rest  of  its  natural 
history.  Gold  has  been  found  in  some  parts;  and 
there  is  reason  to  presume,  that  these  countries  would 
afford  various  metals  in  abundance,  if  industry  and 
skill  were  exerted  for  their  discovery.* 

Sail  and  Climate.'] — The  soil  of  a  country  so  exten- 
sive and  so  imperfectly  known,  cannot  be  assumed 
as  a  subject  of  description.  The  climate  is  of  a  more 
uniform  nature,  being  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  degree 
of  cold  seldom  experienced  in  the  same  latitudes, 
either  in  Asia  or  Europe.  Pere  Crebillon,  who  tra- 
versed these  regions  in  the  middle  of  summer,  says, 
that  in  41°  of  latitude,  it  was  excessively  cold  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  country  quite  covered  in 
the  morning  with  hoar  frost.-f-  He  describes  the 
weather  throughout  the  summer  as  variable  and  stormy. 
Sometimes  it  was  warm,  but  the  heat  was  always  of 
short  duration,  often  lasting  only  a  few  hours ;  even 
at  that  warmest  season  of  the  year,  the  cold  was  in 
general  predominant.  Chinese  Tartary,  or  what  may 
properly  be  denominated  central  Asia,  is  included 
within  nearly  the  same  parallels  as  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Germany;  but  its 
mountainous  ridges,  and  the  general  elevation  of  the 
country,  occasion  an  intenseness  and  continuance  of 
cold,  not  to  be  expected  from  its  geographical  po- 
sition. 

Vegetable  productions.'] — Little  is  known  of  either  the 

*  Korea  produces  gold,  silver,  and  iron.     .Du  Halde,  vol.  4,  p.  557. 
t  Father  Crebillon's  Trav.  in  Tartary  ap.  Du  Halde,  Vol.  4,  p.  236. 

cultivated, 
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cultivated,  or  the  spontaneous  productions  of  those 
vast  countries.  Among  the  southern  Mandshurs,  and 
the  people  of  little  Bucharia,  agriculture  is  not  wholly 
neglected,  nor  are  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain 
unknown.  But  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
Chinese  Tartary  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are 
the  celebrated  ginseng,*  the  favorite  drug  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  rhubarb,  so  well  known  in  the  Euro- 
pean practice  of  medicine.  One  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  the  landscape  of  these  wide  regions, 
is  the  deficiency  of  wood.  Some  forests  are  seen  near 
the  rivers;  but  in  general  central  Asia  is  described  as 
presenting  almost  as  great  a  scarcity  of  trees,  as  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa. 

Zoology.] — The  zoology  of  this  wild  and  extensive 
tract  of  country  might,  if  completely  explored,  afford 
to  the  naturalist  an  almost  infinite  theme.  The  wild 
horse,  of  a  mouse  colour  and  diminutive  size,  the 
wild  ass,  and  the  grunting  cow,  are  ranked  among  its 
chief  singularities. 

Cw iosities  and  antiquities.] — The  unexplored  state  of 
central  Asia,  leaves  no  room  to  expect  a  description 
of  natural  curiosities,  although  many  may  perhaps 
exist  in  those  regions.  And  few  monuments  of  anti- 
quity remain  to  illustrate  the  former  greatness  of  the 
Monomls.  Whenever  those  immense  tracts  shall  be 

O 

fully  explored,  it  is  probable  that  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  may  be  dis- 
covered. But  the  city  of  Caracorum,  once  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Mongalian  empire,  is  so  completely 

*  The  ginseng,  once  thought  peculiar  to  Chinese  Tartary,  is  now  gul- 
tivuted  with  great  success  in  Kentucky,  and  forms  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce  from  that  country  to  Canton.  Its  culture  is  described  by 
,  Trav,  p.  169,  &c.  For  the  rbubarb  trade,  see  Cox  Russ.  Disc. 

obliterated. 
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obliterated,  that  even  the  place  of  its  situation  is  un- 
known. 

Cities,  towns,  ed[fices.~\ — This  extensive  portion  of 
Asia  contains  several  towns,  scattered  for  the  most 
part  at  wide  distances,  and  often  separated  by  moun- 
tainous ridges,  sandy  deserts,  or  other  large  tracts  of 
uncultivated  country.  Some  of  these  are  dignified 
with  the  title  of  cities;  but  they  are  generally  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  can  boast  of  little  antiquity  or 
importance. 

Cashgar.'] — Cashgar  was  once  a  considerable  town, 
and  gave  name  to  a  kingdom,  the  limits  of  which 
nearly  corresponded  with  those  of  little  Bucharia, 
but  it  is  now  greatly  declined.*  Several  others  ap- 
pear in  the  maps ;  but  most  of  them  are  known  only 
by  name ;  and,  perhaps,  some  of  them  are  no  more 
than  usual  stations  for  tents  among  the  Nomadic  tribes. 

History.'] — The  historical  outlines  of  central  Asia, 
have  already  been  sketched  under  the  article  of  Asiatic 
Russia.  In  this  place,  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself 
to  a  few  general  observations.  In  regard  to  the  deluge 
of  migration  and  conquest,  which  at  different  periods 
overwhelmed  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  first  impulse  appears  to  have  proceeded  from, 
the  countries  here  under  consideration.  This  was 
evidently  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Mongul,  or  Tartar 
conquests,  so  famous  in  history.  Mongalia  was  the 
primitive  source  of  those  tremendous  movement-;, 
which,  from  that  central  point,  were  at  once  directed 
towards  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south,  and  spread 
desolation  and  carnage  over  China,  Persia,  Syria, 

*  The  kingdom  of  Cashgar  was  subdued  l>j  Timur,  and  became  apart 
<jf  his  empire.     Gibbon,  vol.  12,  p.  10. 

Russia, 
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Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  But  Mongalia  was 
only  the  centre  of  the  volcano.  The  various  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia  being  subdued,  swelled  the  armies  of 
the  victors  ;  and  agglomerated  hordes,  under  the  ge- 
neral appellation  of  Tartars,  over-ran  a  great  part  of 
the  world,  and  spread  terror  and  consternation  to  the 
extremities  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  the  division  of 
their  conquests  having  weakened  their  power,  the 
progressive  extension  of  '.he  Russian  and  Chinese  em- 
pires, has  at  last  annihilated  iheir  independence.  The 
victorious  Monguis,  after  figuring  through  a  few  ge- 
nerations in  the  character  of  conquerors,  sunk  into 
the  mass  of  the  subjugated  nations;  and  the  remnant 
who  remained  in  theii  native  seats,  have  become  sub- 
jects to  Russia  and  China,  countries  over  which  they 
had  formerly  tyrannic  -1.  Such  are  the  revolutions  of 
empire.  Such,  especially,  is  the  moving  picture  of 
the  Asiatic  dynasties. 

Religion.'] — The  religion  which  is  the  most  generally 
diffused  in  central  Asia,  is  Shamanism,  or  the  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Author  of  nature,  and  numerous  inferior 
spirits,  who  govern  the  world  in  subordination  to  his 
will.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  basis  of 
all  the  ancient  systems  of  Paganism,  however  varied 
by  fancy,  or  disguised  by  allegory.  In  some  parts  of 
these  extensive  regions,  the  religion  of  Thibet  appears 
to  prevail. 

Government. .] — The  government  is,  for  the  most  part, 
left  to  the  administration  of  native  princes,  or  chiefs^ 
who  pay  homage  to  the  emperor  of  China.  The  laws 
appear  to  be  chiefly  traditional. 

Military  force. ~] — This  extensive  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  might  probably  muster  a  numerous,  but  inef- 
fective 
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fective  army.  Those  Nomadic  tribes,  even  under  the 
direction  of  China,  can  never  be  formidable  to  Russia, 
their  rude  valour  being  no  match  for  European  tactics. 

Revenue.']—  No  estimate  can  be  nmde  of  the  revenue, 
which  the  emperor  of  China  may  derive  from  these 
countries  ;  but  it  must  be  inconsiderable. 

Language.] — In  this  immense  extent  of  territory, 
three  languages,  radically  different  from  each  other, 
are  spoken,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  numerous 
dialects,  as  is  always  the  case  in  extensive  countries. 
The  three  radical  languages  of  central  Asia,  are  those 
of  the  Mandshurs,  the  Monguls,  and  the  Tartars.  Of 
these,  the  Mandshur  appears  to  be  the  most  elegant, 
although  not  written  till  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century.*  It  has  derived  importance,  as 
well  as  refinement,  from  the  rule  of  the  Mandshur 
dynasty  over  China,  and  begins  to  grow  fashionable  at 
the  court  of  Pekin  ;  where,  in  process  of  time,  it  will 
probably  supplant  the  Chinese.  In  the  enunciation 
it  is  full,  sonorous,  and  far  from  being  disagreeable. 
The  character  is  beautiful,  and,  like  the  Chinese,  it  is 
written  in  perpendicular  columns;  but  beginning  on 
the  left  side  of  the  paper,  instead  of  the  right,  as  is 
the  case  in  writing  the  former  language.*|- 

Literature. ~\—  The  native  literature  of  central  Asia 
is  little  known,  and  is  certainly  of  little  importance, 
although  it  appears  that  the  Monguls  and  Tartars,  in 
the  flourishing  period  of  their  empire,  were  not  to- 
tally averse  to  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.^  Some 
of  the  successors  of  Zinghis  Khan  encouraged  learning; 

*  For  a  curious  account  of  the  Tartar  or   Mancljhur  language,  and  the 
nicety  of  their  mode  of  writing,  see  Du  Halde,  vol.  4,  p.  198,  &c. 
t   Barrow's  China,  p.  270. 
$  See  Historical  View  of  Asiatic  Russia 

•yoL.  iv,  2  E  but 
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but  we  have  no  precise  information  of  the  extent  of 
their  attainments  ;  and  the  Mongols,  like  the  Arabians, 
seem  to  have  cultivated  letters  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, especially  at  Samarchand,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  more  successfully  than  in  their  primitive 
seats.  The  native  literature  of  the  Mandshurs  can 
neither  be  important  nor  ancient,  as  their  language 
began  so  late  to  be  written.  The  imported  literature, 
however,  must  be  considerable,  since  the  late  emperor 
caused  the  best  Chinese  books  to  be  translated  into 
the  Mandshur  language. 

Commerce  and  manufactures^ — The  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  these  countries  are  too  inconsiderable 
for  notice.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  rhubarb 
and  ginseng:  to  these  may  be  added  horses,  of  which 
there  is  an  excellent  breed  in  the  Mandshur  country. 

Persons,  manners,  ^c.] — The  Mongulsand  the  Mand- 
shurs are  but  little  distinguishable  from  each  other  in 
persons  and  manners.  Those  of  the  Monguls  have 
already  been  briefly  described  in  treating  of  Asiatic 
Russia.  The  Mandshurs,  from  their  intercourse  with 
China,  appear  to  have  made  nearer  approaches  to  ci- 
vilization. They  imitate  the  Chinese  in  their  dress, 
but  in  their  persons  they  are  more  robust.  The  fair 
sex  adorn  their  heads  with  natural  or  artificial  flowers. 
An  eminent  writer  pleasingly  describes  the  happy 
temper  and  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  these  Nomadic 
nations.* 

Island  of  SagaUon.']—  The  large  island  of  Sagalion, 
extending  from  the  40th  to  the  54th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  or  about  550  English  miles  in  length  by  about 
1)0  in  breadth,  was  first  explored  by  that  illustrious 

*  .I)n  llultlr,  vc.1.  4,  p.  13','. 

but 
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but  unfortunate  navigator,  La  Peyrouse.  This  island, 
which  is  divided  from  Jesso  by  a  strait  of  about  twenty 
miles  in  breadth,  seems  to  have  some  little  trade  with 
the  Japaneze,  the  Mandshurs,  and  the  Russians.  The 
inhabitants  are  described  as  an  affable  and  intelligent 
people.  In  their  persons  they  appear  to  have  little 
resemblance,  either  to  the  Mandshurs  or  the  Chinese. 
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J.  HIS  celebrated  country,  though  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  is  one  of  the  least  known  portions  of  cen- 
tral Asia.  Amidst  the  uncertainty,  as  well  as  deficiency 
of  materials,  this  article  must  necessarily  be  short.  In 
such  a  chaos  of  contradiction  and  doubt,  brevity  may 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  merit  of  description.  Ac- 
cording to  our  most  recent  maps,  Thibet  extends  from 
the  75th  to  the  101st  degree  of  longitude,  and  from 
the  27th  to  the  36th  degree  of  north  latitude,  a  length 
of  about  1,337  geographical,  or  1,548  English  miles  in 
length  from  west  to  east,  and  540  geographical,  or  625 
English  miles  from  south  to  north.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed,  that  all  our  maps  of  those  regions  are 
considered  as  very  defective.*  Neither  the  extent  nor 
boundaries  of  this  country  are  known  with  any  degree 
of  precision  ;  but  its  dimensions  seem  rather  to  exceed 
than  fall  short  of  those  which  are  here  assigned.  The 
north-east  part  of  Thibet  appears  to  have  been  the 
southern  division  of  the  celebrated  Tangut  of  Oriental 
history.  From  the  accounts  of  late  travellers  we  may 
collect  an  idea  of  its  general  features;  but  neither 
Chinese,  nor  European  research,  has  yet  illustrated  its 
particular  geography .f  The  whole  country  appears 

*  See  the  contradictions  and  uncertainties  of  D'AnviIle,  Hennel,  and 
other  geographers. 

t  The  emperor  of  China  scut  two  lamas  to  make  a  survey  and  construe^ 

to 
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to  be  extremely  elevated,  besides  being  bounded  and 
intersected  by  extensive  chains  of  mountains  of  a  pro- 
digious height,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
western  parts  of  Thibet  are  totally  unknown ;  immense 
masses  of  mountains  and  eternal  snows,  having  hitherto 
rendered  those  regions  inaccessible  to  conquerors  and 
travellers.  None  of  these  mountainous  ranges,  which 
intersect  Thibet,  have  yet  been  described  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.* 

Rivers.]— Chinese  Tartary  a.nd  Thibet  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  heart  of  Asia;  the  central  and  elevated 
regions  from  whence  descend  the  immense  rivers 
which  water  China,  exterior  India,  and  Hindoostan. 
Thibet,  in  particular,  contains  the  sources  of  the  Indus, 
the  Ganges,  and  the  Burrampooter,  which  still  remain 
curious  objects  of  geographical  investigation. t  Of 
these,  the  Burrampooter,  which  runs  a  course  of  about 
1,000  miles  before  it  leaves  the  confines  of  the  coun- 
try, must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  Thibettian  river. 

Lakes.] — The  Chinese  Lamas,  in  their  imperfect 
map  of  this  country,  have  delineated  a  number  of  lakes, 
no  improbable  feature,  indeed,  of  those  Alpine  regions. 
One  of  these,  in  the  northern  parts,  is  said  to  produce 
the  crude  borax. ;{:  In  winter,  the  lakes  of  Thibet  are 
generally  frozen  to  a  great  depth. 

a  map  of  Thibet ;  but  the  war  with  the  Eluts,  and  other  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, rendered  their  work  superficial  and  defective.  For  an  ac- 
count of  this  war,  see  Du  Halde,  vol.  4,  p.  452,  &C. 

*  Thibet  was  known  to  Marco  Polo,  the  famous  Venetian  traveller, 
Tinder  the  name  of  Tangut  ;  and  its  geography,  a?  well  as  Uiat  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  it.  little  better  known  than  it  was  in  his  time. 

tSee  on  these  subjects,  Rennel,  p.  306,tkc. — Tieffenthaler,;ip.Bernoilli's 
Collection,  torn.  2,  p.  3.51,  Sec. 

J  For  a  curious  account  of  this  singular  production,  see  Turner's  Jour- 
ney, p.  406. 

2  E  3  Mineralogy 
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Mineralogy.]—  Thibet  affords  every  indication  of  a 
rich  mineralogy ;  but  the  extreme  scarcity  of  fuel 
renders  the  working  of  mines  impracticable.  In  Thi- 
bet Proper,  gold  is  found  in  great  quantities,  some- 
times in  large  masses,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  dust, 
in  the  beds  of  rivers.*  There  is  also  lead,  cinnabar, 
and  rock  salt.  Bootan  is  not  known  to  afford  any 
metal  but  iron,  although  there  are  some  indications  of 
copper.  Mineral  waters  abound ;  and  the  Thibettians 
are  not  unacquainted  with  their  salutary  use. 

Soit.~\ — The  soil  of  Thibet  Proper  presents  a  gene- 
ral aspect  of  sterility;  the  country  abounding  with 
rocky  hilis,  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  extensive  arid 
plains  of  almost  the  same  unpromising  appearance. 
This  remarkably  naked  aspect  strongly  indicates  a  mi- 
neral country,  the  fumes  arising  from  masses  of  metal- 
lic ores  being  poisonous  to  vegetation.  Bootan,  the 
southernmost  part  of  Thibet,  possesses  a  soil  of  quite 
opposite  qualities,  and  displays  a  perpetual  verdure .-{• 
The  country  is  overspread  with  fields  and  villages,  and 
even  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  improved  by  the 
hand  of  industry. 

Climate.'] — The  climate  of  Thibet,  even  in  the  <27ih 
decree  of  latitude,  is  intensely  cold.  In  the  periodi- 
cal return  and  duration  of  the  seasons,  a  remarkable 
uniformity  prevails ;  and  the  same  division  of  them 
takes  place  here  as  in  the  more  southern  region  of 
Bengal.  The  spring,  from  March  till  May,  is  marked 
by  a  variable  atmosphere,  heat,  thunder  storms,  and 
showers.  From  June  to  September,  heavy  and  con- 
tinued rains  fill  the  rivers,  which  carry  their  inunda- 
tions into  Bengal,  From  October  to  March,  the  sky 
scarcely  ever  obscured  by  fogs  or  clouds,  is  uniformly 

*  Du  IIzMe,  vol.  -1,  p.  li)3,  t  Turkey's  Journey,  p.  354. 

serene. 
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serene.  During  three  months  of  this  season,  the  cold 
is  extremely  intense.  The  climate  of  Bootan  may  be 
regarded  as  temperate  when  compared  with  that  of 
Thibet  Proper;  but  even  in  the  former  country  the 
winters  are  very  severe.*  The  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  Thibettian  climate,  is  that  extreme  cold, 
which,  under  the  warm  parallel  of  Cairo  and  northern 
Africa,  rivals  the  wintry  rigours  of  Petersburg  and  Si- 
beria. 

J  egetable  productions.] — Amidst  the  rocky  sterility 
and  intense  cold  of  Thibet  Proper,  no  great  vegetable 
abundance  can  be  expected.  Bootan,  on  the  contrary, 
is  overspread  with  cultivated  fields.  Throughout  Thi- 
bet, wheat,  peas,  and  barley,  are  the  chief  objects  of 
agricultural  industry.  On  the  cessation  of  the  rains, 
the  crops  are  speedily  matured  by  a  powerful  sun  ;  and 
the  dry  and  serene  autumn  is  favorable  to  the  Thibet-- 
tian  harvest.  The  naked  and  sterile  appearance  of 
Thibet  Proper  has  already  been  noticed ;  but  Bootan 
displays  many  orchards  of  fruit  trees,  and  abounds  with 
extensive  forests. t 

Zoology.'} — The  zoology  of  Thibet  appears  more 
curious  and  important  than  its  vegetation.  Jts  rocky 
wilds  afford  pasture  to  numerous  ilocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  besides  some  herds  of  caltle,  and  abound  with 
wild  fowl  and  game.  The  goats  are  celebrated  for 
their  fine  hair,  which  is  manufactured  into  shawls  at 
Cashmire.J  The  granting  cattle,  of  which  the  flowing 
and  glossy  tails,  are  an  article  of  ornamental  luxury  in 
the  east,  are  found  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
central  Asia.  The  musk  deer  is  one  of  the  rarities  of 
this  country;  and  the  wild  horse  may  also  be  reckoned 
among  its  quadrupeds.  Thibet  is  infested  with  nume- 

*  Turner's  Journey,  p.  SOU.     t  Ibid.  p.  ¥16.     t  Footer's  Trav.  vol.  2, p.  1 8. 
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rous  beasts  of  prey  of  the  smaller,  but  few  or  none  of 
the  larger  kind,  In  Bootan,  the  horses  and  horned 
cattle  are  of  a  diminutive  size.  The  sheep  are  nume- 
rous but  small :  their  wool  is  soft,  and  their  mutton  ex- 
cellent :  the  latter  is  generally  eaten  raw,  and  when 
dried  in  the  frosty  air  is  regarded  by  our  author  as  not 
disagreeable.*  Few  wild  animals,  except  monkeys,  are 
observed  in  Bootan. 

Natural  curiosities.]— This  Alpine  region  undoubt- 
edly contains  a  great  number  of  sublime  scenes  ;  but 
few  of  these  have  been  exposed  to  scientific  observa- 
tion. Mr.  Saunders,  who  accompanied  Mr,  Turner  in 
his  journey  to  Thibet,  observed  a  singular  rock,  form- 
ing in  front  several  angular  semi-columns  of  great  cir- 
cumference, and  some  hundred  feet  in  height,  which 
projecting  from  a  mountain  over  a  considerable  fall  of 
water,  had  a  grand  and  picturesque  appearance.f 

Antiquities.~\  As  the  temples,  monasteries,  and  se- 
pulchral monuments  in  Thibet  are  generally  construct- 
ed of  stone,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  relics  of 
remote  antiquity  might  be  discovered,  if  ever  this 
country  should  be  disclosed  to  the  eye  of  science.  But 
even  were  this  the  case,  the  want  of  historical  and 
chronological  information  relative  to  this  region* 
would  impede  the  elucidation  of  their  origin. 

Cities  and  foav/s.]  Of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Thi- 
bet, as  little  is  known,  as  of  its  geographical  features. 
The  capital  is  Lassa,  situated  in  a  spacious  plain,  al- 
most in  the  centre  of  Thibet.  It  is  only  of  small  ex- 
tent; but  the  houses,  which  are  built  of  stone,  are 
spacious  and  lofty.J  The  mountain  of  Putala,  on 

*  Turner's  Journey,  S0'2. 

t  This  curious  object  is  described   in  Turner's  Journey. 

J  Renocl,  306.    Bernoulli^  3,  2i,'7, 

which 
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which  stands  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Lama,  is  seven 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  city.  Several  other  name* 
appear  in  the  maps,  some  of  which,  in  all  probability, 
designate  only  mean  villages. 

Edifices.]  Among  the  Thibettian  edifices,  the  mo- 
nasteries seem  to  hold  a  distinguised  rank.  One  of 
the  chief  is  that  of  Teshoo  Loraboo  described  by  Mr. 
Turner,  as  containing  between  200  and  SOO  houses* 
inhabited  by  monks,  besides  mausoleums,  temples, 
and  the  palace  of  the  Sovereign  Lama.  The  build- 
ings are  all  of  stone,  none  of  them  less  than  twd 
stories  high,  with  flat  roofs;  and  the  central  window 
projecting  from  the  wall,  forms  a  balcony.  Some  of 
the  palaces  and  fortresses  are  described  and  delineated 
by  Mr.  Turner,  and  the  architecture  seems  far  from 
being  contemptible.  Bridges  also,  of  various  fantastic 
forms,  are  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 

History^ — The  history  of  Thibet  is  not  less  obscure 
than  its  geography.  It  is  probably  unimportant ;  but 
the  establishment  of  its  religious  and  political  system 
might  form  an  interesting  feature.  Mr.  Gibbon  sup- 
poses the  Lama  of  Thibet  to  have  been  the  myterioua 
Prester  John  of  the  middle  ages.*  This  country  un- 
der the  name  of  Tangut,  was  known  to  Marco  Polo  the 
celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  who  informs  us  that  it 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  Monguls,  and  in  his  time 
was  almost  desolate.  It  was  for  some  time  governed 
by  secular  princes ;  and  the  Lama  resided  at  Lassaf 
with  a  power  resembling  that  of  the  JDciri  or  spiritual 
prince  of  Japan.  But  that  tribe  of  the  Monguls  called 
Eluts,  conquered  the  secular  prince,  and  transferred  all 
the  power  to  the  Lama.f  In  1792,  the  Emperor  of 

*  Gibbon's  Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  8,   p.  3*4. 
t  Du  Haldc,  vol.  4,  p.  50. 
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China  sent  an  army  to  protect  the  Lama  from  the  hos- 
tile attempts  of  the  Nipalese.  The  Chinese  have  now 
established  military  posts  on  the  frontiers,  and  Thibet  is 
now  under  the  protec  tion,  or  rather  the  dominion  of 
China.* 

Religion  and  government.]  The  religions  and  politi- 
cal system  of  Thibet  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  country,  and  forms  a  curious  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  human  opinions.  The  religion  seems  to  be 
the  schismatical  offspring  of  that  of  the  Hindoos,  to 
which  it  has  a  close  affinity  in  many  important  parti- 
culars, although  it  be  different  in  several  doctrinal 
points,  as  well  as  external  forms.  The  principal  idol 
in  the  temples  of  Thibet  is  the  Budha  of  Benga),  who 
is  worshipped  under  various  names,  throughout  the 
the  wide  extent  of  Tartary,  and  among  all  the  nations 
to  the  east  of  the  Burhampooter.f  The  same  places 
of  popular  esteem  and  religious  resort  are  equally  re- 
spected in  Thibet  and  Bengal,  and  in  both  countries 
the  water  of  the  Ganges  is  held  in  equal  veneration. 
The  ceremonial  of  public  worship  differs  greatly  from 
that  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Thibettians  assemble  in 
great  numbers  to  perform  their  religious  service,  which 
they  cbaunt  in  alternate  recitative  and  chorus,  accom- 
panied by  a  nuineious  band  of  music.  "  Whenever  I 
heard  these  congregations,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  "  they 
forcibly  recalled  to  my  recollection,  the  solemnity  and 
sound  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mass.";];  From  the  re- 
semblance of  many  of  its  ceremonies,  and  other  ex- 
ternals, to  those  of  the  Catholics,  Father  Crebillon 

"  Turner's  Journcy,p    4-11.  St:uinto:i"s  Embassy  to  China,  vol.  2,  p.  227. 
t  Turner's   Journey,  j>.  "06.     Sec  Col.  Same's  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  1, 
p.  V.53,  and  Kawfer's  History  of  Japan,  vol.  4.  cli.  6. 
J  Tumor,   j>.  306. 
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conjectured  that  the  religion  of  the  Lamas  had  been 
originally  derived  from  the  Armenian  or  Nestorian 
Christians,  about  the  time  of  Koblai  Khan,  and  after- 
wards mixed '  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bonzes  of 
China.*  Du  Halde  however,  seems  to  lay  no  stress 
on  this  opinion,  which  indeed  has  no  other  basis  than 
random  conjecture. *f-  The  distinguishing  and  most 
singular  characteristic  of  this  religion,  which,  as  well 
as  Shamanism,  is  diffused  over  the  whole  of  central 
Asia,  is  the  peculiar  refinement  of  the  eastern  metemp- 
sicosis  applied  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  or  Lama.  This 
vicegerent  and  representative  of  the  Deity  is  supposed 
to  be  immortal,  being  renewed  through  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  those  sacerdotal  sovereigns.  Whenever  the 
Grand  Lama  seems  to  die  of  age  and  infirmity,  his 
soul  is  supposed  only  to  leave  a  crazy  habitation,  in  or- 
der to  seek  for  one  that  is  younger  and  better,  and 
which  is  discovered  by  marks  known  only  to  the 
priests,  in  whose  order  the  new  Pontiff  always  appears. 
The  Teshoo  Lama,  who  is  the  second  in  authority  and 
sanctity  of  character,  seems  to  be  the  principal  agent 
in  this  investigation;  and  as  be  acts  as  regent,  during 
the  minority  of  the  sovereign,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  he  consults  bis  own  interest  in  discovering 
the  sacred  marks  in  some  child,  while  his  power  and  in- 
fluence secures  him  a  party  among  the  inferior  Lamas, 
to  corroborate  bis  evidence.  When  Mr.  Turner  was 
at  Lassa,  the  Grand  Lama  was  an  infant  incapable  of 
speech  ;  and  the  Teshoo  Lama  was  in  consequence, 
the  actual  sovereign.  The  Grand  Lama,  besides  bis 
spi  itual  authority,  which  is  so  widely  extended,  enjoys 
the  absolute  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  sovereignty 
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over  Thibet.*  In  fine,  the  Egyptian  priests  themselves 
never  hit  on  a  more  refined,  or  a  more  successful 
scheme  for  establishing  sacerdotal  power,  over  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  men.  The  government  of  Thibet 
is  so  interwoven  with  the  religion,  that  no  distinction 
can  be  discovered.  The  whole  is  sacerdotal,  all  au- 
thority spiriiual  and  temporal,  residing  in  the  priesthood. 
The  Grand  Lamas,  however,  were  generally  accustomed 
to  appoint  a  secular  agent,  an  office  at  this  time  pro- 
bably vested  in  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  is  the  most 
powerful  professor,  and  the  avowed  protector  of  their 
religion.  Boutan  is  governed  by  a  subordinate  Rajah, 
whose  authority  is  far  from  being  either  firm  or  exten- 
sive. In  Thibet  monastic  institutions  are  carried  to  an 
extraordinary  extent.  A  large  number  of  the  Thibet- 
tians  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  buried  in  their  monas- 
teries, which  are  exceedingly  numerous,  containing 
crowds  of  gylongs  or  monks,  with  a  few  annees  or  nuns. 

jtrmy,  revenues.]  Of  the  military  force,  and  the  re- 
venues of  Thibet,  no  estimate  can  be  formed;  but  nei- 
ther of  these  can  be  considerable. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  chief  trade  of 
Thibet  is  with  China,  from  whence  considerable  quan- 
tities of  tea  are  brought  into  the  country.  Some  traffic 
is  also  carried  on  with  Bengal,  the  Thibettians  sending 
thither  gold  dust,  borax  and  musk,  and  receiving  in 
return,  broad  cloths,  spices,  emeralds,  sapphires,  &c.f 
On  the  whole,  the  commerce  of  a  country  like  Thibet, 
cannot  be  considered  as  important.  Some  religious 

*  But  although    absolute  monarch  over  Thibet,  he  is,  as  already  ob- 
served, dependent  on  the  Emperor  of  China.     Sir  Geo.  Staunton,  vol.  2. 

gar. 

t  A  considerable  quantity  of  gold  is  likewise  sent  to  China.  Du  Halde, 
Yol.4.  p.  163. 
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prejudice  prevents  the  establishment  of  a  mint  in  Thi- 
bet, but  the  money  of  Nipal  is  current  in  the  country. 
'  The  manufactures  are  unimportant,  the  shawls  being 
chiefly  manufactured'at  Cashmire;  but  there  are  some 
of  woollen  cloth. 

Population  and  political  importance.']  No  estimate  of 
the  population  of  Thibet  can  rest  on  any  other 
grounds  than  vague  conjecture.  In  general,  however, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  appears  to  be  exceedingly  scanty. 
The  country  being  almost  every  where  mountainous^ 
and  the  climate,  notwithstanding  its  southerly  situation, 
intensely  cold,  the  people  are  thinly  scattered,  and  the 
number  of  males  is  said  greatly  to  exceed  that  of  fe- 
males, a  physical  singularity  for  which  no  satisfactory 
cause  is  assigned.*  No  political  importance  can  be 
ascribed  to  Thibet,  and  it  has  no  political  relations, 
except  with  the  court  of  Pekin. 

Language,  literature,  ^c.]  The  Thibettian  language 
has  never  been  properly  investigated.  The  literature 
is  mostly  of  the  religious  kind ;  and  the  method  of 
printing  is  the  same  as  in  China:  the  paper  is  manu- 
factured from  the  fibrous  roots  of  a  small  shrub.  The 
Thibettians  seem  to  have  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  .civilization,  but  little  in  the  sciences;  and  their 
rudely  sculptured  idols  are  not  calculated  to  excite  any 
favorable  opinion  of  their  attainments  in  the  arts. 

Persons,  manners,  customs,  $c.~\  The  people  of  Thibet 
are  generally  stout,  with  something  of  the  Tartaric 
feature,  and  a  ruddy,  brown  complexion,  indicating 
health  and  vigour.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  remark* 
able  characteristic  of  their  manners,  that  the  polygamy 
of  this  country  assumes  a  different  form  from  that  of 
all  other  Oriental  regions,  the  women  being  indulged 

*  Du  Hald«,  vol.  4.  44* 
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in  a  plurality  of  husbands,  instead  of  the  reverse. 
Among  any  number  of  brothers,  the  eldest  possesses 
the  privilege  of  chusing  a  wife,  who  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  all  the  others.  The  Thibettians  do 
not  bury  their  dead,  but  leave  the  bodies  exposed  to 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  in  walled  areas.  The  bodies 
of  the  inferior  priests  are  burned,  and  their  ashes  pre- 
served in  little  hollow  images;  but  that  of  the  Grand 
Lama  is  preserved  entire  in  a  shrine,  as  an  object  of 
pious  veneration.*  Of  the  national  character  of  the 
Thibettians,  it  can  only  be  said,  that  Mr.  Turner  repre- 
sents it  as  extremely  gentle  and  amiable. 

*  This  sketch  of  Thibet  is  taken  chiefly  from  Mr.  Turner's  interesting 
narrative,  as  the  most  recent  authority,  bat  as  it  embraces  only  a  small 
part  of  the  country,  it  cannot  much  elusidate  the  general  geography- 
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Situation.]—  UNDER  the  vague  appellation  of 
Tartary,  ancient  geographers  comprehended  a  great 
part  of  Asia,  a  tract  of  country  of  greater  extent  than 
all  Europe,  and  inhabited  by  different  nations  and 
tribes.  The  country  now  denominated  Chinese  Tar- 
tary, was  never  inhabited  by  any  nation  of  Tartars, 
and  even  in  Siberia,  none  of  their  tribes  were  ever  set- 
tled, until  their  subjection  to  the  Monguls,  and  their 
incorporation  with  that  people.  This  was  the  circum- 
stance that  gave  celebrity  to  the  Tartars,  and  spread 
abroad  their  colonies.  Independent  Tartary,  which 
forms  the  original  seat  of  the  nation,  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  north  by  Asiatic 
Russia,  on  the  east  by  the  Chinese  empire,  and  on  the 
south  by  Persia.  The  extent  from  east  to  west,  may 
be  computed  at  nearly  900  English  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south,  at  about  J 400  or  IjOO;  but  a  great 
part  of  this  length  consists  of  scarcely  any  thing  but 
extensive  deserts.  The  chief  divisions  are  those  of  the 
9  sandy 
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sandy  plains  in  the  north,  possessed  by  the  Kirgusses, 
and  some  inconsiderable  Tartar  tribes,  the  central  part ; 
between  the  mountains  of  Argun  on  the  north,  and 
those  of  Ak  Taw  on  the  south;  and  the  southern  por- 
tion, consisting  of  Sogdiana  and  some  other  provinces, 
which  modern  geographers  generally  comprise  under 
the  name  of  Great  Bucharia,  of  which  the  chain  of 
mountains  denominated  BelurTag,  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Imaus,  forms  the  eastern  boundary,  dividing  it 
from  Little  Bucharia,  recently  conquered  by  China, 
and  now  subject  to  that  empire. 

Face  of  the  country.'}  A  great  part  of  the  northern 
division  is  comprehended  in  the  desert  stepp  of  Issim, 
already  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
consists  chiefly  in  barren  and  sandy  plains,  interspersed 
with  fertile  tracts,  which  afford  pasturage  for  the  herds 
of  the  wandering  Kirgusses.  The  central  part  being 
watered  by  the  river  Sihon,  the  Jaxartes  of  the  an- 
cients, which,  rising  in  the  Belur  ridge,  receives  in  its 
course  the  tributary  streams  of  the  northern  and 
southern  mountains,  displays  a  considerable  degree  of" 
fertility.  The  southern  division  is  described  as  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  agreeable  countries  in  the  world, 
being  but  little  encumbered  with  mountains,  but 
charmingly  diversified  with  hills  and  vallies,  blessed 
with  a  fruitful  soil  and  delightful  climate. 

Mountains.] — The  Belur  Tag,  the  supposed  Imaus 
already  mentioned,  is  according  to  all  accounts,  a  vast 
Alpine  range  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  but  never 
yet  explored  by  any  intelligent  traveller.  The  moun- 
tains of  Argun  and  Ak  Taw,  as  well  as  those  of  Gaur 
in  the  south  of  Bucharia,  seem  to  be  branches  striking 
out  from  this  immense  chain. 

Rivers.'] — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Anus  or  Gi- 
--  horn ; 
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horn,  the  ancient  Oxus,  and  the  Sihon,  or  Sirr,  the 
ancient  Jaxartes.  These  two  rivers  rise  in  the  Belur 
mountains,  and  discharge  themselves  into  the  lake,  or 
sea  of  Aral,  the  former  after  a  course  of  about  900, 
and  the  latter  of  about  550  English  miles.  There  are 
several  other  inferior  streams,  but  their  course  is  very 
little  known.* 

Lakes.']—  The  lake,  or  sea  of  Aral,  is  about  100  miles 
to  the  east  of  "the  Caspian,  with  which  Pallas  thinks 
it  might  once  have  communicated,  although,  from  the 
elevation  of  some  of  the  intervening  deserts,  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  could  only  have  been  joined  by  a 
strait.f  The  sea  of  Aral  is  about  200  miles  in  length, 
and  about  70  in  breadth.  Being  surrounded  with  sandy 
deserts,  its  shores  have  been  little  explored.  Its  wa- 
ters are  salt,  like  those  of  the  Caspian  ;  and  there  are 
many  saline  lakes  in  the  vicinity.  The  next  lake,  in  re- 
gard to  extent,  is  that  of  Tengis.  There  are~also  several 
others,  of  which  geographers  have  little  knowledge. 

Mineralogy.'}—  The  mineralogy  of  Tartury  has  not 
been  much  explored,  the  inhabitants  not  having  in- 
dustry sufficient  for  the  pursuit.  It  appears,  however, 
that  in  the  middle  ages,  a  variety  of  metals  and  mine- 
rals were  found  in  this  country.  On  these  subjects, 
however,  little  can  be  said  with  precision. 

Soil.'} — In  regard  to  the  soil,  little  can  be  added  to 
what  is  already  said  in  speaking  of  the  three  divisions, 
or  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  portions  of  this 
country. 

*  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  Sogd,  or  river  of  SamarcLand,  falls 
into  the  Ainu,  or  is  lost  in  the  lake  of  Karagol.  So  very  imperfect  is  the 
geography  of  those  countries.  Pink.Gecg.  vol.2. 

t  Pallas's  Latter  Travels,  vol,  1.  ch.  3,  j>.  100 
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Climate.'] — The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
climate.  It  is  universally  allowed  to  be  pleasant  and 
healthful.  Independent  Tartary  corresponds  in  lati- 
tude with  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  an(J 
appears  to  enjoy  as  favorable  a  climate.  All  writers 
agree  in  representing  that  of  Bucharia  as  extremely 
salubrious  and  delightful. 

o 

Vegetable  productions^ — The  botany  of  those  regions 
has  not  been  examined  by  any  modern  traveller.  But 
from  what  has  been  said  on  the  soil  and  climate,  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  principal  productions  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  European  countries  which  lie 
under  the  same  parallels.  This  observation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  positive  evidence  of  Ebn  Haukal, 
who  wrote  a  copious  and  elegant  description  of  the 
state  of  this  country  as  it  existed  in  the  tenth  century. 
This  venerable  writer  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  corn 
fields,  rich  meadows,  and  pastures,  of  the  orchards  and 
gardens  in  the  Sogd,  or  country  about  Samarchand ; 
and  describes  the  fruits  of  that  district  as  the  finest  in 
the  world.*  This  country  also  appears  to  produce  a 
great  quantity  of  colton.f 

Animal  productions.] — The  zoology  of  Independent 
Tartary  has  been  as  little  examined  as  its  botany.  It 
is  known,  however,  that  the  chief  useful  animals 
abound  here  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  horses  are 
numerous  and  excellent :  the  camel  is  not  uncom- 
mon :  oxen  and  sheep  are  good  and  plentiful. $ 

*  Ebn  Haukal  ap.  Pink.  Geog.  vol.  2.  p.  404. 

t  Coxe's  Russ.  D.s.  p.  319.— Palias's  Latter  Trav.  vol.  1.  ch.  8.  p.  284, 
28ii. 

}  Lambskins  from  Bucharia  form  an  article  in  the  imports  of  Russ, 
Cose  wbi  supra. 

Natural 
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Natural  curiosities."] — In  regard  to  natural  curiosities, 
ihis  region  is  too  little  known  to  enable  us  to  speak  on 
the  subject  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

^tutir/iiities.'] — Notwithstanding  the  former  power  of 
the  Monguls  and  Tartars,  few  monuments  of  their 
former  greatness  now  remain.  Although  these  people 
made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization  during 
ihe  existence  of  their  short-lived  and  distracted  em- 
pire, they  never  erected  any  magnificent  works. 
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Principal  Towns  and  Cities — Edifices. 

1  HE  chief  city  of  Great  Bucliaria,  and  both  in  mag- 
nitude and  fame  the  most  considerable  of  all  these  re- 
gions, is  Samarchand,  once  the  principal  residence  of 
that  terrible  conqueror  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  and  the 
metropolis  of  an  empire  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Rome,  when  in  the  meridian  of  its  greatness.  It 
stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Sogd,  from 
which  the  district  has  received  the  name  of  Sogdiana.* 
Of  this  celebrated  capital  we  have  no  recent  account; 
but  since  the  days  of  Timur,  it  appears  to  have  greatly 
declined.  A  little  before  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century,  it  was  fortified  only  with  ramparts  of 
earth  ;  and  the  houses  were  built  of  hardened  clay, 
although  some  were  of  stone.  The  castle  was  in  a 
ruinous  state ;  and  the  khan  of  Great  Bucharia  com- 
monly encamped  in  the  adjacent  meadows.  This  city 
hr,d  once  a  great  trade  with  India,  and  also  with 
Constantinople  and  Bagdad.  The  invention  of,  paper 
is  by  some  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Samarchand ; 
and  the  excellence  of  that  which  was  there  manufac- 
tured from  silk,  recommended  it  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  Asia.f 

*  The   Sogd  is  described   as    a  terrestrial  purudise.     Ebn  Haukal  ap. 
Pin!:,  ubi  supra. 
t  Anderson's  Hist.  Com.  vol.  1,  p.  194. 

Bokara.']  — 
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Bokara.'] — Bokara  is  situated  on  the  same  river, 
above  100  miles  below  Samarchand,  and  has  some- 
times been  considered  as  the  capital  of  Bucharia.  It 
stands  on  a  rising  ground ;  and  in  1771  was  a  large 
and  populous  city,  surrounded  with  a  slender  rampart  of 
earth.  The  houses  were  built  of  clay,  and  the  mosques 
of  brick.  Here  were  some  manufactures  of  soap  and 
calico  ;  and  the  adjacent  country  abounded  in  cattle, 
cotton,  and  rice.  So  early  as  the  tenth  century,  it 
was  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  fine  linen. 

Balk.] — Balk  is  situated  on  the  Dehash,  a  river 
which  rises  in  the  southern  mountains  of  Gaur,  and 
falls  into  the  Amu.  This  city  was,  about  a  century 
ago,  large  and  populous,  and  the  most  considerable 
in  this  quarter,  the  houses  being  of  brick  or  stone,  and 
the  castle  almost  entirely  of  marble,  which  abounds  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  It  was  then  subject  to 
its  particular  khan  of  the  Usbecs.  The  people  were 
the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Tartars,  and  manufactured 
beautiful  silks  from  the  produce  of  the  country.  Balk 
is  the  great  mart  of  trade  between  Bucharia  and  Hin- 
dostan. 

In  this  condensed  view  of  Independent  Tartary,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  geography  of  those 
regions  is  extremly  imperfect,  and  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  on  several  other  countries  of  Asia,  and 
still  more  on  those  of  Africa  and  America.  Those 
parts  have  not  been  explored  by  intelligent  travellers. 
In  regard  both  to  their  physical  and  moral  circum- 
stances, therefore,  nothing  but  vague  information  and 
loose  conjecture  can  be  obtained.  When  we  consult 
the  best  geographical  works  on  these  subjects,  their 
principal  efforts  seem  directed  towards  detecting  each 
others  errors,  but  often  without  being  able  to  establish 
2  F  3  any 
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any  thing  more  certain  in  their  place.  Maps,  indeed, 
of  all  those  countries  are  made  ;  but  succeeding  en- 
quirers discover  them  to  be  erroneous,  without  being 
able  to  rectify  their  mistakes,  except  in  some  trifling 
instances.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Maps  are  drawn  in 
the  closet  without  any  substantial  materials  :  conjec- 
ture may  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  information  : 
imagination  may  plan  the  course  of  rivers,  and  the 
direction  qf  mountainous  chains  •  but  it  is  impossible 
either  to  describe  or  delineate  a  country  that  has  not 
been  explored.  In  the  countries  now  under  conside- 
ration, D'Anville  himself  has  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Pinkerton  discovers  several  of  his 
errors,  but  is  himself  obliged  to  refer  to  P^bn  Haukal  : 
«o  great  is  the  deficiency  of  modern  information,  in  re- 
gard to  central  Asia,  as  well  as  many  other  regions  of 
the  globe.* 

*  Pinterton  observes,  "  the  wretched  state  of  imperfection"  in  vthic^ 
tlje  geography  of  those  countries  remains.     Geog.  vo1,  ?.  p.  374. 
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Historical  View — Gcnenil  Progress  of  Society — Of  Arts  and  Sciences — 
Literature  and  Commerce. 

History.]--!  RE  history  of  Independent  Tartary  is 
a  subject  as  obscure  as  its  geography,  although  its 
natives  have  had  so  considerable  a  share  in  events, 
which  have  changed  the  destinies  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
At  such  periods,  indeed,  the  outlines  of  their  history 
have  been  fatally  conspicuous,  but  the  particulars 
have  always  been  confused.  Great  Bucharia,  the  most 
important  part  of  this  extensive  country,  was,  in  early 
ages,  an  independent  kingdom;  but  part  of  it  at  least 
became  subject  to  the  Persians  after  the  establish- 
ment of  their  vast  monarchy  by  Cyrus.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  expected,  that  the  boundaries  of  those  ancient 
kingdoms  should  be  known.  Indeed,  the  modern  limits 
of  many  of  the  Asiatic  states  are  very  doubtful;  and 
their  extension  or  contraction  depends  greatly  on  tem- 
porary force  and  incidental  circumstances.  Though  the 
southern  parts  of  these  countries  remained  subject  to 
the  Persian  monarchies,  their  allegiance  seems  to  have 
been  sometimes  doubtful,  and  the  authority  of  the 
successors  of  Cyrus  often  precarious.  To  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  these  countries  were  known  by  the 
names  of  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana,  the  former  being 
the  southern,  and  the  latter  the  northern  part,  of 
what  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Bucharia;  but  an- 
cient and  modern  limits  cannot  be  supposed  to  coin- 
2  r  4  cidc 
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cide.  This  country  is  celebrated  on  many  accounts, 
having  produced  several  men  famous  in  letters  and  in 
arms.  Zoroaster,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated philosophers  of  the  east,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Bactria.  On  the  fall  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  it  became  a  Grecian  kingdom,  and  after 
many  changes,  a  part  of  the  vast  Mongalian  empire 
of  Tschinghis  Khan,  which  having,  through  its  dif- 
fused extension  and  intestine  divisions,  fallen  to  de- 
cay, was  revived  in  Bucharia  by  Timur  or  Tamerlane* 
The  chief  political  and  military  events  of  the  reigns  of 
those  conquerors,  have  already  been  exhibited  in  the 
sketch  of  Mongalian  history,  comprised  in  that  of 
Asiatic  Russia.  A  repetition  would  therefore  be  use- 
less ;  and  the  succeeding  transactions  in  this  country, 
at  least  since  the  foundation  of  the  Mongul  empire  in 
Hindostan,  have  had  little  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
the  world. 

The  northern  parts  of  Independent  Tartary  have 
also  been  the  cradle  of  great  events.  Historians  bring 
the  Goths,  the  Turks,  and  most  of  the  barbarian 
hordes,  which  have  changed  the  destiny  of  so  many 
nations,  from  the  countries  on  the  north  and  the  north- 
cast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  deserts  now  occu- 
pied by  the  rambling  Kirgusses,  and  from  the  coun- 
tries towards  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  now  subject  to 
Russia.  The  history  of  their  migrations,  however,  is 
unknown.  The  wandering  hordes  of  those  vast  regions 
were  constantly  in  motion,  advancing  towards  the 
west;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  first  im- 
pulse was  given,  although  some  think  it  to  have  been 
farther  east  towards  the  confines  of  China  ;*  but  in 

*  See  Gibbon  on  this  subject.     Description  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ubi 
supra. 

spite 
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spite  of  all  research,  the  subject  remains  obscure,  as 
the  civilized  world  had  no  knowledge  of  those  nations 
till  they  made  their  appearance  on  its  frontiers.  The 
Huns,  indeed,  who  made  their  appearance  in  Dacia, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  .Danube,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Valens,  and  forced  the  Goths  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  Roman  empire,  are  traced  from  the  frontiers  of 
China,  and  seemed  to  have  passed  in  a  continued 
course  of  depredation,  occupying  the  countries  left 
vacant  by  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  tribes,  in  their 
progress  towards  Europe.  The  Turks,  by  some  consi- 
dered as  a  branch  of  the  Hunish  nation,  but  more  pro- 
bably a  distinct  tribe,  were,  as  early  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  from 
them  those  regions  derived  the  name  of  Turkistan. 
From  this  centre  of  their  power  issued  those  numerous 
Turkish  armies,  which  effected  such  great  revolutions 
in  Asia,  and  at  last  established  an  empire,  which  ex- 
lending  itself  into  Europe,  overwhelmed  that  of  By- 
zantium. The  original  seat  of  the  Turkish  nation,  as 
far  as  its  history  can  be  traced,  was  in  the  Altai 
mountains,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Irtish.*  From 
thence  they  spread  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  They  were  so 
powerful,  as  to  give  disturbance  to  China  and  Persia; 
and,  as  before  observed,  in  treating  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
they  gave  to  Heraclius,  the  eastern  emperor,  effectual 
assistance  in  his  war  with  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia, 
in  the  seventh  century .f  But  this  original  Turkish 
state  having  separated  into  two  great  parts,  which 
were  soon  after  subdivided  into  various  petty  khan- 
nates,  several  of  these  became  subject  to  the  victorious 

*  Tooke's  Russ.  Emp.  vol.  t.  book  1Z   sect.  4. 
t  Gibbon's  Dec.  Rom.  Emp. 

Arabs, 
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'Arabs,  who  had  conquered  Persia.*  At  last  the  pri- 
mitive Turks  having  been  introduced  as  mercenary 
troops  into  the  service  of  the  Caliphate,  after  having 
for  some  time  been  the  support  of  that-declining  em- 
pire, ultimately  contributed  to  precipitate  its  fall,  and 
founded  considerable  states  on  its  ruins.+  The  Turkish 
tribes  began  by  degrees  to  grow  conspicuous,  and  gra- 
dually produced  great  'revolutions,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  Tartars,  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages, 
are  only  a  branch  of  the  great  Turkish  stem.  The  ap- 
pellation even  of  Tartar,  which  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Chinese,  is  unknown  to  the  Persians  and  the 
Arabians.;}; 

That  part  of  Tartary  which  occupies  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  extends  to  what  is  pro- 
perly called  Bucharia,  formerly  constituted  a  flourish- 
ing Turkish,  or  Tartar  kingdom,  under  the  name  of 
Karism.  In  the  time  of  Zinghis  Khan,  it  included 
Chorazan,  and  part  of  Great  Bucharia,  and  made  a 
formidable  resistance  to  the  arms  of  that  conqueror. 
Few  of  the  conquests  of  Zinghis  were  effected  with 
greater  difficulty,  or  with  greater  destruction  of  the 
inhabitants.  On  the  annihilation  of  the  Mongul's  Tar- 
tarian empire,  this  state  again  became  independent  ;§ 
"but  at  present  it  is  almost  restricted  to  the  district  of 
Kieva,  its  capital,  and  contains  only  five  walled  towns. 

Kictft.~\ — Kieva  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  450  or 
460  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  a  rising  ground, 

*  Tooke's  Rviss.  Emp.  rol.  t.  book  2.  sect.  4. 

i  Gibbon's  Dec.  Horn.  Einp.  vol.  9, 

}  Tooke's  Russ,  Emp.  ubi  supra. 

§  Abulgari,  the  author  of  the  genealogical  history  of  the  Turks,  which 
lias  b?en  translated  into  Russian,  English,  French,  and  German,  was 
than  of  Karism.  He  reigned  from  16*3  to  1663. 

*  and 
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and  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  rampart  of  earlli,  much 
higher  than  the  houses,  with  turrets  at  su:all  distances, 
and  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  full  of  water.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  but  the  houses  are  mean,  being  low, 
and  mostly  built  of  clay.*  The  environs  produce  cot- 
ton, and  a  small  quantity  of  silk,  some  of  which  is 
here  manufactured.  The  Kievansarc  regarded  as  the 
most  cunning  and  treacherous  of  all  the  Tartars.  They 
trade  with  Bucharia  and  Persia,  in  cattle,  ii;rs,  and 
hides,  which  thev  procure  from  the  Kiigusses;  and 
they  also  carry  considerable  quantities  of  raw  cotton 
to  Orenburg.*!*  This  Tartar  state  is  independent,  and 
lias  its  own  khan,  whose  authority  is  greatly  controlled 
by  that  of  the  Muila  Bashi,  or  chief  priest.  Since 
141)4,  the  Usbec  Tartars  have  been  the  ruling  power 
in  Bucharia.  Having  expelled  Sultan  Babcr,  with  his 
Monguls,  these  Tartarian  victors  founded  a  powerful 
monarchy,  which  flourished  under  successive  klmns 
till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  about  which 
time  it  fell  asunder,  and  Bucharia  appears  to  have  been 
ever  since  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states.  In 
J73D,  ISadah  Shah  reduced  Kieva  and  Bokara  ;  but 
Balk  and  Sumarchand  have,  as  far  as  is  known,  always 
Maintained  their  independence. 

*  JIamvay,  vol.  1.  p,  2-41,  &c. 
t  Pallas's  Russ.  vol.  3. 
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Present  State,  political  and  moral — lleligiou  —  Government  —  Laws — 
Army — Navy  —  Revenues — Commerce — Manufactures — ^Population — 
Political  importance — Language — Literature — Polite  Art*— Education 
— Manners  and  Customs — National  Character. 

A  HIS  chapter  must,  from  the  deficiency  of  modern 
information,  be  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds. 

Religion.] — Throughout  Independent  Tartary,  the 
religion  is  the  Mahomedan,  of  the  sect  of  Sunni. 
The  Kirgusses  in  the  north  were  Scamanians  till  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  about 
which  time  they  embraced  Mahomedanism ;  but 
of  nations  in  so  rude  a  state,  the  religious  ideas  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  very  indistinct  and  ob- 
scure. 

Government.']—  The  government  of  the  khans  appears 
to  be  despotic,  Taut  administered  with  lenity;  as, 
among  nations  in  such  a  state  as  the  Tartars,  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  must  depend  much  on  popular 
opinion  and  favour.  Like  all  the  Mahomedan  princes, 
the  khans  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  koran, 
which  must  operate,  in  some  measure  as  a  check  to 
despotism. 

Laws.] — In  regard  to  laws/  we  know  of  none  that 
exist  among  those  people,  except  those  of  the  koran. 

4rmy,  #c.] — No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  armies 
which  those  countries  might  raise,  as  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  their  military  establishments,  nor  any  means 
f  of 
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of  computing  either  their  population  or  revenues.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  they  hare  no 
navy.  And  in  their  present  divided  state,  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  having  any  political  importance. 

Commerce.'] — The  Buchanans  have,  during  many 
ages,  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  by  caravans,  with 
Persia,  Hindostan,  and  China.  At  present,  they  trade 
also  with  the  Russians  at  Astrachan  and  Kiakta.*  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  best  rhubarb  is 
furnished  by  the  Bucharian  merchants,  who  procure 
it  from  Thibet,  and  other  countries  dependent  on  the 
Chinese  empire.  This  celebrated  and  useful  drug, 
being  formerly  imported  from  Bucharia  by  way  of 
Turkey,  acquired  the  name  of  Turkey  rhubarb  ;-f-  but 
Kiakta,  on  the  Russian  and  Chinese  frontier,  is  at 
present  the  chief  mart  for  that  commodity.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  rhubarb  procured  from 
Kiakta,  by  way  of  Petersburg,  is  greatly  superior  to 
that  which  is  imported  directly  from  Canton.^  The 
Buchanans  export  great  quantities  of  cotton,  which  is 
one  of  their  native  products. 

Manufactures.] — Oft  the  subject  of  manufactures, 
little  can  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  in 
speaking  of  their  principal  towns,  Samarchand,  Balk, 
and  Bokara.  Being  centrically  situated  between  Rus- 
sia, China,  Hindostan,  and  Persia,  the  Bucharians 
and  Tartars  are  carriers  of  merchandize  rather  than 
manufacturers. 

Language.'} — The  Tartarian  language  is  the  Turco- 
manic,  or  old  Turkish.§  Of  this,  different  dialects 
are  spoken  by  the  L'sbecs  und  all  the  Tartar  tribes, 

*  Pallas's  Latter  Travels,  vol.  l,ch.  8. — Coxe's  Russ.Disc,  p.  3J1,  Sec. 
t  Coxt's  ubi  supri.  £  Cuxe,  p.  363. 

J  Tooke's  Kuss.  Emp.  vol.  1,  book  2,  seqt.  4. 

But 
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But  the  original  language  of  the  native  Buchanans  I? 
a  subject  that  has  not  been  investigated. 

Literature  ] — Bucharian  literature  would  furnish  a 
copious  theme.  Samarchand  was  once  a  distinguished 
school  of  Oriental  learning,  which  was  cultivated  by 
several  of  its  sovereigns.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  it  was  still  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Mahomedan  universities.  In  regard  to  the  po- 
lite arts,  we  hear  of  few  splendid  specimens.  As  to 
their  mode  of  education,  we  possess  no  intelligence 
that  can 'authorise  us  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

Manners,  national  character,  fyc.'] — The  Kirgusses 
lead  a  wandering  life,  rambling  with  their  flocks  and 
their  herds  as  far  as  the  stepp  of  Issim,  and  furnish 
cattle,  lamb-skins,  &c.  to  Russia. f  They  have  excel- 
lent mutton,  and  their  lamb  is  so  exquisite,  that  it  is 
sent  from  Orenburg  to  Petersburg,  for  the  tables  of 
the  palace.  The  Kirgusses  have  the  Tartaric  features^ 
the  flat  nose  and  small  eyes,  though  not  oblique  like 
those  of  the  Monguls  and  the  Chinese.  They  wear 
large  trovvsers  and  pointed  boots,  with  a  thin  vest  in- 
stead of  a  shirt,  and  commonly  two  short  robes.  The 
bead  is  shaved  and  covered  with  a  conic  bonnet/  The 
Usbecs  are  the  most  industrious  of  all  the  Tartars. 
They  live  in  towns  and  villages,  though  many  of  them 
reside  in  tents  during  the  summer.  Those  of  Balk 
are,  as  already  observed,  the  most  civilized.  The  na- 
tive Buchanans  are  fair,  and  have  the  Persian  features. 
They  are  a  peaceable  and  inoffensive  people,  and  never 
bear  arms. 

*  The  manners  of  the  Kirgusses  are  amply  described  by  Pallas.  Ru». 
f'ol.  3,  p.  376,  &c. 
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on, 
COUNTRIES  BETWEEN  HINDOSTAN  AND  CHINA, 


geography  of  those  regions,  improperly  named 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  extending  from  1°  to  2QQ 
north  latitude.,  and  from  92°  to  about  108°  SO'  east 

longitude,  is,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Oriental  coun- 

o  '      ' 

tries,  extremely  defective.  In  describing  this  part  of 
the  globe,  I  shall  begin  at  the  east  and  proceed  to- 
wards the  west,  terminating  with  the  Birman  empire, 
the  most  powerful  state  in  this  portion  of  A?i&.<  As 
political  preponderance  is  so  extremely  fluctuating 
among  the  Oriental  nations,  geographical  position 
seems  to  be  the  best  guMe  in  descriptive  arrangement, 
Exterior  India  may  therefore  be  considered  under 
the  six  following  divisions  :  first,  Tonquin  ;  second, 
Cochin  China;  third,  Cambodia;  fourth,  Laos;  fifth, 
Siam ;  sixth,  Malacca ;  and,  seventh,  the  Birman. 
empire.  In  delineating  this  portion  of  the  globe,  the 
defect  of  materials  will  correspond  with  the  brevity  of. 
the  present  design,  atifl  necessarily  prevent  prolixitv  of 
description. 

1.  TONQUIN. 

THERE  is  no  recent  description  of  this  country; 
but  in  general  it  resembles  the  provinces  of  southern 
China,  It  is  pervaded  by  several  large  rivers,  whu.1 
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have  their  sources  in  the  mountains  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yeman  ;  and  in  the  rainy  season,  from 
May  to  September,  inundate  the  flat  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. From  these  Chinese  mountains,  a  chain  branch- 

•/ 

ing  out,  intersects  Tonquin  in  nearly  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction.  The  productions  are  numerous, 
and  apparently  similar  to  those  of  Hindostan.  This 
country,  which  was  divided  from  Cochin  China  by  a 
small  river,  is  now  incorporated  by  conquest  with  that 
kingdom.  The  people  resemble  their  neighbours,  the 
Chinese,  from  whom  they  are,  in  all  probability,  de- 
scended, but  seem  to  have  made  less  progress  in  civi- 
lization. The  bay  of  Tonquin,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
Chinese  sens,  is  remarkably  dangerous,  by  reason  of 
the  tremendous  tuffoons,  described  in  such  terrific  co- 
lours by  Pennant  and  Barrow;*  but  of  which  the 
causes  have  not  been  satisfactorily  assigned  by  natural 
philosophy. 

2.  COCHIN  CHINA. 

THE  most  recent,  as  well  as  apparently  the  most 
accurate  description  of  this  country,  that  we  possess, 
is  found  in  Sir  George  Staunton's  account  of  the  Em- 
bassv  to  China. f  This  countrv  greatly  resembles 

^  i/        O  W 

Tonquin,  but  the  rainy  season  is  later,  being  in  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November.  De- 
cember, January,  and  February,  are  moist,  and  colder 
than  might  be  expected  from  a  tropical  situation.  The 
spring  is  delightful:  but  in  the  summer  months  of 

i  O  O  ' 

*  Pennant's  Outlines  of  the  Globe,  vol.  3,  p.  76. — Barrow's  Trav.  in 
China,  p.  41.  Sec  D<..>cri;>.  of  China. 

f  Vol.  1,  ch  !3.  It  mutt,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  British  eni- 
ba^sj  ou.'y  vibited  the  coast. 

June, 
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June,  July,  and  August,  the  heat  is  oppressive.  The 
interior  of  Cochin  China  has  not  been  explored  by 
Europeans,  but  it  is  known  to  afford  both  gold  and 
silver.  The  chief  agricultural  production  is  rice;  but 
there  is  great  plenty  of  different  vegetables  and  tropi- 
cal fruits.  Sugar  is  also  cultivated  with  success,  and 
purified  by  an  excellent  method.  The  zoology  is  am- 
ple and  various.  The  horses  are  small,  but  active: 
mules  and  asses  abound  ;  and  goats  are  exceedingly 
•numerous.  Among  the  wild  animals,  are  abundance 
of  elephants,  tigers,  and  monkies.*  The  edible  birds' 
nests,  formed  by  a  species  of  swallows  from  some 
unknown  viscous  substance,  and  esteemed  a  luxury  in 
China,  are  chiefly  found  in  this  country,  although  not 
unknown  in  several  of  the  Oriental  islands.  The  coasts 
of  Cochin  China  have  been  visited  and  describad  by 
several  navigators.  They  abound  with  havens  ;  and 
the  canoes  and  junks  are  numerous.  The  harbour, 
called  Turon  by  the  Europeans,  is  spacious  and  com- 
modious. About  forty  miles  to  the  north  of  this  inlet, 
is  the  capital  city  of  Cochin  China,  named  Hue-fo, 
which  was  reported  to  have  a  garrison  of  30,000  men, 
armed  with  match-locks,  sabres,  and  pikes,  besides 
several  elephants  of  war.  The  trade  of  this  country 
is  considerable,  and  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  of  Macao.  The  manufactures  are  not  impor- 
tant, but  they  shew  some  skill  in  those  of  iron  and 
earthern  ware;  the  latter  of  which,  in  partieular,  is 
extremely  neat.  This  country  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  population  from  China,  and  even  to  have 
anciently  been,  together  with  Tonquin,  a  portion  of 
that  vast  empire.  The  Cochin  Chinese  appear  to  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  The  su- 

*   Pennant's  Outlines  of  the  Globe,  vol.  3,  p.  f>.>. 
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perior  ranks  are  clothed  in  silk,  and  display  the  polite- 
ness of  Chinese  manners.  The  houses  are  generally 
constructed  of  bamboo,  thatched  with  rice  straw  or 
rushes,  and  stand  in  groves  of  plantains,  limes,  orange, 
and  cocoa  trees.*  Siampa,  a  small  maritime  tract, 
producing  cotton,  indigo,  &c.  is  represented  as  go- 
verned by  a  king,  who  is  tributary  to  Cochin  China. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  large,  muscular,  and 
well  made,  with  fiattish  noses  and  long  black  hair.f 


3.  CAMBODIA,  OR  CAMBOGE. 

THIS  kingdom,  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  Co- 
chin China,  is  enclosed  on  the  east  and  the  west  by 
mountains,  and  fertilized  by  the  great  [river  Makon, 
which  pervades  the  interior,  and  begins  to  inundate 
the  country  in  June.  Near  its  mouth,  it  is  full  of  low 
islands  and  sand  banks,  which  impede  the  navigation ; 
and  there  is  no  port  nor  town.  The  country  is  fertile 
in  rice,  and  abundant  in  animal  food.  It  also  affords 
great  plenty  of  ivory,  and  several  valuable  kinds  of 
wood  ;  but  the  peculiar  product  is  the  substance  called 
gamboge,  or,  more  properly,  Gamboge  gum,  which 
yields  a  fine  yellow  tint.  The  capital,  called  Cambo- 
dia, consists  only  of  one  street,  with  a  temple.  The 
country  is  thinly  peopled;  many  of  the  inhabitants- 
are  Chinese,  Malays,  and  Japanese  settlers. 

*  This  sketch  of  Cochin  China  is  taken  from  Sir  George  Staunton's  Ac- 
count of  the  Embassy  to  China,  vol.  1,  cl).  8. 

t  Pennant's  Outlines,  vol  $,  p.  51.  Pennant's  authorities,  however 
sre  here  antiquated  and  obscure. 
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THIS  kingdom,  from  its  inland  situation,  and  the 
forests  and  deserts  with  which  it  is  almost  surrounded, 
is  less  known  than  any  otuer  state  of  Exterior  India ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  recent  materials  for  elu- 
cidating its  geography.  Among  its  products  are  rec- 
koned abandonee  of  rice,  the  best  Benjoih  and  Lacca, 
excellent  musk,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  rubies  and 
pearls,  with  emeralds  of  a  large  size.  In  regard  to 
animal  food,  buffaloes  abound  ;  and  venison  is  said  to 
be  plentiful^ n  the  markets.  Kcempfer  represents  it  as 
a  powerful  state  in  his  time,  and  says  that  Landjam  and 
Tsiamaja  were  the  principal  towns.*  Du  Halde  de- 
scribes it,  in  his  time,  as  tributary  to  Ava.  He  says, 
that  the  capital  was  called  by  the  Chinese,  Mohang 
Long,  that  it  was  of  considerable  extent,  enclosed 
only  with  a  pallisade,  and  standing  on  both  sides  of  a 
river;  that  a  mine  of  rubies  was  near  the  city,  and 
some  others  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  at  the  distance 
of  five  days' journey .f  But  it  is  time  to  close  this 
imperfect  description,  for  which  no  better  basis  can 
be  found  than  obscure,  confused,  and  antiquated 
authorities.  So  defective  is  the  geography  of  several 
regions  of  the  globe,  notwithstanding  the  industry  of 
modern  investigation,  and  the  number  of  recent  disco- 
veries. Several  parts  of  Exterior  India  are  no  better 
known  than  they  were  above  a  century  ago. 

*  K tempter,  vol.  1,  p.  40,  &c.  t  Ua  Haldf,  vol.  1,  p.  125. 
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5.  MALACCA,  OR  MALAYA. 

AFTER  this  superficial,  and  necessarily  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Exterior  India ;  the 
clearest  and  most  succinct  geographical  arrangement 
seems  to  point  out  the  appended  peninsula  of  Malacca 
as  the  next  object  of  description,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  more  important  monarchies  of  Siam  and  the  Bir- 
man  empire,  and  from  them  to  Hindostan. 

Situation,  extent,  boundaries.] — The  northern  boun- 
daries of  what  may  be  properly  called  Malacca,  are 
not  strictly  defined  ;  but  it  may,  without  considerable 
error,  be  considered  as  extending  from  1°,  30',  to  about 
9°,  40,  north  latitude,  in  a  direction  nearly  from  south- 
south-east  to  north-north-west;  being  about  570  Eng- 
lish miles  in  length,  by  about  1 15  or  120  in  medial 
breadth.*  Except  on  the  north,  it  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  sea,  and  consequently  forms  a  penin- 
sula. Notwithstanding  its  contracted  breadth,  the 
interior  has  scarcely  been  explored  by  any  European : 
little  can  therefore  be  said  of  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  inland  parta 
are  mostly  covered  with  extensive  aboriginal  forests. 
A  late  writer  represents  the  soil  as  extremely  rich, 
clothed  with  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  sponta- 
neously abounding  in  the  choicest  productions,  but 
almost  destitute  of  culture.-}-  In  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century,  Malacca  was  described  as  divided 
into  two  kingdoms :  that  of  Patani,  in  the  north  ;  and 

*  Arrowsmith's  Map.  The  medial  breadth  of  350  mile?,  as  given  by 
Finkerton,  seems  far  greater  than  can  be  measured  from  the  best  delinea- 
tions. Geog.  vol.  2.  p.  'J01. 

t  Le  IV.vre.  p.p.  Pennant's  Outlines  of  the  Globe,  vol.3,  p.  33. 
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that  of  Yohor,  or  Yor,  in   the  south.     The  town   of 
Patani  was  built  of  wood  and  reeds,  but  the  mosque  of 
brick.     The  inhabitants  were  Mahomedans,  and  tribu- 
tary to  Siain ;  but    the  trade   was  conducted  by  the 
Chinese  and  the  Portugueze  settlers.     The  capital  of 
the  southern  kingdom  of  Yahor  was  Batusaber,  distant 
about  six  leagues  from  the  sea,  in  a  marshy  situation ; 
so  that  the  houses  were   obliged  to   be  raised  about 
eight  feet  from  the  ground.     All   the  lands  belonged 
to  the  king,  and  were  assigned   to  any  subjects  that 
demanded  them  to  cultivate;  but  the  Malays  were  so 
indolent,  that  the  country  was  chiefly  left  to  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  nature.     In  the  northern   kingdom  of 
Patani,  oxen  and  buffaloes  were  used  in  cultivating 
the  ground ;  and  the  chief  agricultural  product  was 
rice.  According  to  Mandeslo,  from  whom  this  account 
is  derived,  there  are  continual  rains  in  the  peninsula, 
with  a  north-east  wind,  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January.     The  country  seems  to 
have  abounded  with  cattle,  as  the  Portugueze  are  said 
to  have  purchased  annually  no  fewer  than  1,500  from 
the  kingdom  of  Patani,  for  their  settlement  of  Malac- 
ca.    Game    was   plentiful;  and   the    forests  swarmed 
with  elephants,  tigers,  wild  boars,  and  monkies.     The 
mineralogy  of  the  peninsula  seems  to  be  only  a  barren 
subject.     Some  gold  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  river 
which  runs  near  the  city  of  Malacca  ;*  but  the  metal 
for  which  the  country  is  chiefly  noted,  is  tin,  a  circum- 
stance which   strongly  contradicts  the  supposition  of 
its  being  the  golden   Chersonese  of  the  ancients,   an 
opinion  which,  for  some  time,  was  current. 

Cities  and  totcns.~\ — The  capitals  of  the  two  native 

*  Pennant's  View  of  Hindostan,  vol.  3,  p.  vO, 
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kingdoms  of  th0  peninsula  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  only  town  of  note  now  known,  is  Malac- 
ca, This  city,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  'pe- 
ninsula, in  2°,  15'  N.  Lat.  and  102°, '5>  E.  Long,  had  al- 
ready become  a  great  mart  of  Oriental  traffic,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Portugueze  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.*  In  Io20,  it  was  taken  by  the  celebrated  Al- 
buquerque, and  esteemed  one  of  the  most  important  of 
his  conquests.  It  was  held  by  the  Portugueze  till  1641, 
when  it  was  seized  by  the  Dutch.  The  Portugueze 
settlement  extended  about  fifteen  miles  round  the 
city,  which  was  of  great  importance  to  that  nation,  on 
account  of  its  advantageous  position  as  an  emporium 
of  Chinese  and  Indian  commerce.  The  town  con- 
tained about  3,000,  and  the  suburbs,  with  the  rest  of 
the  settlement,  about  9,000  inhabitants,  of  whom,  not 
more  than  300  were  native  Portugueze,  the  rest  being 
Malays,  many  of  whom  were  reckoned  among  the 
most  opulent  merchants  of  the  East.  Through  the 
jealousy  of  the  Dutch  in  every  thing  relative  to  their 
Oriental  possessions,  the  present  state  of  this  city  is 
very  imperfectly  known.  Its  wealth  and  importance 
however,  are  probably  declined  since  Batavia  has  be- 
come the  focus  of  their  commerce  and  power  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Islands.'] — At  some  distance  from  the  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  are  the  islands  of  Andaman  and  JSicobar. 
The  greater  Andaman  is  about  140  English  miles  in 
length,  but  not  more  than  twenty  in  its  greatest 
breadth," indented  with  deep  bays,  forming  excellent 
harbours,  and  intersected  by  vast  inlets  and  creeks, 
pne  of  which,  navigable  for  small  v.essels/passes  quite 


**  Hamilton  Moore's  Tables. 
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through  the  isle.*  The  soil  is  described  as  a  black 
mould;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  is  covered 
with  aboriginal  forests,  producing  ebony  and  other 
valuable  woods.  The  only  quadrupeds  are  wild  hogs, 
monkies,  and  rats.  The  natives,  who  are  about  2,OOO 
in  number,  are  woolly-headed  negroes,  resembling 
those  of  Africa  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their 
origin,  which  has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures. 
They  are  extremely  brutal,  insidious,  and  ferocious, 
and  have  not  the  least  tincture  of  civilization  A  Bri- 
tish settlement  has  been  recently  formed  on  this  island, 
and  some  convicts  sent  thither  from  Bengal.  The  Ni- 
cobar  islands  are  three  in  number,  the  largest  of  which 
is  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  in  circumference.^  The 
productions  are  in  general,  similar  to  those  of  the  An- 
dainans,  and  the  neighbouring  peninsula  :  the  most 
remarkable  is  an  excellent  kind  of  bread-fruit,  but  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Otaheite.  This  fruit  is  said  to 
weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds;  and  some  plants 
have  been  introduced  into  the  botanical  garden  of  the 
East  India  Company  near  Calcutta.  The  only  animals 
are  swine  and  dogs.  The  people  are  of  a  copper  colour 
with  Tartaric  features. 

History.^  The  history  of  the  Malay  nation  is  enve- 
loped in  mysterious  obscurity.  The  peninsula,  as  .al- 
ready hinted,  has  been  considered  as  known  to  the  an- 
cients under  the  name  of  the  Golden  Chersonese, 
But  without  laying  any  stress  on  its  mineralogical  po- 
verty, little  calculated  to  procure  it  this  splendid  ap- 
pellation, an  eminent  geographical  critic  has  proved,  by 
a.  multiplicity  of  well  founded  arguments,  that  not 

+  For  a  description  of  this  island,  Sec  Col.  Syraes's  Embassy  to  Ava. 
»ol.  1,  ch.  1. 
*  For  these  isles,  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  3.  p.  140,  Vol.  -1.  p.  385. 
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Malacca,  but  Pegu,  now  a  province  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire, is  the  Golden  Chersonese  of  the  Greeks.*  This 
peninsula  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  totally  unknown 
to  Ptolemy,  and  even  to  have  escaped  the  knowledge 
of  Marco  Polo  the  famous  Venetian  traveller  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Portugueze  are  regarded  as 
the  first  discoverers;  and  when  they  reached  the  pe- 
ninsula in  1509,  they  found  it  subject  to  Mahmood  a 
Mahomedan  prince.  The  conquest  of  Malacca  is  a 
brilliant  event  in  the  history  of  Albuquerque  and  of 
Portugal ;  but  it  developes  no  important  feature  in  that 
of  the  Malay  nation.  The  emigrations  and  conquests 
of  the  Malays,  as  well  as  their  conversion  to  Maho- 
medanism,  are  events  of  which  no  records  are  known 
to  be  extant,  and  for  which  no  dates  can  be  assigned, 
But  they  had  all  taken  place  previous  to  the  Portu- 
gueze discoveries,  and  since  that  period  the  Malayan 
history  presents  nothing  of  importance. 

Afrer  exhibiting;  a  view  of  the  numerous  isles  of  the 

^-) 

Indian  Archipelago,  and  of  those  that  are  scattered 
through  the  immense  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  all  of 
which  have  almost  to  a  certainty  been  conquered  and 
colonized  by  the  Malays,  it  will  be  requisite  to  add 
some  further  remarks  on  the  mysterious  history  of  this 
extraordinary  people,  for  the  origin,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ventures of  which,  it  is  difficult  to  accountf. 

Religion.'] — The  Malays  profess  Muhomedanism  ; 
but  seem  in  general  to  have  little  regard  for  religion, 
and  still  less  for  morality. 

Government.']—  Their     government     is     completely 

*  Gosselin,  Geographic  des  Grecs.    Analys.  p.  13Q. 

t  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Malays  be  of  Hindoo  or  Mongalian 
extraction.  If  their  language  be  of  a  Sanscrit  origin,  as  said  in  Asiati* 
Researches,  vol.  4.  p.  217,  they  appear  to  have  come  from  Hindustan. 
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feudal :  their  sultans  have  very  little  command  over 
their  great  vassals,  who  often  experience  the  same  dis-r 
obedience  from  their  inferiors.  There  are  numbers  of 
independent  adventurers,  who  sell  their  services  to  the 
best  bidder;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  is 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  servitude  to  their  lords.*  The 
Malay  constitution  displays  all  the  inbubordination,  the 
anarchy  and  oppression  of  the  feudal  system  of  Europe 
in  the  worst  times  of  its  influence. 

Army,  navy,  revenues.'] — There  seems. to  be  no  regu- 
lar army  or  navy  in  the  peninsula,  but  there  are  bands 
of  private  adventurers,  and  numbers  of  piratical  ves- 
sels belonging  to  most  of  the  Malay  colonies.  Those 
of  Celebes  or  Macassar  are  the  most  noted  for  their 
depredations. •[  Revenue  is  an  article  of  which  nothing- 
can  be  said. 

Commerce  and  mfunij'actures.] — The  commerce  of  the 
peninsula  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  :  that  of 
the  different  Malay  islands  will  be  noted  under  the 
proper  heads.  The  same  will  be  observed  in  regard 
to  their  manufactures  :  those  of  the  peninsula  are  lit- 
tle known  or  noted.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Ma- 
lays chiefly  excel  in  the  fabrication  or  dairLjers,  and 

*/  »-  C7O  ' 

other  destructive  weapons.  Nothing  can  be  said  of 
the  population,  or  the  political  importance  of  a  nation 
so  unconnected,  and  so  extensively  scattered;  and  the 
peninsula  appears  to  be  wholly  under  the  control  ol 
the  Dutch,  who  indeed  have  a  great  influence  in  many 
of  the  Malay  islands. 

Language.] — Although  the  Malays  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  ferocious  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  their  language  is  singularly  sweet  and  harmo- 

*  Le  Poivre  apud  Pennant  ubi  supra, 
t  See  Description  uf  Celebes. 
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nious,  from  the  melody  of  frequent  vowels  and  liquids, 
and  on  that  account  has  been  called  the  Italian  of  the 
East.  The  following  specimen  furnished  by  Mr.  Mars- 
den,  will  give  an  idea  of  its  flowing  and  harmonious* 
sounds. 

Apo  goono  passang  palceto 

Callo  tecdah  dangan  soomboonia  ? 

What  signifies  attempting  to  light  a  lamp  if  the  wick  be  '-wanting  ': 

The  Malays  use  the  Arabic  character;  and  their 
language  has  a  great  number  of  Arabic  words;  but  it 
is  said  be  of  Sanscrit  derivation.*  Notwithstanding 

>3 

however,  the  praises  bestowed  on  their  language,  little 
is  said  concerning  their  literature. 

Persons,  manners,  customs,  $r.]—  The  'Malays  are  in  ge- 
neral below  the  middle  stature,  but  well  made:-)-  their 
limbs  are  well  shaped,  but  small,  particularly  at  the 
wrists  and  the  ancles.  Their  eyes  are  large,  the  nose 
is  generally  somewhat  flat;  but  whether  this  be  the 
effect  of  art  or  of  nature,  is -uncertain.  Their  com- 
plexion is  tawney  or  olive,  their  hair  long,  black,  and 
shining.  Those  who  arc  above  the  rank  of  slaves  al- 
ways go  armed,  and  would  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be 
seen  abroad,  without  their  poignards  or  daggers. 
Their  dress  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  other 
Asiatics:  instead  of  the  long  flowing  robes,  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  Malays  is  exactly  adapted  to  their  shapes 
and  trimmed  with  a  multitude  of  buttons,  which  fasten 
them  close  to  their  bodies  in  every  part. 

National  Character.] — 1  he  Malays  are  of  a  restless 

*   Asiatic  Rcse:'.:;:':e-,  ulji  supni. 

•f-  The  native*  (.!' i'.-:  r'rieiKilv  Isles,  Otahcite,  the  Marquesas,  and  other 
;>lati(Js  ol  the  1'uci.Ic  Ocean,  \v!u,  are  evidently  of  Maiu^r  origin,  arc  tall 
•u"l  *tout.  I/.'.  Fe\iou.y.:  Voyages,  and  Cooke'sVovages,  passim. 
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disposition,  greatly  addicted  to  navigation,  war,  plun- 
der, and  emigration  ;   and  remarkably  fond  of  roman- 
tic adventures  and  desperate  enterprises.    Being  always 
employed  in  pillaging  their  neighbours,  or  engaged  in 
wars  among  themselves,  their  lives  are  a  perpetual  round 
of  agitation  and  tumult.   A  desperate  ferocity  is  the  well 
known  characteristic  of  the  nation.     Malay  barks,  not 
carrying  above  thirty  men,  have  been  known  to  attack, 
by  surprize,  European  vessels  of  thirty  or  forty  guns, 
and  to  obtain  possession  of  them,  by  suddenly  boarding 
and  massacring  the  greatest  part  of  the  crew  with  their 
poignards.*     The  judicious  reader  will  observe,  that 
these   horrid   characteristics  of  national   ferocity  and 
treachery  are  taken  from  the  conduct  of  their  chiefs, 
their  navigators  and  adventurers,  who  are  robbers  and 
pirates   by  profession,  and  with  whom  the  Europeans 
are  chiefly  acquainted.     The  poor  peasantry  in  the  in- 
terior parts  of  their  colonies,  who  are  held  in  a  state  of 
servitude,  are  probably,  of  a  milder  and  more  inoffen- 
sive disposition  ;  and   the  natives  of  many  of  the  Ma- 
lay islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  display   a  character 
sufficiently   friendly   and  amiable.-)-     All  estimates  of 
national  character  admit  of  various  distinctions  and 
modifications. 

G.     SIAM. 

Situation,  extent,  boundaries,  <$<••]  THE  boundaries  of 
Siam,  like  those  of  the  other  states  of  Exterior  India, 
and  indeed  of  most  Oriental  countries,  are  not  pre- 
cisely ascertained;  but  this  kingdom  may,  without  any 
considerable  error  be  considered  as  extending  from 

*  Le  Poivre  a  pud  Pennant,  ubi  supra. 

t  Sec  the  voyages  of  Bourgainville,  Cooke,  La  Pcyrouse,  and  other  nu- 
viirators.     Passim.     And  also  Keate's  account  of  tke  Pelew  Islands. 
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about  10°  or  11°  to  about  19°  N.  Lat.  a  length  of 
500  or  550  English  miles,  on  a  breadth  varying 
from  60  to  about  220  miles.  On  the  west,  a  chain 
of  mountains  divides  it  from  Pegu,  now  a  province 
of  the  Birman  empire.*  On  the  south,  the  limits 
are  fixed  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  east,  they  are 
marked  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  separate  Siain 
from  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  northern  boundaries 
.towards  the  Birmarr  dominions,  are  unknown,  and  by 
reason  of  frequent  wars,  are  subject  to  continual  vari- 
ations. 

Face  of  the  country.'} — Siam  consists  of  an  extensive 
vale,  pervaded  by  a  large  river,  and  inclosed  on  each 
side  by  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains.  The  soil  of  the 
flat  country  is  extremely  rich,  being  a  deposition  of 
mud,  accumulating  from  early  ages  by  annual  inunda- 
tions. This  country  in  its  chief  geographical  features, 
greatly  resembles  Egypt,  but  on  a  wider  scale. 
Towards  the  mountains  are  vast  primaeval  forests,  dis- 
playing a  rich  and  picturesque  vegetation. 

Mountains.] — The  mountains  have  not  been  ex- 
plored nor  distinguished  by  particular  names/  The 
general  direction  of  the  ranges  is  from  north  to  south. 
Rivers. ~] — The  Meinam,  which  pervades  this  country 
is  a  deep  and  rapid  river  ;f  and  its  water  though  mud- 
dy is  pleasant  and  wholesome.^  The  inundations  com- 
mence in.  September,,  and  in  December  the  water 
begins  to  sink  to  its  former  level.  The  inundations  are 
greater  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  than  nearer  the 
coasts,  the  causes  being  gradually  exhausted.  The 
source  of  this  celebrated  Oriental  river  is  unknown  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  suppose  that  it  issues  from  the  same 

*  Arrowsmith's  map.  t  Koempfer,  vol.  1.  p.  66. 

j  In  this  the  Mcinain  resembles  the  Nile.    See  artic.  Egypt  ou  tbc  au- 
thority of  Antes. 
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mountafrns  as  the  Ganges,  a  conjecture  which  is  not 
improbable.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Meinam,  the 
country  consists  of  wild  and  intricate  wildernesses, 
resembling  the  Sunderbunds  of  the  Gangetic  Delta. 

Mineralogy.'] — Siam  is  said  to  afford  gold,  silver,  tin 
and  copper.  The  mines  chiefly  wrought,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  those  of  lead  and  tin.*  All  the 
tin,  except  that  of  the  isle  of  Yankseylon,  was  the 
royal  prerogative.  This  island  is  said  to  have  exported 
annually  about  500  tons  of  that  metal ;  but  perhaps  it 
is  now  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  Rinnans.  From 
the  ancient  pits  which  remain,  Loubere  supposes  that 
the  Siamese  mines  had  formerly  been  more  assidu- 
ously wTOUght.  In  his  time,  however,  although  Euro- 
peans were  employed,  no  mines  of  gold  or  silver  could 
be  found  that  would  pay  the  expences  of  working. 
From  the  great  quantity  of  gold  employed  in  their 
temples  in  gilding  the  idols,  the  columns,  the  ceiling 
&c.  it  might  be  presumed  that  this  metal  had  once 
been  more  plentiful. 

Soil  and  climate.'] — The  soil  of  the  great  vale  of 
Siam,  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  cultivated 
country,  is,  as  already  observed,  extremely  rich,  and 
the  climate  being  hot,  greatly  promotes  its  fertility. 
The  Siamese  winter,  which  consists  only  of  the  two 
months  of  December  and  January,  is  nearly  as  warm 
as  the  summers  in  France.-f-  February,  March,  and 
April,  constitute  the  little,  and  the  seven  months,  the 
great  Siamese  summer.  The  winter  is  dry,  and  the 
wind  almost  constantly  blows  from  the  north  :  the 

*  Recent  information  adds  iron  and  loadstone,  with  several  precious 
•tones,  as  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  agates,  as  also  chrystals  and  mar- 
ble. Dalryraple's  Oriental  Repository,  p.  118. 

t  Loubere,  torn.  1. 
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summer  is  moist,  and  the  rains  fall  in  great  abundance 
as  in  other  tropical  countries. 

Vegetable  prvehtetions.] — The  combination  of  heat 
and  moisture,  with  a  soil  extremely  rich,  and  fertilized 
by  annual  inundations,  must  naturally  produce  a  luxu- 
riant vegetation.  The  chief  agricultural  production  is 
rice,  which  is  here  of  an  excellent  quality.  Peas,  and 
other  vegetables,  also  abound ;  and  wheat  is  produced 
in  grounds  not  exposed  to  the  inundations;  belt  the 
Siamese  are  represented  as  far  from  being  industrious, 
and  their  agriculture  does  not  appear  to  extend  far 
front  the  banks  of  the  river  and  its  branches.  To- 
wards the  mountains  are  forests  of  vast  extent,  which 
produce  many  valuable  species  of  wood,  among  which 
the  sandal,  the  sapan,  and  the  aguallo,  are  enumerated.* 

Animal  productions.'] — The  domestic  zoology  of  Siam 
appears  to  be  unimportant.  Horses  are  little  known 
or  used  :  in  thelatter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  the  king  had  a  few  ill-mounted  cavalry.  The 
chief  animals  are  the  elephant,  .the  buffalo,  and  the 
deer.  The  elephants  of  Siam  arc  remarked  for  their 
sagacity  and  beauty,  as  well  as  their  size.  Those  of  a 
•white  colour  are  objects  of  a  peculiar  veneration,  as 
the  Siamese  suppose  them  to  be  animated  by  the  souls 
of  deceased  princes.  Wild  boars,  tigers,  monkies,  &c. 
arc  numerous. 

Natural  curiosities.'] — The  banks  of  the  Meinam, 
which  waters  the  great  Siamese  vale,  exhibit  a  sin- 
gular and  beautiful  phenomenon,  the  trees  being 
often  illuminated  in  the  night  with  swarms  of  fire- 
riles,  shining  with  admirable  brilliancy,  and  making  a 
most  picturesque  a:id  striking  appearance.  No  mcn- 

*  Di'i'rvmplc's  Oriental  Repository,  p.  118,  According  to  this  colleo 
tiou,  Siarn  produces  great  quantities  of  cottoa. 
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lion  is  made  of  any  remarkable  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. 

Chief  cities.'] — The  capital  has  been  commonly  called 
by  the  Europeans  Siam,  but  Yuthia  appears  to  be  the 
native  name.  This  city  is  situated  in  an  island  formed 
by  the  Meinam.  In  Loubere's  time  it  was  of  great 
extent,  but  not  more  than  a  sixth  part  was  inhabited. 
The  approach  on  the  eastern  side  was  by  a  causey, 
which  afforded  the  only  access  by  land.  On  the 
northern  side  was  the  royal  palace,  which  was  exten- 
sive, but  rather  gaudy  than  magnificent.  In  169O, 
many  of  the  houses,  and  some  of  the  bridges,  were  of 
stone;  and  Kcempfer  vaguely  describes  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  temples.  A  great  part  of  this  Oriental 
metropolis  was  inhabited  by  foreigners  ;  and  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Japanese,  the  Cochin  Chinese,  the  Malays, 
and  the  Portugueze,  had  their  distinct  quarters. 
Ko3tnpfer's  account  gives  no  contemptible  idea  of 
its  temples,  pyramids,  and  other  structures.*  Such 
was  the  state  of  f'.-is  city  about  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century  ;  but  Siam  has,  since  that  period, 
been  the  theatre  of  destructive  wars  and  violent  revo- 
lutions ;  so  that  in  the  want  of  recent  accounts,  nothing 
is  known  of  its  present  state.  Several  other  towns  are 
mentioned  by  Loubere,  and  marked  in  the  tnap  by 
D'Anvillc  ;  but  none  of  them  were  of  any  great  mag- 
nitude or  importance. 

///.S/OJT/.] — The  original  population  of  Siam  cannot 
be  traced  with  any  degree  of  probability,  until  the 
different  Oriental  languages  be  more  fully  investi- 
gated. The  Siamese  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
Sinai  of  Ptolemy,  although  others  imagine  that  these 

*  Kiwnpfer's  Voy.  au  Japao,  vol   1,  p.  42,  &c 
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Sinae  were  no  other  than  the  Chinese.  Without  at- 
tempting the  solution  of  this  intricate  and  useless  ques- 
tion, which,  from  the  confusion  of  names,  and  the  want 
of  circumstantial  information  among  the  ancients,  must 
ever  remain  obscure,  it  suffices  to  remark,  that  the 
Siamese  history,  like  that  of  the  other  Oriental  na- 
tions, is  imperfect  and  fabulous ;  so  that  until  the 
time  of  the  Porlugueze  discoveries,  it  is  wholly  un- 
worthy of  attention,  and  may  be  regarded  as  unknown. 
Since  that  period,  -,vars  with  Pegu,  and  frequent  usur- 
pations of  the  throne,  which  are  common  features  in 
allAsiatic  histories,  are  the  principal  events.  The  war 
with  Pegu,  in  1568,  on  the  subject  of  two  white  ele- 
phants, which  the  Siamese  refused  to  surrender,  was 
exceedingly  bloody,  and  terminated  in  rendering  Siam 
tributary  to  the  Peguese  monarch.  About  the  year 
lG20,  this  kingdom  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Pegu,  and 
recovered  its  independence.  But  the  most  curious 
circumstances  in  the  Siamese  history,  are  the  singular 
advancement,  the  deep  designs,  the  extensive  views, 
and  the  h'nal  catastrophe  of  Phaleon,  a  Greek  adven- 
turer. This  man  being  highly  favored  by  the  king  of 
Slum,  had  formed  the  most  ambitious  designs,  and  is 
said  to  have  even  aspired  to  royalty.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  his  projects,  he  opened,  in 
1680,  an  intercourse  with  France.  Inconsequence  of 
this  arrangement,  the  French  began  to  consider  Siam 
as  an  object  of  considerable  political  importance,  as  a 
convenient  mart  of  Indian  commerce,  and  as  a  pro- 
mising source  "of  opulence.  But  in  16S9,  the  illusion 
was  dissipated.  The  designs  of  Phaleon  being  disco- 
vered, he  was  punished  by  decapitation,  and  the 
French  connection  immediately  ceased.  From  that 
period  Europe  had  scarcely  any  information  relative  to 

the 
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the  events  which  took  place  in  Siain,  until  the  publi- 
catioli  of  Col.  Symes's  account  of  the  embassy  to  Ava. 
From  this  valuable  and  interesting  work,  it  appears 
that  this  kingdom  has,  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  been  frequently  engaged  in  bloody  contests 
with  the  Birmans. 

In  1760,  the  capital  was  besieged  by  that  people; 
but  the  death  of  their  emperor  caused  them  to  desist 
from  their  enterprise.  About  six  years  afterwards  it 
was  again  besieged,  and  taken  by  the  same  enemy, 
and  the  kingdom  became  tributary.  But  in  J771,  the 
Siamese  monarch  threw  off  the  yoke,  recommenced 
the  war,  and  defeated  the  Birmans.  From  that  pe- 
riod the  contests  between  these  two  Oriental  powers 
have  been  marked  with  alternate  success  and  defeat. 
About  the  year  1785,  the  Birman  emperor  took  the 
field  with  an  army  of  jO/)00  men,  and  a  train  of  artil- 
lery, consisting  of  twenty  field  pieces,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  king  of  Siain,  who  being  in  his  turn  unsuccess- 
ful in  other  quarters,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1793. 
These  contests,  however,  have,  on  the  whole,  been  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Siam,  which,  although  it  still  retains 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  ancient  importance,  has 
lost  several  of  its  northern  provinces,  with  some  of  its 
western  maritime  towns.* 

Hel/o-ioti.l-—  The  religion  of  the  Siamese  is  a  branch 

O  —  O 

of  that  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  the  metempsichosis  is  an 
essential  part  of  its  doctrines.  The  Vinac,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  esteemed  book,  prohibits  murder, 
theft,  uneleanness,  lying,  and  the  use  of  anv  intoxicat- 
ing liquor.  These  are  the  five  general  precepts  of 
morality  :  but  there  is  also  a  more  minute  code,  chiefiy 
composed  for  the  use  of  persons  dedicated  to  religion. 

*  Colonel  Sy:uek's  Embassy  to  Ava,   vol  1. 
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The  priests  and  monks  of  Siam,  are,  according  tcr 
Loubere,  named  Tchaoucou,  in  the  native  language ; 
but  Koempfer  gives  them  other  Siamese  names.  The 
former,  however,  throughout  his  whole  work,  calls 
them  Talapoins,  a  name  of  uncertain  origin,  but 
which  the  European  writers  have,  from  his  authority, 
universally  adopted. 

Government.] — The  succession  to  the  crown  is  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line  ;  but,  as  in  other  Oriental  coun- 
tries, usurpations  are  not  unfrequent.  The  government 
is  despotic,  and  the  sovereign  is  revered  with  honours 
almost  divine.  He  sometimes  consults  the  superior 
Talapoins,  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces  ;  but 
there  is  no  constitutional  control  on  his  absolute  will. 
The  laws  are  represented  by  all  writers  as  extremely 
severe,  the  most  trifling  offences  being  punished  by 
death,  or  mutilation. 

drmy,  nary,  revenue.] — The  military  force  of  Siam 
is  a  subject,  relative  to  which  no  recent  informa- 
tion exists.  In  the  time  of  Loubere,  there  was  no 
standing  army,  but  a  few  royal  guards.  But  as  every 
man  is  liable  to  military  service,  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
pute the  number  that  might  occasionally  be  rai- 
>ed.  Mandeslo  supposed,  that  ()0,000  men,  with 
about  3000  or  4000  elephants,  might  be  mustered,  in 
case  of  emergency.  The  Siamese  navy  is  composed  of 
n  great  number  of  war  boats,  some  of  which  are  richly 
decorated.  The  revenue  is  a  subject  of  which  nothing 
can  be  said,  as  the  want  of  appropriate  documents- 
precluded  every  attempt  of  computation  or  conjec- 
ture to  estimate  iis  amount. 

Commerce.']— -Tliis  kingdom,  or,  at  least,  Yuttria,  the 
capital,  appears  to  have  once  had  a  considerable  trade. 
The  rxports  were  gold,  jewels,  bcnjoin,  lacca,  tin,. 

lead. 
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lead,  &c.  with  abundance  of  deer-skins,  of  which  more 
than  150,000  were  annually  purchased  by  the  Japan- 
ese :  the  imports  consisted  chiefly  of  cloths  from  Hin- 
dostan,  and  various  articles  from  China.  The  king  was 
the  principal  merchant,  and  had  factors  in  all  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  royal  monopoly  com- 
prized the  trade  in  tin,  ivory,  saltpetre,  arrack,  cotton, 
cloths,  and  skins,  sold  to  the  Dutch.  Such  was  the 
trade  of  Siam  about  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century;  but  since  that  time  it  has  probably  declined. 

Manufactures.] — The  Siamese  manufactures  were  ne- 
ver important.  They  excel  in  those  of  gold  ;  but 
have  little  skill  in  working  iron  or  steel.  The  people, 
although  ingenious,  are  rendered  indolent  by  the  ruin- 
ous despotism  of  the  government,  which  crushes  every 
species  of  industry.  The  service  of  six  months,  whicli 
is  due  by  every  subject  to  the  sovereign,  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  invincible  obstacle  to  improvement,  and 
productive  of  universal  languor  among  the  people. 

Population.'] — Of  the  population  of  this  kingdom  we 
have  no  recent  estimate;  and  it  can  only  be  observed, 
that  Loubere,  100  years  ago,  represents  it  as  amount- 
ing to  no  more  than  1,900,000,  by  an  actual  enumera- 
tion. 

Political  importance  and  relations."] — The  Birman  em- 
pire is  the  only  Oriental  power  that  Siam  has  to  fear  ; 
and  the  other  kingdoms  of  Exterior  India  are  her  natu- 
ral allies.  They  are  all  equally  threatened  by  the  ag- 
grandisement of  the  Birmans;  but  the  Orientals  pay 
little  regard  to  the  balance  of  power. 

Language.'] — The   Siamese  language  has  not   been 
completely  investigated.     The  words   are   chiefly  mo- 
nosyllables, like  Chinese.     There  appears  to  be  a  con- 
siderable chaunt  in  the  enunciation  ;   and  the  idioms 
2  H  2  are 
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are  said  to  be  so  remote  from  those  of  Europe,  as  to 
render  arty  translation  extremely  difficult. 

Literature,  science,  and  education.'] — The  literature  of 
Siam  holds  no  contemptible  rank  in  the  Oriental  scale. 
History,  law,  morality,  poetry,  and  mythological  fa- 
bles, constitute  its  chief  departments.  The  Siamese 
seem  not  to  have  made  any  great  progress  in  the 
sciences;  but  some  of  their  miniature  paintings  are 
no  contemptible  specimens  of  art.  Their  modes  of 
education  are  amply  described  by  Loubere.  At  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  the  children  are  com- 
monly placed  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Talapoins, 
where  they  are  instructed  in  reading,,  writing,  and 
accompts,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  mercantile 
profession,  as  well  as  in  the  various  branches  of  lite- 
rature. 

Persons,  manners,  customs,  $r.]—  The  Siamese  are  of 
a  smallish  stature,  but  well  made.  Their  distinguish- 
ing features  are  hollow  cheeks,  with  high  cheek  bones, 
a  narrow  forehead  and  chin.,  the  latter  contracting 
almost  to  a  point;  eyes  small  and  dull,  that  part 
which,  among  most  other  nations,  is  white,  being  often 
entirely  yellow  ;  the  mouth  commonly  large,  and  the 
^ps  thick  and  pale,  with  teeth  blackened  by  art.  Their 
complexion  is  a  coarse  brown  mixed  with  red.  The 
dress  of  the  Siamese  is  extremely  slight,  that  of  the 
rich  consisting  only  of  a  muslin  shirt,  with  wide  sleeves, 
loose  drawers,  and  a  high  conic  cap  :  a  mantle  is  com- 
monly added  in  winter.  The  women  are  covered  with 
;i  scarf  instead  of  the  shirt,  and  wear  a  petticoat  of 
painted  calico.  The  Siamc.se  have  a  multitude  of 
theatrical  amusements,  the  subjects  of  which  are  com- 
monly furnished  by  their  mythology,  or  the  tradition- 
wry  stories  of  their  ancient  heroes.  One  of  their  dra- 
t  mas 
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mas  requires  not  iess  than  three  days  for  its  repre- 
sentation. They  have  also  pantomimes,  with  music 
and  dancing.  Besides  these  are  races  of  oxen  and  of 
boats,  combats  of  elephants,  cock-fightings,  tumbling, 
wrestling,  rope-dancing,  religious  processions,  illumi- 
nations, and  grand  exhibitions  of  fire-works.  The 
Siamese  are  temperate  in  diet,  their  common  nourish- 
ment being  rice  and  fish.  They  also  eat  rats,  lizards, 
and  various  kinds  of  insects ;  but  butter  and  cheese 
are  unknown;  and  both  beef  and  mutton  are  very 
scarce  and  bad.  Their  houses  are  small,  constructed 
of  bamboos,  and  stand  upon  pillars  in  order  to  secure 
them  against  the  inundations  so  common  in  this  coun- 
try. According  to  Loubere,  even  the  palaces  were  of 
timber,  never  exceeding  the  height  of  one  story,  al- 
most destitute  of  ornaments,  and  scarcely  surpassing 
the  common  habitations,  except  in  occupying  a  more 
extensive  space.*  The  fair  sex  are  generally  married 
at  an  early  age,  being  past  parturition  at  forty.  Poly- 
gamy is  allowed,  but  one  of  the  wives  is  supreme.  The 
funerals  of  the  rich  Siamese  are  pompous.  A  solemn 
procession  takes  place,  accompanied  by  the  Talapoins, 
singing  hymns ;  after  which,  the  corpse  being  placed 
in  a  varnished  coffin,  is  burned  on  a  funeral  pile, 
erected  near  some  temple;  and  the  spectacle  is  often 
rendered  more  magnificent  by  the  addition  of  theatri- 
cal exhibitions.  The  sepulchral  monuments  are  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  and  those  of  the  kings  are  large  and 
lofty.  The  poor  are  buried  with  little  ceremony. 
National  character.] — The  Siamese  shew  indications 

*  Loubere  and  Koempfer,  however,  do  not  perfectly  agree  in  their  re- 
presentations ;  but  the  fwrnier,  in  his  longer  residence,  had  s>een  more  of 
'.Ue  country. 

2  n  3  of 
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of  an  excellent  genius,  but  their  ingenuity  is  at  least 
equalled  by  their  indolence.  The  men  are  extremely 
addicted  to  gaming,  and  leave,  in'  a  great  measure,  to 
the  women,  the  employments  of  industry.* 

*  The  whole  of  this  article  of  Siam  is  taken  from  Loubere  and  Jvojmp- 
fer,  who  visited  this  country  more  than  a  century  ago  ;  but  Oriental  ide<u 
and  manners  seldom  change, 
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COMPRISING    THE    ANCIENT    KINGDOMS    OF 
PEGU    AND    AVA, 


new  empire,  which,  previous  to  the  late  em- 
bassy, was  almost  unknown,  has  been  developed  to  the 
world  by  Colonel  Symes,  in  his  interesting  narrative.* 
According  to  his  description,  it  extends  from  y°  to 
26°  north  latitude,  and  from  0(i°  to  107°  east  longitude, 
or  about  1,020  geographical  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  860  geographical  miles  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west.t  Its  breadth,  however,  is 
variable,  and  even  becomes  inconsiderable  on  the  pe- 
ninsula. 

Boundaries.] — The  limits  of  the  Birman  empire,  es- 
pecially on  the  south  and  the  east,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  precision.  Towards  the  north,  itis  bounded 
by  China,  Thibet,  and  mountains  which  divide  it  from 
Asam,  a  country  little  known.  On  the  west,  a  chain 
of  mountains,  and  the  little  river  Naaf,  separate  it 

*  Of  the  former  kingdoms  of  Pegu  and  Ava,  there  are  some,  but  only 
few  descriptions  ;  ;uid  all  of  them  are  imperfect  and  antiquated.  Colonel 
Symes's  account  of  the  embassy  to  Ava,  affords  the  only  authentic  and 
recent  information  relating  lo  this  empire. 

t  This  breadth  is  calculated  on  the  middle  latitude  of  seventeen  de- 
grees, and  varies  greatly  from  Colonel  Symcs's  statement.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, clear,  whether  he  speaks  of  the  latitudinal  and  longitudinal  limits 
inclusively,  or  exclusively,  but  the  difference  here  would  m.ikc  only 
ibout  11.')  miles 

from 
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from  the  British  dominions  in  Bengal;  and  in  pro- 
ceeding southward,  the  limit  is  continued  along  the 
sea  coast. 

Face  of  the  country.']-— Except  the  swampy  delta  of 
the  Irrawady,  intersected  by  the  various  branches  of 
that  river,  the  face  of  the  country  is  finely  diversified 
with  hills  and  dales,  ranges  of  mountains,  extensive 
forests,  and  fertile  plains,  forming  a  rich  and  luxuriant 
landscape. 

Mountains."] — The  highest  mountains  are  most  pro- 
bably on  the  borders  of  Thibet.  The  other  ranges  are 
delineated  as  running,  in  general,  from  north  to  south ; 
among  which,  those  of  Arracan  seem  to  be  the  best 
known. 

Rivers."] — The  chief  river  of  the  Birman  empire,  is 
the  Irrawady,  which  rising,  most  probably,  in  Thibet, 
or  China,  passes  by  Ummerapoora,  the  new  capital, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  by  several  months.*  Its  breadth 
varies  from  one  to  two,  three,  and  even  four  ot  five 
miles;  and  it  is  interspersed  with  numerous  islands. -f* 
This  noble  river  intersects  the  Birman  dominions,  in  a 
direction  nearly  from  north  to  south.  Like  the  Nile 
and  the  Ganges,  inundating  the  plains,  it  dispenses 
fertility  and  abundance,  while  it  affords  a  commodious 
and  extensive  inland  navigation  quite  through  the 
country  to  the  borders  of  China.J  The  river  of  Pegu, 
which  was  supposed  to  come  from  .China,  is  now  said 

*  Pinkerton  supposes  the  Irrawady  to  be  the  Kempoo  of  Thibet,  vol.  2, 
p.  194.  But  M.  Kennel  seems  positive,  that  it  is  the  Nou  Kiang  of  Chi- 
na, Mem.  p.  296,  297.  Dr.  Buchanan  derives  at  least  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Irrawady  from  the  frontiers  of  China,  Col.  Synics's  Embassy, 
vol.  !>,  p.  414. 

t  For  the  breadth  of  the  Irrawady  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  see 
Col.  Symcs's  Embassy  to  .\va,  vol.  2,  p.  155,  208,  209,  230,  266. 

|  Col.  S vines,  vol.  '2,  p.  577. 

to 
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to  rise  only  about  forty  miles  beyond  the  city;  and 
the  Chinese  rivers,  which  were  considered  as  its  heads, 
are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  great  river  of  Siara.* 
But  the  rivers  of  India,  extra  G  an  gem,  are  a  subject 
on  which  geographers  could  never  yet  agree.  The 
ranges  of  mountains,  the  lakes,  and  other  grand  fea- 
tures of  nature,  also  remain  unexplored  ;  and,  in  fine, 
the  geography  of  these  countries,  like  that  of  the  rest 
of  Exterior  India,  and,  indeed,  of  most  of  the  Oriental 
regions,  is  so  defective,  that,  until  more  accurate 
knowledge  can  be  obtained,  any  attempt  at  particular 
delineation,  would  be  an  imposition  on  the  reader.-f- 

Mineralogy.] — The  mineralogy  of  the  Birman  empire 
is  rich,  abundant,  and  various.  According  to  Colonel 
Symes's  account,  gold  is  plentiful.  It  is  found  in  the 
sands  of  the  rivers,  and  there  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
near  the  frontiers  of  China.  The  rubies  of  Pegu  are 
particularly  celebrated,  being  next  to  the  diamond  in 
value,  and  almost  as  peculiar  to  that  country  as  the 
latter  to  Hindostan.  Sapphires,  amethysts,  garnets, 
and  beautiful  chrysolites,  are  numbered  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Birman  mineralogy.  Rubies  nud 
sapphires  are  found  in  the  north-west  parts  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  the  richest  mines  are  within  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  north  of  Ummerapoora,  the  new  capital. 
Mines  of  gold,  silver^  rubies,  and  sapphires,  are  at  pre- 
sent open  on  the  mountain  of  Wooboloo-taun,  near 
the  river  Keen  Duetn,  which  being  supposed  to  rise 
on  the  borders  of  Asam,  afterwards  joins  the  Irrawady. 
Among  the  inferior,  but  more  useful  metals  and  mi- 

*  Dr.  Buchanan,  ap.  Col.  Symes's  Embassy,  vol.  2,  p.  414,  415. 

t  Dr.  Buchanan  speaks  with  uncertainty  on  the  subject  of  the  Biriuau 
rivers,  although  his  ideas  are  judiciously  formed,  Col.  Symes,  vol.  2, 
p.  413. 

nerals 
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nerals  of  this  region,  may  be  noted  abundance  of  tin, 
iron,  and  lead.*  There  are  also  sulphur,  arsenic,  and 
antimony,  with  abundance  of  amber,  which  is  dug  up 
in  large  quantities  near  the  banks  of  the  Irravvady,  and 
is  extremely  pure  and  pellucid.  Jasper  and  loadstone, 
also,  are  plentiful ;  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  new 
metropolis,  there  are  quarries  of  marble  which  equals 
the  finest  in  Italy. 

Soil.'] — "  The  soil  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
Birman  empire^  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  produces  as 
luxuriant  crops  of  rice  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  finest 
parts  of  Bengal.  Farther  northward,  the  country  be- 
comes irregular  and  mountainous ;  but  the  plains  and 
valleys,  particularly  near  the  river,  are  exceedingly 
fruitful ;  they  yield  good  wheat,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  grain  which  grow  in  Hindostan ;  as  likewise  le- 
gumes, and  most  of  the  esculent  vegetables.  Sugar 
canes,  tobacco  of  a  superior  quality,  indigo,  cotton, 
and  the  different  tropical  fruits  in  perfection,  are  all 
indigenous  products  of  this  favored  land/'f 

Climate.'] — The  climate  of  a  country  extending 
through  1 7°  of  latitude,  must  afford  some  variety,  and 
a  still  greater  difference  must  be  produced  by  topo- 
graphical circumstances.  The  swampy  levels  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Irrawady,  which  resemble  the  lower 
parts  of  Bengal,  must  produce  an  atmosphere  extremely 
-different  from  that  of  the  mountainous  provinces  bor- 
dering on  Thibet.  In  general,  however,  the  climate 
must  be  considered  as  similar  to  that  of  Hindostan ; 

*  For  the  mineralogy  of  the  Birman  empire,  see  Col.  Symes's  Embassy, 
p.  275. 

t  Col.  Sjmes's  Account  of  the  Embassy  to  Ava,  tol,  1,  p.  372,  &c. 

but 
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but  the  healthful  and  vigorous  appearance  of  the  peo- 
ple indicates  a  greater  degree  of  salubrity.* 

Vegetable  productions.'] — The  chief  vegetable  produc- 
tions, as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,,  are  enumerated 
in  the  foregoing  extract  from  Colonel  Symes's  excel- 
lent work.  To  these,  however,  might  be  added  nume- 
rous drugs  used  in  medicine  or  manufactures,  besides 
a  countless  variety,  and  inexhaustible  abundance  of 
indigenous  fruits;  most  of  which,  indeed, are  common 
to  all  the  countries  of  Exterior  India,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Hindostan.  The  vine  grows  wild  in  many  ef 
the  forests ;  but  from  the  excess  of  heat  and  moisture, 
as  also  from  want  of  culture,  its  fruit  is  of  an  inferior 
nature.  It  would  be  tedious,  and,  indeed,  from  want 
of  more  accurate  knowledge,  impossible,  to  enumerate 
the  various  kinds  of  trees,  which  rear  their  heads  in 
proud  magnificence.  Among  these,  however,  must 
be  noticed  the  teak,  which,  although  rare  in  Hindos- 
tan, and  not  mentioned  in  any  of  our  accounts  of 
Siam,  constitutes  the  principal  glory  of  the  Birman 
forests.^  Its  wood  is  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  the  British  oak,  as  a  material  for  ship-building;  for 
besides  being  as  easy  to  work,  it  is  said  to  be  more 
durable.  This  valuable  timber  abounds  in  most  of  the 
forests  of  the  Birman  empire,  both  to  the  north  of 
Ummerapoora,  and  in  the  southern  provinces.  Colo- 
nel Symes  observes,  that  without  the  timber  trade  to 

*  Col.  Symes  speaks  in  tlie  strongest  terms  of  the  salubrity  of  the  Bir- 
man dominions!  Embassy  to  Ava,  p.  371,  &c. 

t  On  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  in  the  interior  of  the  Deccan,  there 
are  extensive  forests  of  leak.  M.  Kennel's  Mem.  The  exportation, 
however,  is  difficult;  and  both  Calcutta  and  Madras  are  wholly  supplied 
with  thii  article  from  the  Binmn  forests.  Col.  Symcs,  vol.  3,  p.  270. 

Pegu, 
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Pegu,  die  British  marine  in  India  could  exist  only  on 
a  contracted  scale.  He  estimates  the  shipping  at  Cal- 
cutta at  40,000  tons ;  and  observes,  as  a  proof  of  its- 
importance,  that  during  the  scarcity  of  the  year  1795, 
when  Great  Britain  was  menaced  with  the  horrors  of 
famine,  14,000  tons  of  shipping,  mostly  India-built, 
freighted  with  rice,  brought  a  seasonable  supply  to 
the  city  of  London,  and  greatly  reduced  the  price  of 
that  article*.  The  indigenous  timber  of  Bengal  is 
found  to  be  unserviceable  ;  but  some  of  the  finest  mer- 
chant ships  ever  seen  in  the  Thames,  have  been  built 
at  Calcutta  of  teak  wood,  from  the  forests  of  Pegu.' 

Zoology.'] — The  zoology,  as  well  as  the  vegetation 
and  climate,  in  general,  corresponds  with  that  of  Hin- 
clostan.  The  horses  are  small,  but  spirited.  Elephants 
and  tigers  abound  chiefly  in  Pegu.  There  are  many 
buffaloes;  but  the  Birmans  abstain  from  all  animal 
food  except  game.  Here  are  several  species  of  vola- 
tiles,  and  a  wild  fowl,  called  the  henza,  has,  like  the 
eagle  among  the  Romans,  been  adopted  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  empire. 

Natural  curiosities  and  antiquities.']  The  chorogra- 
phy  of  the  Birman  dominions  is  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plored to  afford  a  list  of  natural  curiosities.  There 
are,  however,  some  ancient  monuments  which  merit 
the  attention  of  the  traveller,  particularly  the  dilapi- 
dated temples  of  Ava,  the  ancient  capital.  But  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  these  remains  of  the  arts,  and 
magnificence  of  former  ages,  is  that  extraordinary 
edifice,  the  Shomadoo,  which  constituted  the  grand 
ornament  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pegu  ;  and  according 
to  tradition,  was  erected  about  500  years  before  the 

*  Col,  Symes's  Embassj,  p.  266,  6cc. 

Christian 
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Christian  sera.*     This  singular  structure  stands  on  a 

o 

double  terrace  ;  one  side  of  the  lower  being  1,391,  and 
of  the  upper,  684  feet.  The  building  is  of  brick,  oc- 
tagonal at  the  base,  and  spiral  at  the  top,  without  any 
cavity  or  aperture.  The  summit  is  crowned  with  an 
umbrella  of  open  iron  work  gilt,  fifty-six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference; and  the  height  of  the  whole  is  36 1  feet, 
or  331  feet  above  the  inner  terrace  .•f  This  massy 
pile  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  superb  monuments 
of  the  East.  "  From  the  upper  projection  that  sur- 
rounds the  shomadoo,  the  prospect  of  the  circumja- 
cent country  is  extensive  and  picturesque;  but  it  is  a. 
prospect  of  nature  in  her  rudest  state :  there  are  few 
inhabitants,  and  scarcely  any  cultivation.  The  hills  of 
Manaban  rise  to  the  eastward,  and  the  Sitang  river, 
winding  along  the  plains,  gives  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  its  waters.  To  the  north-west,  at  the  distance  of 
about  forty  miles,  are  the  Galadzet  hills,  in  which  the 
river  of  Pegu  takes  its  rise;  hills,  remarkable  only  for 
the  noxious  effects  of  their  atmosphere.  In  every 
other  direction,  the  eye  looks  over  a  boundless  plain, 
checquered  by  a  wild  intermixture  of  wood  and  wa- 
ter.";}; The  desolating  wars  between  the  Birmans  and 
the  Peguese,  before  the  latter  were  finally  subjugated., 
have  reduced  these  once  populous  districts  to  an  un- 
cultivated waste. 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Lmmcrapoora,]     Ummerapoora,  the  new  oapital  of 
the  Binnan  empire,  with  its  spires,  turrets,  and   lofty 

*  It  must,  howeviT,  be  observed,  tliat  Oriental  traditions  and  chror.o- 
:ogy  merit  little  regard. 

t  Co!.  Syrnes's  Embassy,  vol,  C,  p.  6?,  See. 
t    Ibid,    p   74. 

piasath. 
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piasath,  or  obelisk,  indicative  of  the  imperial  residence, 
seems  to  rise,  like  Venice,  out  of  the  waters,  being 
situated  between  the  large  river,  Irrawady,  with  its 
numerous  islands  on  the  north-west,  and  the  lake  of 
Tounzemaun  on  the  south-east.*  The  streets  are,  for 
the  most  part,  wide,  crossing  one  another  at  right  an- 
gles ;  the  houses  are  low,  built  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  tiles. f  It  appears  to  be  of  a  very  considerable 
extent,  although  we  have  no  precise  indication  of  its 
circuit,  or  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  fort 
is  an  exact  quadrangle,  containing  public  granaries 
and  store-rooms,  with  a  gilded  temple  at  each  corner 
of  100  feet  in  height,  but  far  inferior  to  some  others  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city.  In  the  centre  of  the  fort  is 
the  royal  palace,  having  in  front  a  wide  court,  beyond 
which  is  the  loloo,  or  hall  of  audience,  supported  by 
seventy-seven  pillars,  disposed  in  eleven  rows.  It  ap- 
pears somewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, as  well  as  the  whole  city,  is  constructed  of  wood, 
when,  as  already  observed,  the  quarries  in  the  vicinity 
furnish  such  excellent  marble.  The  environs  of  Um- 
merapoora  are  picturesque  and  beautiful.^  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake,  is  a  village  ornamented  with 
lofty  groves  of  mango,  palmyra,  and  cocoa  trees.  The 
number  and  singular  forms  of  the  boats  that  are 
moored  in  the  lake,  and  the  surrounding  amphitheatre 
of  lofty  hills,  conspire  to  render  the  scene  grand  and 
interesting. § 

*  Col.  Symes's  Embassy,  vol.  i,  p.  23/>,  and  vol.  2,  p.  273,  &c. 

t  Ibid,  vol.3,  p.  33. 

J  L'nmierapoora  is  about  four  miles  north-east  from  Ava.  Col.  Sj'mesr$ 
Embassy,  vol.  1,  p.  235.  Dark  and  rugged  mountains  rise  about  eight 
miles  totliesoutli-wcst.  Ibid.  290. 

§  Col.  Symcs's  Embassy,  vol.    1,  p.   235,  vol.  2,  p   272,  5cc.  vol.  3, 
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A-ca.}  Ava,  the  ancient  capital,  has  sunk  into  ruin 
since  the  recent  foundation  of  Ummerapoora,  which 
is  only  four  miles  distant.  The  best  idea  of  its  present 
state  will  be  collected  from  the  words  of  Colonel 
Symcs.  "  The  walls  are  now  mouldering  into  decay, 
ivy  clings  to  \\\e  sides,  and  bushes  suffered  to  grow 
at  the  bottom,  undermine  the  foundation,  and  have 
already  caused  large  chasms  in  the  different  faces  of 
the  fort.  The  materials  of  the  houses  consisting 
chiefly  of  wood,  had,  on  the  first  order  for  removing, 
been  transported  to  the  new  city  of  Ummerapoora ; 
but  the  ground,  except  where  it  is  covered  with 
bushes  or  rank  grass,  still  retains  traces  of  former  ' 
buildings  and  streets.  The  lines  of  the  royal  palace, 
of  the  lotoo,  or  grand  council  hall,  the  apartments  of 
the  women,  and  the  spot  on  which  the  piasath,  or 
imperial  spire  had  stood,  were  pointed  out  to  us  by 
our  guide.  Chumps  of  bamboos,  a  few  plantain  trees, 
and  tall  thorns,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of 
this  lately  flourishing  capital.  We  observed  two  dwej- 
ling  houses  of  brick  and  mortar,  the  roofs  of  which 
had  fallen  in  :  these,  our  guides  said,  had  belonged  to 
Colars,  or  foreigners  ;  on  entering  one  we  found  it 
inhabited  only  by  bats,  which  flew  in  our  faces,  whilst 
our  sense  of  smelling  was  offended  by  their  filth,  and 
by  the  noisome  mildew  that  hung  upon  the  walls. 
Numerous  temples,  on  which  the  Birmuns  never  lay 
sacrilegious  hands,  were  dilapidating  by  time.  It  is 
impossible  to  draw  a  more  striking  picture  of  desola- 
tion and  ruin."*  - 

Pegu.']  Pegu,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of 
the  same  name,  is  also  in  ruins,  having  been  razed,  in 
17,57,  by  Alompra,  the  founder  of  the  present  Birmari 

*   Fvm^,  vol.  ",  p   C70. 

dvnastv- 
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dynasty.  The  sacred  edifices  were  spared;  but  of 
these,  the  massy  pile  of  the  shomadoo,  which  consti- 
tutes the  ornament  of  the  present  as  it  did  of  the  for- 
mer city,  has  alone  been  kept  in  repair.  The  old  city 
of  Pegu  appears  to  have  been  a  quadrangle,  each  side 
measuring  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  wall  has  been 
about  thirty  feet  high,  and  its  breadth,  at  the  base, 
about  forty  ;  but  constructed  only  of  brick,  and  ce- 
mented with  clay.* 

Prome.~\  —  Prome  is  a  considerable  city,  and  proba- 
bly next  to  the  capital  in  extent  and  population. 
Rangoon,  the  chief  port  of  the  Birman  empire,  is  of 
recent  foundation,  but  supposed  to  contain  30,000  in- 
habitants. This  town  serves  as  an  asylum  for  insol- 
vent debtors  from  the  different  settlements  of  India, 
and  is  crowded  with  foreigners  of  desperate  fortunes. 
Here  are  to  be  found  fugitives  from  all  the  countries 
of  the  east,  and  of  all  complexions.  Hindoos,  Mon- 
guls,  Persians,  Persees,  Armenians,  Portugueze,  French, 
and  English,  all  mingle  here,  and  are  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  commerce.  The  members  of  this 
discordant  multitude  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  unlimited  freedom  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. The  Catholics,  Mahomedans,  &.c.  perform  the 
rites,  and  publickly  celebrate  the  festivals  of  their  re- 
ligion without  any  molestation  from  the  Birmans,  who 
have  no  inclination  to  make  proselytes  ;  and  in  esta- 
blishing universal  liberty  of  conscience,  these  tolerant 
pagans  furnish  an  excellent  lesson  to  many  nations 

I        J  */ 

that  profess  Christianity.  Rangoon  is  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  great  river,  Irra\vacly  ;  and  scarcely  any 

*  Symes,  vol.  2,  p.  51,  52,  53.  Pegu  is  now  re-building  by  orders  of 
the  monarch.  Ibid.  vol.  '2,  p.  58.  Mr.  Wood  found  the  latitude  of  Fegu 
«.j  be  17°  -10'  north  and  longitude  90°  11'  15"  cast. 

port 
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port  in  the  world  possesses  greater  advantages  for 
ship-building.  Teak,  the  most  durable  wood  that  is 
known,  and  the  best  adapted  for  the  construction  of 
ships,  is  produced  in  the  forests  of  the  Birman  empire 
in  inexhaustible  abundance.  The  river  is  commodious  : 
the  shipwrights  are  excellent  workmen  ;  the  labourers 
are  robust  and  vigorous  ;  and  the  whole  assemblage  of 
local  circumstances  appears  calculated  to  render  Ran- 
goon the  most  flourishing  sea-port  of  the  eastern 
world.*  Many  other  cities  of  considerable  note  might 
be  mentioned  ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Irrawady  arc 
decorated  with  numerous  towns  and  villages* 

Edijices.~\~~ Besides  the  Shamadoo,  already  described, 
there  are  several  other  edifices,  as  temples,  palaces, 
8cc.  of  singularly  fantastic  architecture  and  rich  deco- 
ration.t 

History^ — The  Birman  dominions  were  partially 
known  to  classical  geography.  The  southern  part 
appears  to  have  been  the  Golden  Chersonesus  of  the 
Greeks,  described  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  utmost  boun- 
dary of  ancient  knowledge  towards,  the  east.J  The 
Europeans  had  no  precise  ideas  of  the  country,  or  of 
the  people,  before  the  Portuguese  discoveries  opened 
a  way  to  the  Oriental  regions;  but  since  that  period, 
the  Birmahs,  or  Binnans,  have  been  known  as  a  war- 
like people,  and  Ava  as  the  capital  of  their  kingdom; 
and  their  recent  history  displays  the  origin  of  a  new  and 

*  Col.  Svmcs's  description  of  Rangoon.   Embassy,  vol.  12,  cli.  7. 

t  See  Col.  Symes's  description  of  religious  edifices  in  the  vicinity  of 
Uiuruerapoora.  lie  admires  in  particular,  the  immense  profusion  of  gild- 
ing. Embury,  vol.  ?>,  p.  10T,  \c. 

%  Gossclin's  Geographic  des  CJrecs,  p.  1;>9.  This  judicious  writer  found'* 
his  aimumnts  en  lliu  correspondence  of  Ptolemy's  three  rivers  with  the 
ihrci'  principal  niout,lis  of  the  iirauady,  U'.d  other  characteristic  features. 

VOL.  :v.  -  great 
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great  Asiatic  power,  preponderant  in  Ex'terior  India, 
The  Birmans  appear  to  have  been  formerly  subject  to 
the  king  of  Pegu,  but  having  revolted,  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Ava,  and  at   last  reduced  Pegu 
to  become  tributary.  The  Portugueze,  who  had  formed 
settlements  in   those  countries,  engrossed  their  trade 
and  influenced  their  politics,  until  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Dutch,  who  obtained  establishments  in  various 
parts  of  the  Birman  territory:  the  English  also  had 
factories  at  Sirian  and  Ava.     This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued till  1740,  when  a  civil  war  arose,  during  which 
the  British  factory  at  Sirian  was  destroyed.     The  Pe- 
guese,  having  procured  some  European  aids,  gained, 
in  1730  and  1731,  some   important  victories   over  the 
Birmans;  and  in  1753,  Ava  was  besieged  and  captured. 
The  Birman   king  was  reduced  to  captivity;  but  two 
of  his  sons  escaped  to  Siam.     The  king  of  Pegu,  hav- 
ing completed   the  conquest  of  Ava,  returned  to  hi* 
own  country,  leaving  one  of  his  brothers  to  govern  the 
late  capital  of  the  Birman  kingdom.     All  wore  the  as- 
pect of  tranquil  submission,  when  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared one  of  those  extraordinary  characters,  who  are 
destined    by    Providence    to    effect    revolutions,  and 
change  the   fate   of  empires.     Alomnra,  a  Birman  of 
low  extraction,  being  chief  of  a  small  village,  was  con- 
tinued in   that  office   by   the  conquerors.     This  man, 
svith  about  \00  devoted  .followers,  determined  to  libe- 
rate  their  country,   took    the    field,   defeated   several 
band.s  of  Peguese,  and  in    1733,  made  himself  master 
of  Ava.  At  last,  Binga  Delli,  king'of  Pegu,  advanced  in 
person  against  the  Birman  patriot.     The  war  was  car- 
ried on,  not  only  by  land,  but  by  fleets  of  boats  on  the 
great  river    Irrawady.      These   war-boats,    which  are 
t'ormed   out  of  the   solid    trunk   of   the    teak-tree,  arc- 
fro  m 
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from  SO  to  100  feet  in  length,  but  seldom  exceed 
eight  feet  in  breadth.  They  curry  from  fifty  to  sixty 
rowers,  each  provided  with  a  sword  and  lance,  with 
about  thirty  soldieis  armed  with  muskets,  and  a 
piece  of  cannon  mounted  on  the  prow.  The  attack 
is  impetuous,  and  is  chiefly  conducted  by  grappling, 
so  that  their  naval  engagements  revive  the  image  of 
those  of  classical  antiquity.  The  fleet  of  Pegu  being 
in  one  of  those  close  combats  totally  defeated  by  that 
of  the  Binnans,  Alompra  founded  the  town  of  Ran- 
goon, which  signifies,  "  victory  achieved."  Proceed- 
ing in  his  conquests,  he  took  Sirian  in  1756;  and  in 
the  month  of  January  in  the  following  year,  he  invest- 
ed the  capital  city  of  Pegu,  which,  after  a  siege  of 
about  three  months,  was  taken  and  razed  to  the 
ground,  the  sacred  edifices  alone  being  spared.  Alom- 
pra  soon  after  subdued  the  whole  kingdom,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Siam.  Being  resolved,  in  the  next  place,  to 
chastise  the  Siamese,  who  had  supported  his  enemies, 
he  dispatched  a  fleet  against  the  seaport  of  Merghi, 
which  was  taken  without  difficulty,  and  the  conquest 
was  followed  by  that  of  Tanaserim.  The  victor  then  ad- 
vanced against  the  capital  of  Siam  ;  but  two  days  after 
the  siege  had  commenced,  this  warlike  founder  of  the 
present  empire  of  the  Birmans  died  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age,  A.  D.  1760,  regretted  by  his  people,  who 
venerated  him  as  their  deliverer.  This  s;reat  and  victo- 

O 

rious  monarch  wras  succeeded  by  his  son,  Namdogee, 
who  reigned  only  four  years,  leaving  an  infant  son, 
whose  uncle,  Shembuen,  second  son  of  the  great 
Alompra,  assumed  the  regency,  and  afterwards  seized 
the  throne.  The  usurper,  in  order  to  divert  the  na- 
tional attention,  declared  war  against  Siam ;  and  in 
)76(>,  two  Birman  armies  having  entered  that  kina;- 

c?  o 

2  i  2  dom, 
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dorn,  defeated  the  Siamese  troops,  took  the  capital, 
and  reduced  the  whole  country  to  subjection.*  These 
rapid  conquests  havirrg  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
court  of  Pekin,  a  Chinese  army  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance against  the  Birmans,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
further  aggrandisement.  The  expedition,  however, 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  Chinese  were  totally  de- 
feated, and  the  greatest  part  of  their  troops  that- 
escaped  the  sword  of  the  Birmans,  Were  made  prison- 
ers. Policy  spared  the  captives,  who  were  encou- 
raged to  marry  Birman  wives,  and  to  settle  in  the 
country.  In  1771,  Siam  recovered  its  independency. 
The  subsequent  contests  between  the  Birmans  and 
that  kingdom,  are  concisely  related  in  the  sketch  of 
Siamese  history.  Shembueii  died  at  Ava  in  1776,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Changuza.  This  prince 
having,  by  his  tyrannical  conduct,  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects,  was,  in  1782,  slain  by  conspira- 
tors ;  and  Shembuen  M inderagee,  the  present  mo- 
narch, brother  of  the  decease:!  Shembuen,  and  conse- 
quently a  third  son  of  the  great  Alompra,  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Birman  empire.  This  monarch  re- 
moved the  seat  of  government  from  Ava,  and  founded 
the  new  capital  Ummerapoora,  which,  although  of 
so  recent  a  date,  has  already  become  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  of  Exterior  India.  In  1783,  M  inde- 
ragee added  Arracan  to  his  dominions  :  the  conquest 
\vas  speedily  effected.,  and  the  booty  highly  valued, 
being  an  image  of  burnished  brass,  the  sacred  repre- 
sentation of  Gandma,  the  Boodh  of  the  Hindoos/)- 

*  Sec  Historical  Sketch  of  Slain. 

t  Col.  S\  me.s's  Embassy,  vol.  1.  p.  £>5;i.  Thi^  itnngc  is  about  ten  fet-t 
hijil),  :md  is  rhiced  in  a  magnificent  tt  mple,  which  was  not  finished  when 
C.ol.  Synieo  was  at  I  iiinierai>ooni.  Embassy,  vol.  3.  j>.  117. 

After 
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After  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  Slam,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  various  success,  the  treaty  of  1793  fixed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Siamese  and  the  Birman  domi- 
nions. The  history  of  the  Birman  court  exhibits  the 
same  picture  as  most  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties  :  the 
elder  branch  of  the  family  was  immediately  set  aside, 
two  sons  of  the  great  Alompra  having  successively  de- 
throned their  nephews  :  every  reign  has  been  an  usur- 
pation, although  the  diadem  has  not  been  removed 
from  the  race  of  the  warlike  and  victorious  founder.* 

Religion.] — The  Birmans  profess  the  Hindoo  reli- 
gion of  the  sect  of  Boodh,  which  appears  to  be  of 
greater  antiquity,  and  more  widely  diffused  than  that 
of  Brama.  Of  course1  they  believe  in  the  metempsy- 
chosis, supposing  that  rhc  souls,  which,  after  various 
transmigrations,  are  found  radically  vicious,  will  be 
condemned  to  lasting  punishment,  while  the  good 
will  enjoy  eternal  happiness.  They  esteem  mercy  the 
chief  attribute  of  the  Divinity;  and  the  doctrines  of 
Boodh  severely  censure  the  sacrifice  of  cattle,  or  even 
the  depriving  of  any  being  of  life. t 

Governine)ii.~]— The  government,  like  all  those  of 
Asia,  is  despotic.  There  arc  no  hereditary  dignities. 
The  tfaloc,  or  chain,  is  the  badge  of  nobility;  and  the 
number  of  strings,  or  divisions,  three,  six,  nine,  or 
twelve,  denote  the  gradations  of  rank:  the  monarch 
alone  wears  twenty-four.  The  royal  establishment  is 
arranged  with  punctilious  attention  ;  and  the  business 

*  Tliis  abstract  ot  l>in;ian  history  is  collected  from  Coi.  Symes's  Em- 
bassy to  Ava,  vol.  1. 

t  Monastcrio  are  inmicroiis,  and  the  Uirman  priests  live  in  a  state  ot' 
celibacy  ;  but  female  convents  :ire  suppressed,  bein^  considered  as  in- 
jurious  to  population.  Col.  Symcs's  LunlK^sy,  vol.  J,  p.  116  and  J2'2. 
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of  government  is  conducted  with  great  regularity  and 
precision.*  In  splendor  and  magnificence,  the  court 
of  Ummerapoora  appears  to  be  the  next  to  that  of 
Pekin,  and  considerably  superior  to  that  of  Jeddo.f 

iaa'6.] — The  Birman  system  of  jurisprudence  is  re- 
presented by  Colonel  Symes  as  replete  with  good  sense, 
and  excelling  every  other  Hindoo  code.  Trial  by  ordeal, 
however,  must  be  considered  as  one  of  its  absurdities. 
Many  of  the  Birman  laws  are  too  severe,  especially 
that  which  punishes  insolvency  with  slavery,  and,  by 
including  relatives  sometimes  in  the  bond,  causes 
an  innocent  wife  or  daughter  to  be  dragged  from  a 
peaceful  home,  and  sold  for  the  purposes  of  prostitu- 
tion.^ The  law  which  punishes  the  desertion  or  cow- 
ardice of  a  soldier,  by  the  execution  of  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  parents,  whatever  may  be  its  tendency  to 
promote  fidelity  and  courage,  is  almost  without  a  pa- 
rallel for  cruel  ty.§ 

Army  and  navy,']— The  standing  army  is  inconsi- 
derable ;  but  as  every  man  is  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice, it  is  impossible  to  compute  the  force  that  may 
be  raised. ||  In  time  of  war,  the  viceroys  le\y  one 
recruit  from  a  certain  number  of  houses,  which  other- 
wise pay  a  fine,  equivalent  to  about  forty  pounds 
sterling.  The  family  of  the  soldier  are  considered  as 

*  The  splendor  of  tlic  court  of  Ummerapoora  appears  to  surpass  that 
of  Japan,  and  to  rank  next  to  that  of  Pekin,  Compare  Byrnes  with  Thun- 
berg. 

t  Compare  Col.  Symes's  account  of  the  embassy  to  Ava,  with  that 
-.vhich  Thunberg  has  given  of  the  reception  of  the  Dutch  at  the  court  of 
the  emperor  of  Japan. 

J  Col.  Symes,  vol.  '•!.  p.  328.  §  Ibid.  vol.  2,  p,  360. 

||  Grants  of  laud,  offices,  &c.  include  the  obligation  of  military  ser- 
vice, and  consequently  the  Birman  empire  exhibits  a  picture  somewhat  re- 
sembling  that  of  Europe  under  the  feudal  system,  Col.  Symes's  Embassy 
to  Ava,  vol.  2.  p.  335,  356. 

hostages, 
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hostages,  and  in  case  of  his  cowardice  or  desertion, 
suffer  death.  The  infantry  are  not  regularly  clothed, 
but  are  armed  with  muskets  and  sabres:  the  cavalry 
have  spears  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length.  The  im- 
perial magazines  are  said  to  contain  about  £0.000  bad 
firelocks. 

Navy.~\ — The  war-boats  already  described  in  the  his- 
torical article,  amount  to  about  500  in  number,  and 
form  the  chief  branch  of  the  armed  force  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Revenue.] — The  revenue  arises  from  the  tenth  of  all 
produce  and  foreign  imports.  There  are  not  sufficient 
data  for  calculating  its  amount  ;  but  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, the  imperial  treasury  is  supposed  to  be 
immensely  rich. 

Commerce.'] — A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  be- 
tween Ummerapoora  and  China.*  The  exports  con- 
sist of  cotton,  ivory,  amber,  precious  stones,  and  other 
articles  ;  and  the  returns  are  made  in  raw  and  wrought 
silks,  velvets,  leaf-gold,  paper,  and  some  articles  of 
hardware.  European  broadcloths  and  cutlery,  coarse 
Bengal  muslins,  China-ware  and  glass,  are  also  im- 
ported by  foreigners.  The  inland  trade  is  very  consi- 
derable :  several  thousands  of  boats  being  employed 
in  carrying  rice  from  the  lower  provinces  for  the  sup- 
ply of  Ummerapoora,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  Birmans,  like  the  Thibettians,  have  no 
coin  :  silver  bullion  and  lead  are  the  common  cur- 
rency. The  trade  of  this  country  is  of  incalculable 
importance  to  British  India.  English  manufactures 
are  exported  to  Rangoon,  and  the  -eturns  are  made 
in  teak-timber,  so  indispensable  at  Calcutta. 

Manufactures."]-— The  chief  manufactures  are  of  the 

*   Col.  Svmes's  Embassy,  vol  3.  p.  273. 

-  I  4  ornamental 
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ornamental  kind  ;  and  the  Birmans  particularly  excel 
in  gilding.  At  Chagain,  is  a  manufacture  of  marble 
divinities.  The  material  is  remarkably  fine,  being  al- 
most transparent. 

Population.'] — The  population  of  the  Birman  empire 
is  estimated  by  Col.  Symes  at  17,000,000,  a  number 
which,  he  thinks,  is  not  widely  erroneous,  but  rather 
falling  short  of,  than  exceeding  the  truth.  He  ac- 
knowledges it,  however,  to  be  mere  conjecture,  found- 
ed on  the  information  which  he  received  of  the  num- 
ber of  towns  and  villages,  representing  them  as  amount- 
ing to  8000,  and  his  own  supposition  of  the  population 
that  each  might  contain.* 

Political  importance  and  relations.'] — From  the  enter- 
prising ambition  of  the  government,  and  the  daring 
courage  of  the  people,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Birman  empire  may,  at  no  very  distant  period,  extend 
itself  over  the  whole  of  Exterior  India,  unless  the  high 
ranges  of  mountains  should  prove  a  security  to  the 
united  kingdom  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China.  Siarn, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia,  are  particularly  threatened,  and 
the  Birmans  may  perhaps  become  not  only  formidable 
to  China,  but  troublesome  neighbours  to  Bengal.  The 
superiority  of  European  arms  and  tactics,  however, 
must  prevent  any  serious  apprehension  for  the  British 
possessions  from  any  Oriental  power. t 

Lanvuave.~\ — The  Birman  lantfuacre,  like   the  others 

o       o      -J  ^        o    ' 

of  Exterior  India,  has  been  little  investigated.  Its 
alphabet  represents  thirty-three  simple  sounds,  and 
it  is  written  from  left  to  right  like  those  of  Europe. 

*  Col.  Symes's  Embassy,  vol.  '.>.  p.  353. 

t  Col.  Symes  justly  regards  the  Birraan  empire  as  the  second  Oriental 
power,  and  inferior  only  to  China.  From  its  contiguity  to  the  British  do- 
minions in  India,  it  becomes  of  very  great,  nv.:>ortaiicc  in  the  political  sys- 
tem of  thdt  quarter  of  the  globe.  Embassy  lo  Ava,  vol.  3.  p.  '280. 

Literature.']— 
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Literature] — The  Birman  literature  presents  a  spec- 
tacle, which  an  European  would  not  expect  to  meet 
with  beyond  the  Ganges.  Col.  Syrnes  was  astonished 
at  the  number  of  books  in  the  imperial  library,  which 
were  deposited  hi  about  100  iarge  chests.  An  adequate 
idea  of  this  repository  of  Oriental  learning,  will  be  best 
formed  from  .the  description  given  by  that,  intelligent 
traveller.  "  The  books,"  says  he,  "  were  regularly 
classed  ;  and  the  contents  of  each  chest  were  written 
in  gold  letters  on  the  lid.  The  librarian  opened 
two,  and  shewed  me  some  very  beautiful  writing  on 
their  leaves  of  ivory,  the  margins  of  which  were  orna- 
msntcd  with  flowers  of  gold,  neatly  executed.  I  saw 
also  some  books  written  in  the  ancient  Palli,  the  reli- 
gious text.*  Every  thing  seemed  to  be  arranged 
with  perfect  regularity,  and  I  was  informed,  that  there 
were  books  upon  divers  subjects,  more  on  divinity  than 
on  any  other;  but  history,  music,  medicine,  paint- 
ing, and  romance,  had  their  separate  treatises.  The 
volumes  were  disposed  under  distinct  heads,  regularly 
numbered  ;  and  if  all  the  other  chests  were  as  well 
filled  as  those  that  were  submitted  to  our  inspection, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  his  Birman  majesty  may  pos- 
sess a  more  numerous  library  than  any  potentate,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  borders  of  China.-j* 
\Vhata  vast  collection  of  Oriental  literature  unknown 
to  European  investigation  !  What  a  mass  of  curious 
information  relative  to  the  ancient  history,  the  mytho- 
logy, and  the  science  of  the  Orientals,  may  be  con- 
cealed in  this  repository  !  Almost  every  Jvioum,  or 
monastery,  possesses  a  library.  The  Birman  priests, 

*  The  Palii  seems  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Sangcrit.  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  I. 

f  ^v  me-.  \  ol.  .''.  p.  96. 

however, 
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however,  are  reckoned  inferior  to  the  Bramins  of  Hin- 
dostan  in  learning.  The  emperor  greatly  favours  the 
latter,  on  account  of  their  superior  knowledge ;  and 
most  of  the  grandees  entertain  some  of  them  con- 
stantly in  their  houses.*  It  is  not  improbable  that 
their  pretended  skill  in  astrology,  a  science  to  which 
the  Birmans,  like  the  other  Asiatics,  are  extremely 
addicted,  procures  for  the  Bramins  this  pre-eminence. 
Manners  and  customs.^ — The  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Birmans,  modelled  by  a  similar  religion  and 
government,  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  other  Orientals,  with  shades  of  dif- 
feence  arising  from  more  minute  and  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Polygamy  is  prohibited  by  the  Birman 
laws  ;  but  concubinage  is  allowed  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
ten  t.-f-  The  passion  of  jealousy,  so  general  in  the  East, 
seems  here  to  be  almost  unknown.  The  females  are 
not  immured  in  ha  rams,  nor  surrounded  with  guards, 
but  enjoy  the  same  freedom  as  in  European  countries. 
But  in  other  respects  they  have  great  cause  to  com- 
plain of  their  treatment.  The  law  stamps  a  degrad- 
ing distinction  between  the  sexes:  the  evidence  of  a 
woman  is  not  considered  as  of  equal  weight  with  that 
of  a  man  ;  nor  is  a  female  even  suffered  to  enter  a 
court  of  justice,  but  is  obliged  to  deliver  her  testi- 
mony on  the  outside.  The  custom  of  letting  their 
women  to  strangers,  has  long  been  practised  :  it  is  not 
esteemed  shameful,  nor  is  the  woman  thought  disho- 
noured. It  is  said  that  these  temporary  wives  are 
seldom  unfaithful  to  their  foreign  masters ;  and  they 
are  often  found  useful  in  transacting  their  business. 
But  neither  the  woman,  nor  the  female  children  which 

*  Col.  Syraes,  vol.  1.  p.  1>3-1,  and  vol.  2    p.  HO. 
+  Col.  Synic?,   vo'.  '2.  p.  31'!, 
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they  may  bear,  can  be  taken  out  of  the  country.  On 
this  subject,  the  Jaw  is  extremely  rigorous,  and  the 
officers  of  the  custom-house  exceedingly  vigilant. 
The  emigration  of  the  male  sex  is  permitted  ;  but  that 
of  females  is  strictly  prohibited,  being  considered  as 
tending  to  weaken  the  state  by  diminishing  tlie  sources 
of  population. 

National  character."]— The  Birmans,  although  living 
under  the  same  parallels  as  the  people  of  Bengal,  and 
T separated  from  them  only  by  an  inconsiderable  bar- 
rier, display  a  total  opposition  of  character.  They  are 
bold  and  enterprising,  lively,  inquisitive,  active,  iras- 
cible, and  impatient.  In  war,  they  display  the  fero- 
city of  savages :  in  peace,  they  shew  considerable 
gentleness  and  civilization.  Their  edifices  and  barges, 
constructed  in  a  singular  style  of  Oriental  elegance, 
attest  the  excellence  of  their  genius,  which  seems  to 
want  nothing  but  culture. 


ASIATIC 
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A  HE  Asiatic  islands  present  a  perplexed  field  for 
investigation.  Various  arrangements  have  been  formed 
by  geographers  in  order  to  elass  them  in  distinct  and 
appropriate  groups;  and  different  names  have  been 
given  to  these  classifications.  In  this  compendious 
exhibition  of  the  world,  I  shall  not  presume  to  tres- 
pass oa  the  time,  the  patience,  and  the  pockets  of  my 
readers,  by  useless  and  tedious  discussions  concerning 
the  propriety  of  arrangements  and  general  names, 
but 'shall  endeavour  to  describe  geographical  objects 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  nature  pre- 
sents them  to  view.  Those  nearest  to  China  and  In- 
dia, I  shall,  therefore,  designate  by  the  well-known 
appellation  of  Oriental  islands,  and  arrange  them  in 
six  grand  divisions:  1st.  the  islands  or  empire  of 
Junan  ;  2d,  the  Philippines;  .'3d,  the  large  isle  of 
Borneo;  4th,  the  Celebes;  5th,  the  Moluccas,  or 
Spice  Islands;  (Jth,  the  isles  of  Sunda,  or  the  Su- 
mi.tian  chain,  extending  as  an  immense  barrier  in 
iVont  of  those  widely  scattered  regions.  This  plan  of 
division  appears  the  most  conformable  to  their  geo- 
graphical position,  and  no  arrangement  can  be  at  once 
adapted  to  their  situation,  relative  extent,  and  politi- 
cal, or  moral  importance.  In  the  last  point  of  view, 
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Java  would  rank  the  next  to  Japan.  The  island  of 
Ceylon,  remote  from  all  these,  and  closely  connected 
with  India,  cannot  be  brought  under  any  of  these  di- 
visions, but  must  constitute  a  separate  article.  The 
immense  regions  stretching  far  to  the  south  of  Asia, 
and  the  numerous  islands  widely  scattered  in  the  vast 
Pacific  Ocean,  shall  here  be  arranged  under  the  ra- 
tional divisions  and  scientific  appellations  of  Australa- 
sia and  Polynesia,  unexceptionable  and  approximate 
terms,  the  former,  expressive  of  a  southerly  situation, 
the  latter,  of  an  ac;G:re2;ate  number  of  islands.  These 

O  O         O 

names  were  invented  half  a  century  ago  by  a  writer 
equally  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  his  erudition, 
the  clearness  of  his  comprehension,  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgement,  and  the  elegance  and  precision  of  his 
taste.*  Their  evident  propriety  has  caused  them  to 
be  adopted  by  several  eminent  geographers;  and  if 
Australasia  and  Polynesia  be  not  admitted  as  grand 
divisions,  all  those  extensively  dispersed  islands  must 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  the  Asiatic  isles,  or  the 
more  vague  appellation  of  new  discoveries.f  Geogra- 
phical systems  and  names,  however,  produce  no  change 
in  the  objects ;  and  notwithstanding  the  divisions  here 
adopted,  the  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  classing 
the  descriptions  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  connec- 
tion and  consistency,  as  no  scientific  arrangement  of 
those  parts  of  the  world  is  yet  established  by  general 
acceptation. 

*  Le  President  Du  Brosse.  Hif-t  de  la  Navigation  des  Tcrres  AUJ- 
trales,  torn.  1. 

t  In  GutLrie'i  gramniar  ilwy  ;tre  designated  by  the  name  of  new  dis- 
coveries. 

<i  JAPAN. 
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JAPAN. 

The  group  of  islands  which  forms  the  empire  of 
Japan,  surpasses  all  the  other  Oriental  isles  in  political 
and  moral  importance.  Except  China,  none  of  the  ex- 
isting monarchies  of  Asia  can  claim  a  superior  rank  ; 
and  perhaps  none  of  the  countries  of  that  extensive 
and  celebrated  continent  is  more  calculated  to  excite 
curiosity,  from  the  singularity  of  its  government,  its 
numerous  population,  its  progress  in  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized life,  and  the  peculiar  manners  of  its  people. 

The  empire  of  Japan  extends  from  the  30th  to 
the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  131st 
to  the  142d  degree  of  east  longitude,  and  consists 
of  three  principal  islands,  with  a  number  of  others 
of  inconsiderable  extent.  Nipon  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  extending  in  length  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  about  750  English  miles ;  but  so  nar- 
row, that  its  medial  breadth  cannot  be  estimated 
at  more  than  eighty  miles,  although  it  may  perhaps 
be  about  150  in  two  projecting  parts.  The  other 
chief  islands  are  Kiusm  and  Sikokf.  The  length 
of  the  former  is  about  140,  and  its  breadth  about 
ninety  miles  in  the  broadest  part.  Sikokf  is  about 
ninety  miles  in  length,  by  forty-live  in  breadth.  To 
the  north  of  Tsipon  is  JefFo,  another  large  island, 
which  has  received  some  Japanese  colonies,  and  is 
subject  to  Japan.  But  the  native  inhabitants  are  a 
savage  people  ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  foreign 
conquest,  rather  than  a  part  of  this  civilized  empire. 

Face  of  the  country.'} — In  Japan,  the  face  of  the 
country  is  extremely  picturesque.  Although  there 
are  plains  of  considerable  extent,  it  may  in  general  be 
said  to  consist  of  mountains,  eminences,  and  valleys. 
It  is  also  agreeably  clivc;rsiHcd  with  numerous  rivers 

and 
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and  rivulets,  and  with  various  and  singular  tribes  of 
vegetation.  The  coasts  have  an  appearance  scarcely 
less  romantic  than  the  country,  being  almost  every 
where  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  surrounded  by  a 
turbulent  sea.  The  ranges  of  mountains  are  nume- 

O 

rous,  and  some  of  them  of  considerable  elevation, 
being  covered  \vith  snow  almost  throughout  the  year.* 
Many  of  the  mountains  are  cultivated  in  terraces,  and 
others  are  covered  with  forests  :  most  of  them  abound 
with  evergreen  trees  and  chrystalline  springs,  and 
there  are  several  volcanoes.  In  the  surrounding  seas 
are  also  several  volcanic  islands.^ 

Rivers.] — The  Japanese  rivers  have  not  been  accu- 
rately delineated.  The  Oringawa  is  represented  as 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  dangerous  in  the  country. 
The  Fusigawa  and  the  Sackgawa,  are  also  large  and 
rapid  rivers.  The  Jedogavva  passes  by  Osaka,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  several  bridges  of  cedar  of  100  or 
120  yards  in  length.  Several  others  are  enumerated 
by  Koempfer;  but  our  geography  of  this  celebrated 
empire  is  far  from  being  complete.  Japan  does  not 
present  any  instances  of  inland  navigation  ;  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  country  prevents  the  cutting  of 
canals  ;  and  the  proximity  of  the  sea  on  all  sides  ren 
tiers  them  unnecessary. 

Mineralogy."] — The  mineralogy  of  Japan,  comprises 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  tin  ;  but  brass  is  rare, 
the  calamine  being  imported  from  Tonquin.  Among 
the  fossils  are  beautiful  flesh-coloured  steatite,  porce- 
lain-clay, pumice,  arbestos,  and  white  marble.  In 

*  The  inounidiii    of  Fusi,   which  i3  seen  from  the  road  between  Miaco 
and   .leddo,   was  covered   mith   snow  on    t'ie  29th  of  May,     Thunberg's 
L'rav.  vol.  3,  p.  212: 
+  KcerapfiM',  vol.  1,  p.  166. 
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gold,  J.apau  is  one  of  the  most  opulent  countries  in 
the  world.  The  richest  mine  and  the  finest  gold  is 
said  to  be  near  .Sado,  in  the  large]  island  of  Nipon. 
!3ut  in  order  that  this  metal  may  not  lose  its  value, 
the  digging  of  more  than  a  certain  quantity  is  prohi- 
bited. Silver  appears  to  have  been  formerly  found  in 
greater  quantities  than  at  present,  as  it  was  once  a 
very  considerable  article  of  exportation  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent great  sums  in  dutatoons  are  imported  from  the 
settlements  of  the  Dutch  East-India  Company.  Cop- 
per is  common  in  every  part  of  the  empire;  and  is  in 
general  richly  intermingled  with  gold.  This  metal 
constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  is  exported  in  great  quantities  by  the 
Dutch  and  Chinese  merchants.  Iron  is  much  scarcer; 
but  it  is  found  in  Uvo  or  three  of  the  provinces.  No 
mine  of  any  metal  whatever  can  be  opened  without 
the  imperial  permission,  and  when  that  is  obtained, 
two-thirds  of  the  produce  belong  to  the  emperor,  and 
one-third  to  the  proprietor.*  Under  such  a  regula- 
tion, when  the  expences  of  working  are  considered, 
mining  cannot  be  a  very  profitable  speculation  to  the 
subject. 

Mineral  icufers.l — There  are  in  Japan  several  mineral 
waters,  which  the  inhabitants  use  for  the  cure  of  di- 
vers disorders.  Those  of  Omsen  and  Ohamma  seem 
to  be  among  the  most  celebrated. f 

Soi/.~\ — The  soil  is  in  general  rocky  and  barren  :  the 
country  owes  its  fertility  to  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  the  frequent  rains  that  moisten  its  sur- 
face. 

Climate.'] — The  climate  of  Japan  is  far  from  being 

*  Thunberg,  vol.  4.  t  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  10'.'. 

agreeable  ; 
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agreeable:  the  heat  in  summer  is  extremely  violent; 
and,  were  it  not  mitigated  by  the  cooling  influence 
of  the  sea-breezes,  would  be  almost  insupportable. 
Thunberg,  however,  does  not.  appear  to  have  ever 
experienced  the  heats  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa.  Those  regions  are  not  cooled  by  any 
breezes  from  the  sea  ;  and  from  every  circumstance 
of  situation,  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  are  subject 
to  heats  far  more  intense  than  those  of  Japan.  From 
our  author's  thermometrical  observations,  it  appears 
that  at  Nangasaki,  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  in  Au- 
gust was  98°,  and  in  January,  the  severest  cold  was 
35°.  The  north  and  north-east  winds,  however,  in 
winter,  are  extremely  sharp;  and  during  the  whole 
year  the  weather  is  very  changeable.  The  falls  of 
rain  are  hea.vy  and  frequent,  especially  in  the  rainy 
season,  which  commences  about  Midsummer.*  Tem- 
pests, earthquakes,  and  hurricanes,  are  also  common 
in  Japan. t 

Vegetable  productions.']— On  account  of  the  vast  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  paying  the  utmost  attention  to  the  introduction  and 
culture  of  every  article  that  can  contribute  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  man,  the  vegetable  productions  are  vari- 
ous; and  notwithstanding  the  infertility  of  the  soiL 
the  industry  of  the  Japanese  renders  them  abundant. 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buck-wheat,  are  cultivated  in 
many  parts  :_but  rice  is  the  chief  grain.  Various  kinds 
ofgarden-vegetablcs  also  abound,  among  which  may  be 

*  Thunberg's  Trav.  vol.  3.  p.  23-1.  See  Thunberg's  thermometrical 
•bservations,  vol  3.  p.  '237,  &C. 

t  From  Thunberg's  observations,  tke  climate  of  Japan  appears  fery 
disagreeable  and  severe  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  beat  which 
sometimes  prevails,  would  resemble  that  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

VOL.  IY.  -  «  reckoned, 
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reckoned,  beans,  peas,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  potatoe,  different  from  those  of  Europe. 
Among  their  fruits  may  be  reckoned  different  kinds 
of  oranges  ;  and  they  have  two  sorts  of  mulberry- 
trees,  one  of  which  is  valuable,  as  the  favorite  food  of 
the  silk-worm  ;  and  the  other,  for  its  fine,  white,  and 
fibrous  inner  bark,  which  is  manufactured  into  paper.* 
Tea  gro\vs  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In  general, 
there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  productions  of 
Japan,  and  those  of  China,  a  circumstance  probably 
owino;  to  the  mutual  interchange  of  useful  vegetables. 

o  o  o 

Indeed,  in  the  high  state  of  agriculture  in  those  two 
countries,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  productions  are 
indigenous,  especially  as  cotton,  indigo,  and  various 
other  articles,  which  are  probably  natives  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Asia,  are  here  cultivated  with  great 
success.  In  the  agricultural  system  of  China  and  Ja- 
pan, the  same  similarity  is  observable  as  in  the  nature 
of  their  productions.  In  Japan,  as  well  as  in  China, 
agriculture  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation ;  and, 
except  in  the  most  barren  and  unimprovable  spots,  the 
land  is  universally  cultivated. f  If  we  compare  Thun- 
berg's  account  of  Japan  with  the  relations  of  the  Bri- 
tish embassy  to  China,  it  will  appear,  that  the  terrace 
agriculture  is  more  generally  and  more  assiduously 
practised  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  country. :£ 
The  mountainous  surface  of  Japan  may  indeed  render 

*  Thunberg  observes,  that  tea  grows  spontaneously  in  creij  part  of 
the  country,  and  is  drank  at  all  times  of  the  day.  It  is  ground  to 
powder,  and  made  like  coffee.  Trav.  vol.  4.  p.  41,  &c. 

t  £>ee  Thunberg's  account  of  the  Japanese  agriculture,  which  seems  to 
excel  that  of  China.  Trav.  vol.  4.  p.  80,  &c. 

f  Compare  Thunberg,  vol.  4.  p.  80.  with  Barrow,  p.  568.  The  moun- 
tains of  Japan  are  for  the  most  part  cultivated  in  terraces  to  the  summits, 
Ihunberg,  ubi  supra. 

it 
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it  more  frequently  necessary;  and  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  considered,  that  the  British  embassy  traversed 
only  the  most  level  parts  of  China.  The  Japanese 
equal  the  Chinese  in  their  attention  to  the  collection 
and  management  of  manures,  in  the  nicety  of  their 
weeding,  and  in  all  the  minute  operations  of  agricul- 
tural industry.  The  tillage  system  is  more  general 
even  than  in  China.  In  Japan,  the  practice  of  uni- 
versal cultivation  prevails  almost  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  pasturage  and  cattle,  a  plan  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomy extremely  different  from  the  system  of  Euro- 
pean husbandry,  which  supposes  a  certain  proportion 
of  pasture-ground  necessary  for  the  production  of 
manure  for  the  arable  part  of  the  farm.  The  want  of 
cattle,  as  already  observed,  accounts  for  the  extraor- 
dinary attention  paid  to  the  collection  of  manure  both 
in  China  and  Japan.  To  these  remarks  on  the  vege- 
table system  of  this  singular  empire,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add,  that  timber  is  far  from  being  plentiful, 
as  so  hiorh  a  state  of  cultivation  admits  of  few  forests, 

O  * 

except  those  which  decorate  some  of  the  mountains. 
In  those  high  central  parts,  the  most  remarkable  tree 
is  the  rhus  vernix,  or  varnish  tree,  from  the  bark  oi 
which  exudes  a  resinous  gum,  supposed  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  and  inimitable  var- 
nish, so  greatly  admired  in  every  country  of  Europe, 

Zoology.] — The  zoology  of  Japan  is  a  barren  subject. 
The  agricultural  system  of  that  country,  as  already 
observed,  almost  excludes  the  breeding  of  cattle  ;  and 
a  country  so  thickly  peopled,  as  well  as  so  highly 
cultivated,  leaves  little  room  for  the  propagation  of 
wild  animals.  The  quadrupeds  are  consequently  few 
in  number.  Neither  sheep  nor  goats  are  found  in  the 
2  K  2  empire. 
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empire;*  but  the  abundance  of  silk  and  cotton  com- 
pensates the  want  of  wool.  No  swine  are  seen,  ex- 
cept a  few  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nangasaki.  The 
number  of  horses  is  inconsiderable,^  and  still  fewer 
horned  cattle  are  seen.  The  Japanese  use  neither 
their  flesh  nor  their  milk  ;  and  where  any  are  seen, 
they  are  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.^ 
The  food  of  the  people  consists  almost  entirely  of  fish, 
fowl,  and  vegetables.  A  few  cloo:s  and  cats  are  kept : 

O  *^  1- 

a  few  wolves  appear  in  the  mountainous-  regions  ;  and 
foxes  are  met  with  in  different  parts. || 

Natural  curiosities.']— The  natural  curiosities  of  this 
interesting  country  have  not  been  explored,  as  few 
Europeans  have  visited  the  interior. 

Antiquities  ] — The  temples  and  palaces  of  the  Ja- 
panese having  always  been  of  a  slight  construction, 
and  generally  of  wood,  no  monuments  of  antiquity 
can  remain.  The  delightful  mountain  of  Jesan,  which 
is  esteemed  a  sacred  place,  and  is  said  to  be  decorated 
with  .SOOO  temples,  may  be  considered  as  a  curiosity 
of  Pagan  superstition,  as  may  also  their  monstrous 
idols,  which  will,  in  another  place,  be  mentioned. 

CHIEF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

JcJdo.'] — The  largest  and  most  populous  city  of  Japan,, 
is  Jeddo,  the  seat  of  the  Kube,  or  secular  emperor,  it 
indeed  it  be,  as  the  Japanese  assured  Mr.  Thunberg, 
no  less  than  twenty-one  leagues,  or  sixty-three  miles 
in  circuii,§  it  is  far  the  most  extensive  city  in  the 
world  ;  but  if;  must  be  supposed  that  these  dimensions 

*  Thuiiberg's  Trnv.  vol.  3.  p.  2?.  t     Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  9-1,  95, 

f  Ibid,  vol.  ;;.   p.  '22  and  1,37. 

||  Wolves  are  so  rare,  that  ons  wai  brought  to  Jeddo  as  a  curiosity. 
Thunberg,  vol.  3,  p.  137,, 

j  TliunbcTg's  Trav.  \-oI,  3,  j>,  19)-,  and  vol.  3,  p.  202i 

arc. 
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are  loosely  estimated,  and  comprise  many  neighbour- 
ing villages  ;  and  our  author  remarks,  that  on  one 
side,  the  suburbs  extend  the  length  of  six  miles  along 
the  shore.*  He  also  informs  us,  that  from  a  com- 
manding eminence,  in  that  part  which  constitutes  the 
imperial  residence,  he  and  the  other  persons  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  embassy,  had  a  most  delightful  prospect 
of  the  \vholc  of  that  immense  city,  which  he  says  may 
vie  with  Peking  Jeddo  is  situated  on  a  bay,  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  which  is  very  shallow  and  muddy.  The  largest 
vessels  frequently  lie  at  anchor  at  the  distance  of  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  city,  others  at  about  six  miles; 
and  several  hundreds  of  small  craft  and  boats  were 
seen  ranged  in  rows  according  to  their  different  sizes 
and  burdens.  From  such  situation,  it  is  evident  that 
this  metropolis  of  Japan  is  secure  from  any  naval  at- 
tack. The  streets  of  Jeddo  are  long,  straight,  and  re- 
gular: many  of  them  are  from  80  to  100  feet  in 
breadth,  and  divided  at  certain  distances  by  gates, 
where  is  commonly  placed  a  high  hidden  on  which  the 
watchman  can  ascend  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
any  appearance  of  five.J  The  houses  are  only  one,  or, 
«it  the  most,  two  stories  high,  and  are  here,  as  in  every 
other  part  of  Japan,  generally  constructed  of  wood 
and  plaster,  and  white- washed,  or  painted,  so  as  to 
have  exactly  the  resemblance  of  stone.  They  consist 
only  of  one  large  room,  which  is  divided  at  p  ensure 
into  different  apartments,  by  screens  ingeniously  con- 

*  Tlmnherg,  vol.  3.  p.  103. 

t  Thimberg,  vol.  3.  p.  194,  aixl  28?.  It  roust,  honv.'tr,  be  observed, 
that  Tliunbt'rg  had  never  been  a>  !'•  A, "/'and  couid  lonn  iiii  iota  ol  thai 
city  onty  from  the  descriptions  g<vcr.  rjj,  oti  ers. 

$  Conflagrations  are  Irttjuevit  at  Jcikio,  auu  tr.iuy  oi  the  iioa.-es  lm»-e  n 
large  vat  of  water  placed  at  tht:  top,  as  well  as  warebuusts  of  >:<>.ic  ad- 
joining, for  tLc  preservation  ol" merchandise.  TLuuLcr-j'a  1'rav.  vol.  S. 
p.  ISO. 

C  K  3  trivcd, 
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ttived,  and  sliding  in  grooves.  Almost  every  house  has 
a  place  set  apart  for  bathing,  as  the  Japanese  are  fond 
of  personal  cleanliness ;  and  also  a  small  yard,  deco- 
rated with  a  little  mount,  some  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flower-pots.  The  windows  are  all  of  oiled  paper,  no 
glass  being  used  for  that  purpose;  and  neither  chim- 
nies  nor  stoves  are  known  in  the  country.  The  fires 
are  made  in  copper  kettles  of  various  sizes  ;  and  char- 
coal is  used  for  fuel ;  but  as  it  sometimes  smokes,  the 
apartment  becomes  dirty  and  black,  and  the  fumes  are 
extremely  pernicious  to  the  eyes.  The  Japanese  houses 
have  scarcely  any  furniture  ;  a  mattrass  stuffed  with 
cotton,  and  spread  on  the  floor-mat,  serves  them  fora 
bed  ;  and  chairs  are  unknown.  The  mats  for  their  floors 
are  of  a  fine  species  of  grass,  interwoven  with  rice 
straw.  The  decorations  of  their  rooms  consist  chiefly 
of  painted  paper,  sometimes  embellished  with  silver 
and  gold  :  with  this  both  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  are 
generally  covered.  The  city  of  Jeddo  is  exceedingly 
populous,  as  well  as  extensive  ;  and  an  immense  num- 
ber of  strangers  resort  hither  from  all  parts  of  Japan. 
When  the  princes  pay  their  annual  visits  to  the  empe- 
ror, several  hundreds,  and  sometimes  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  compose  each  retinue. 

The  front  rooms  of  the  houses  of  Jeddo,  and  other 
large  cities,  are  generally  either  work-shops  or  sale 
shops  ;  and  in  the  latter,  numerous  patterns  of  various 
kinds  of  goods  are  exposed.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  such  a  profusion  of  painting  and  gilding  is  dis- 
played as  iu  the  shops  aud  principal  streets  of  Pekin  ; 
nor  does  the  court  of  his  Japanese  majesty  exhibit  the; 
same  degree  of  splendor  as  that  of  the  emperor  of 
China.*  That  part  of  Jeddo  which  is  set  apart  for 

*  Compare  Thunberg's  and  Kcrmpfer's  accounts  of  Jeddo  with  Stauiu 
ton'baud  Barrow's  description  of  Pekin. 

the 
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the  imperial  residence,  is  indeed  of  vast  extent,  being 
said  to  be  fifteen  miles  in  circumference.*  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  fosses  and  stone  walls,  and  secured  by 
draw-bridges,  and  numerous  guards  of  soldiers,  who 
are  well  clothed,  and  armed  with  sabres,  &c.  after  the 
Japanese  manner.  At  one  of  the  gates,  the  daily 
guard  consists  of  1000  men  ;  and  a  long  line  of  sol- 
diers, ranged  on  each  side  of  the  way,  form  arc  ave- 
nue to  the  imperial  palace.  In  this  vast  inclosure  are 
lodged  the  families  of  the  Japanese  princes,  which  are 
constantly  retained  at  court  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity. 
Here  are  also  many  handsome  streets  composed  of  large 
houses  belonging  to  these  princes,  and  to  the  great 
officers  of  state.  The  interior  citadel  contains  the 
emperor's  palace,  and  that  of  the  hereditary  prince, 
which  are  separate  buildings,  defended  by  wide  ditches, 
stone  walls,  and  other  bulwarks.  The  emperor's  pa- 
lace is  situated  on  an  eminence;  and  although  it  oc- 
cupies a  large  space,  consists  of  only  one  story.  The 
large  saloon  is  (JOO  feet  long,  by  ^300  in  breadth.  None 
of  the  rooms  appear  to  have  any  furniture ;  but  the 
floors  were  covered  with  very  white  straw  mats.  The 
lacquered  cornices  and  doors,  with  the  gilding  of  the 
locks,  hinges,  &c.  seem  to  be  the  only  decorations. 
The  emperor  is  addressed  with  prostration, ^  but  has 
no  throne,  nor  other  regalia;  and,  like  all  the  princes 
of  the  country,  he  is  clothed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  opulent  inhabitants.  A  numerous  train  of  officers 
and  attendants  seem  to  constitute  the  whole  of  Japan- 
ese magnificence.^ 

Miaco.~\ — Miaco  is  the  ancient  capital,  and  by  rea- 
son of  its  central  situation,  the  most  commercial  city 

*  Thunberg,  vol.  3.  p.  189.  t  Thunberg,  vol.  3,  p.  193. 

J  Ibid,  vol.  3.  p.  207. 

1  n  4  of 
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of  Japan.  It  is  situated  on  a  level  plain,  of  abou't 
twelve  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  In  this  city  are  established  the  best  manu- 
facturers and  artists,  as  welJ  as  the  most  opulent  mer- 
chants. Here  are  excellent  manufactures  of  velvets 
and  silks,  interwoven  with  silver  and  gold.  The  cele- 
brated Japanese  copper  is  melted  and  refined  at  Mia- 
co  :  and  there  all  the  coin  is  struck.  There  are  various 
manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  and  those  of 
steel  are  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
of  which  their  incomparable  scy meters  are  a  proof.* 
The  palace  of  the  Dairi,  or  ecclesiastical  emperor,  is 
•within  the  city,  and  forms  a  distinct  quarter,  being 
of  a  great  extent,  and  encompassed  by  a  stone  wall 
and  a  ditch.  In  this  inclosure  the  Dairi  passes  his  life 
with  his  concubines,  priests,  and  attendants,  without 
ever  going  beyond  its  precincts.  Although  divested 
of  his  temporal  power,  he  is  still  too  great  and  too 
holy  to  be  seen  by  profane  eyes.  The  suburb  of  Fu- 
simi,  adjoining  to  Miaco,  is  about  nine  miles  in  length. 
The  only  carts  which  Thunberg  saw  in  Japan,  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  city. 

Nangasaki.] — Nangasaki  is  the  only  port  which  the 
Dutch  are  allowed  to  frequent;  and  both  they  and  the 
Chinese  are  laid  under  very  severe  restrictions.  The 
city  is  tolerably  large,  standing  on  a  bay,  in  a  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  coast.  The  Dutch  factory  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  island,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
fjom  the  city.  Mr.  Thunberg  passed  throng.!  several 
large  cities  in  his  journey  to  Jeddo:  and  populous 
towns  and  villages  appear  to  be  numerous.  The  roads 

-*  Thunberg,  vol.  S.  p.  141,  and  vol.  4.  p.  60.  This  author  says,  that 
the  Japanese  scymettrs  greatly  surpass  the  best  Spanish  blades,  and 
})f.;:[  a  very  hi^li  price,  vol.  -1.  p.  1-i. 
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arc  excellent,   being  never  cut  up  by  carriages:  and 
there  is  no  want  of  inns. 

Ilitionf\ — The  Japanese  are  undoubtedly  of  Chinese 
or  Tartaric  origin,  but  their  history  is  little  known  or 
investigated  by  Europeans;  and  Wing  almost  totally 
unconnected  with  that  of  all  the  lest  of  the  world,  it 
cannot  be  very  interesting.  Japan,  like  other  coun- 
tries, was  originally  divided  among  a  number  of  petty 
state?,  or  tribes,  which  were  governed  by  different 
chiefs,  and  in  process  of  time  united  under  one  head. 
The  history  of  their  monarehs  commences  about  G()0 
years  before  the  Christian  oera;  but  those  curly  record* 
may  be  considered  as  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Syn 
Mu  is  celebrated  in  the  Japanese  histories  as  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy.  lie  is  said  to  have  first 
reduced  the  different  principalities  to  one  political  sys- 
tem, to  have  modelled  their  government,  and  im- 
proved their  laws.  The  emperors  of  this  race  were 
designated  by  the  title  of  dairi,  and  unite;',  in  their 
persons,  all  spiritual  and  temporal  authority.  The  first 
attack  on  the  country  by  any  foreign  power,  is  said 
to  have  4been  made  in  the  year  79(J>  by  the  Tartars, 
who  over-ran  part  of  the  country,  but  were  at  last  to- 
tally exterminated.  Seventy-six  emperors  or' the  race 
of  Syn  Mu,  had  reigned  with  unlimited  authority  till 
about  the  year  1142,  when  a  revolution  happened, 
which  considerably  abridged  their  power,  and  effected 
a  material  change  in  the  system  of  government.  Civil 
commotions  having  risen  in  the  country,  \  oritomo,  a 
brave  commander  and  general  of  the  imperial  army, 
reduced  <he  reb  !s;  but  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  military  foree  of  the  er.jpir..,  aud  master  of 
the  affections  of  the  soldiery,  i.e  arrogated  to  himself 
a.  great  past  of  the  authority  of  the  dairi.  Prom  this 

period 
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period  the  government  of  Japan  continued  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  sovereign  and  the  commanders  of 
the  army  ;  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  the 
latter  would  soon  gain  the  ascendancy.  The  chief 
military  transaction  that  took  place  under  this  joint 
government,  was  the  attack  made  by  the  Tartars  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Kublai  Khan  having  con- 
quered China  in  the  thirteenth  century,  an  immense 
fleet  and  army  were  sent  against  Japan  ;  but  the  fleet 
vas  dispersed  by  tempests,  and  the  whole  Tartar 
force  annihilated.  In  the  year  1585,  a  new  revolution 
took  place  in  the  Japanese  government,  which  annihi- 
lated the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  dairi,  or  empe- 
ror. Tiiiko  Samma,  a  man  of  low  extraction,  being 
only  the  son  of  a  peasant,  had,  by  his  superior  abili- 
ties, raised  himself  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army. 
This  general  having  reduced  to  obedience  all  the  Ja- 
panese princes,  that  had  opposed  his  elevation,  or 
thwarted  his  views,  assumed  the  whole  secular  go- 
vernment of  the  empire,  and  left  nothing  to  the  dairi 
but  his  spiritual  authority. 

The  Portugueze  having  discovered  Japan  towards 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  introduced  into  the  country,  and  made  a 
most  rapid  progress.  The  first  missionaries  arrived  in 
Japan  in  1549,  and  soon  spread  themselves  into  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  The  Portuguese  long  en- 
joyed the  most  unlimited  freedom  to  travel,  to  trade, 
and  to  preach  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  busi- 
ness both  of  commerce  and  conversion,  they  were 
equally  successful :  the  former  was  exceedingly  lucra- 
tive ;  and  the  latter  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that 
several  of  the  Japanese  princes  embraced  Christianity, 
preat  numbers  of  Portugueze  went  and  settled  in  Ja- 
pan ; 
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pan  ;  and  the  Christian  religion  was  held  in  so  high 
estimation,  that  in  1582,  an  embassy  was  sent  from, 
the  emperor  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  letters  and 
valuable  presents.  The  Portugueze  are  said  to  have 
annually  exported  from  this  country  300  tons  of  gold, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  silver.  But  the  incredi- 
ble profits  of  their  lucrative  commerce,  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  their  religion,  inflated  them  with  pride; 
and  their  imprudence  brought  on  their  ruin.  In  pro- 
portion as  their  riches  and  credit  increased,  their 
haughtiness  became  insupportable;  and  in  1586,  a 
decree  was  issued  for  their  extermination.  A  dread- 
ful persecution  was  commenced  against  the  Chris- 
tians; and  in  1590,  upwards  of  20,000  were  put  to 
death.  The  persecution,  however,  ceased  :  numbers 
of  the  Japanese  became  proselytes ;  and  in  the  two 
following  years  not  fewer  than  12,000  were  converted 
and  baptized.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Japanese 
emperors,  with  his  court  and  army,  professed  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  had  the  Portugueze  acted 
with  prudence,  and  adapted  their  conduct  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  nation  so  haughty  and  so  decisive  in  all  its 
measures,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Japan 
would  have  been  completely  christianised.  But  their 
haughtiness  was  nothing  abated ;  and  a  Japanese 
prince  being  grossly  affronted  by  a  Christian  prelate, 
laid  his  case  before  the  emperor,  which  gave  rise  to 
another  persecution.  The  Christian  priests  were  for- 
bidden to  preach:  a  great  number  of  them  were  ba- 
nished from  the  country  ;  and  the  Portugueze  traders 
were  confined  to  the  island  of  Dcsima,  in  the  bay  of 
Nangasaki.  During  these  transactions,  the  Dutch, 
whose  commercial  jealousy  and  unprincipled  conduct 
was,  iu  that  age,  so  remarkable  and  so  fatally  experi- 
enced 
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enced  by  the  English  at  Amboyna,  were  endeavonrin.a; 
to  supplant  the  Portugueze  in  the  lucrative  trade  of 
Japan.  Being  at  war  with  Portugal,  they  captured 
a  vessel  of  that  nation,  on  board  of  which  a  letter, 
containing  the  particulars  of  a  plot  for  dethroning  the 
Japanese  emperor,  was  pretended  to  be  found.  The 
government  of  Japan  now  came  to  a  final  determina- 
tian  to  banish  all  Christians  from  the  empire,  or  put 
them  to  death  without  quarter.  The  struggle  continued 
during  the  space  of  near  forty  years,  and  terminated 
in  the  total  eradication  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Portugueze  trade  in  Japnn. 
The  Christians  made  their  last  stand  in  the  castle  of 
Simabara,  where  37/XX)  of  them,  after  having  sus- 
tained a  siege,  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  Both  the 
Portugueze  and  the  Spaniards  have  made  several  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  re-establish  a  trade  with  Japan. 
But  since  that  time  no  European  nation,  except  the 
Dutch,  has  ever  been  permitted  to  carry  on  any  com- 
merce with  that  country.  The  Dutch,  however,  could 
never  obtain  the  privileges  which  the  Portngneze  had 
enjoyed.  Their  trade  to  Japan  has  always  lain  under 
rigorous  and  humiliating  restrictions  :  it  has  been  con- 
stantly declining,  and  is  now  inconsiderable.  The  Ja- 
panese do  not  seem  to  desire  any  connection,  either 
political  or  commercial,  with  any  foreign  nation. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Portugueze,  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  Christianity  in  Japan,  are  transactions  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  involved  in  mysterious  ob- 
scurity. The  Dutch  have  been  strongly  suspected  of 
having  been  at  the  bottom  of  that  iniquitous  affair  ; 
and  several  circumstances  tend  to  corroborate  the  sus- 
picion. Impartial  candour,  however,  will  acknow- 
ledge that  the  conduct  of  the  Portugueze  must  have 

been 
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been  blameable.  The  Japanese  treated  the  missiona- 
ries with  liberality,  and  embraced  the  Christian  reli- 
gion with  ardour.  Some  strong  reasons,  therefore, 
must  have  produced  so  total  a  change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  a  nation  so  acute,  so  penetrating,  so  steady 
in  its  measures,  and  so  little  liable  to  be  deceived  by 
misrepresentation.  Erroneously  supposing  the  unwar- 
rantable conduct  of  the  Christians  to  be  a  consequence 
of  their  doctrines,  the  government  took  every  means 
to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  their  religion  in 
Japan.  In  order  to  discover  whether  any  Japanese 
Christians  were  concealed  in  the  country,  various  mea- 
sures were  devised,  and  particularly  that  of  annually 
trampling  on  the  cross,  and  the  image  of  the  virgin 
and  child.  This  every  Japanese,  at  least  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Nangasaki,  is  obliged  to  per- 
form ;  but  that  the  Dutch  comply  with  this  ceremony, 
as  some  have  asserted,  is  an  unjust  and  malevolent  as- 
persion.* 

Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  Japan  ap- 
pears to  have  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity  unconnected 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  free  from  any  desire  of  fo- 
reign conquests,  and  ever  ready  to  repel  any  foreign 
a«2;2;ression. 

Ow 

Religion.']—  The  religion  of  Japan,  like  that  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  of  all  enlightened  Pagans, 
is  radically  Polytheism,  in  subordination  to  Theism. 
There  are  three  principal  sects,  those  of  Sinto,  Budso, 
and  Shuto.f  The  first  consider  the  Supreme  Being  as 
far  above  all  human  adoration,  and  v.orship  inferior 
deities  as  mediators.  They  reject  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  but  believe  that  while  a  place  of  bliss 
is  assigned  to  the  souls  of  the  virtuous,  those  of  the 
wicked  wander  in  the  air  tijl  their  offences  be  expiated. 
*  Tl.un.berg,  vol.  3.  p.  89.  +  Thunberg,  vol,  4.  p,  19. 

The 
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The  pfofessors  of  this  sect  abstain  from  animal  food, 
detest  bloodshed,  and  will  not  touch  any  dead  bod)'. 
They  have  two  orders  of  priests,  the  secular  and  the 
monastic,  with  several  convents  of  both  sexes.*  Their 
festivals  and  modes  of  worship  are  gay  ;  for  they  re- 
gard their  gods  as  beings  who  delight  in  dispensing 
happiness.  The  next  sect  is  that  of  Budha,  whose 
faith,  in  passing  from  India  through  China  to  Japan, 
has  been  mingled  with  several  foreign  tenets.  It 
still,  however,  retains  the  doctrine  of  the  metemp- 
sychosis. The  third  sect,  which  is  that  of  the  Philo- 
sophers, appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Con- 
fucius, and  can  only  be  considered  as  a  pure  Deism. 
It  acknowledges  a  Supreme  Being,  the  soul  of  the 
world,  but  does  not  admit  of  inferior  gods,  temples, 
or  religious  forms.  The  professors  of  this  sect,  like 
the  Confucians,  hold  a  virtuous  life  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  pleasure.  The  Japanese  temples  are  con- 
structed in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  their  pa- 
laces and  houses,  except  that  they  are  rendered  more 
conspicuous,  by  having  several  lowers  of  a  singular 
appearance,  which  constitute  their  chief  external  dis- 
tinction. But  what  is  most  remarkable  in  those  sanc- 
tuaries of  pagan  superstition,  is  the  number  ot  idols  of 
singular  shapes  and  stupendous  magnitude,  which  con- 
stitute the  ornament  of  the  temples,  and  the  objects 
of  worship.  Mr.  Thunberg  being  permitted  to  visit 
the  principal  temples  at  Miaco,  which  stand  on  the 
declivity  of  a  mountain  skirting  the  plain,  on  which 
the  city  is  situated,  and  commands  the  most  delight- 
ful prospects,  has  given  a  description  of  the  largest  and 
most  remarkable.  It  is  supported  by  ninety-six  pil- 

*  The  rules  of  some  orders  of  the  Japanese  monks  are  very  rigorous. 
Thunberg,  vol.  4.  pi  28. 

Jars, 
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lars,  several  of  which  are  painted,  and  more  than  six 
feet  in  diameter.  This  temple  has  several  lofty,  but 
narrow  entrances;  and  the  interior  is  gloomy.  The 
idol,  Dai  bud,  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  tem- 
ple, is  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  strike  the  spectator 
with  "  terror  and  awe."  This  image,  which  is  richly 
gilded,  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  raised  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  with  its  legs  crossed  before  it,  in  the 
Indian  manner.  The  ears  are  long,  the  hair  short  and 
curling,  the  shoulders  naked,  the  body  covered  with  a 
wrapper,  the  right  hand  raised,  and  the  left  hand  laid 
against  the  body.  "  To  any  one/'  says  Mr.  Thunberg, 
"  who  has  not  seen  this  image,  the  size  of  it  must  appear 
almost  incredible."  The  interpreters  assured  him,  that 
six  men  might  sit  in  the  palm  of  its  hand  ;  and  in  mea- 
suring it  by  the  eye,  he  thought  that  it  could  not  be 
less  than  thirty  feet  broad  across  the  shoulders.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  its  monstrous  size,  it  appeared 
to  be  well  proportioned.  This  idol,  as  well  as  the  sect 
by  which  it  is  worshipped,  derives  its  origin  from  In- 
dia. Another  temple,  little  less  majestic  than  that  of 
Daibud,  is  sacred  to  the  god  Quanwon,  whose  image, 
with  those  of  the  Dii  Minores,  or  inferior  divinities,  his 
attendants,  are.  placed  in  this  solemn  recess,  "  In  the 
middle  sat  Quanwon  himself,  furnished  with  thirty- 
six  hands  :  near  him  were  placed  sixteen  images  above 
the  common  size  of  men,  but  much  less  than  the  idol ; 
and  these  occupied  a  separate  room,  and  partitioned 
off,  as  it  were,  to  themselves.  On  both  sides  next  to 
these  stood  two  rows  of  gilt  idols,  each  with  twenty 
hands.  Afterwards  were  placed  in  rows,  on  each  side, 
idols  of  the  size  of  a  man,,  quite  close  to  each  other, 
the  number  of  which  I  could  not  reckon.  Those  that 
were  nearest  to  us,  or  forwards,  were  the  smallest,  and 

those 
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those  that  stood  behind  gradually  larger,  so  that  all 
the  twelve  rows  could  be  seen  very  distinctly.*  The 
whole  number  of  idols  in  this  solemn  recess of  super- 
stition, is  said  to  be  not  less  than  33,335.  Every  sys- 
tem of  idolatry  is  originally  allegorical;  and  it  seems 
that  among  the  Orientals,  the  magnitude  and  number 
of  their  idols  are  expressive  of  the  greatness  and  infi- 
nite power  of  the  Deity.  Paganism,  in  its  various  mo- 
difications, exhibits  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  history 

j 

of  the  human  mind.  The  religious  absurdities  of  the 
acute  Orientals,  as  well  as  of  the  learned  and  philoso- 
phical Greeks,  shew  the  observations  of  reason  when 
destitute  of  the  guidance  of  revelation. 

Government.']— The  government  of  this  empire  is  of 
n singular  form.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
thu  t'.vo  monarchs,  one  secular,  the  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal. At  present,  the  secular  emperor  is  the  sole  sove- 
reign of  Japan.  The  dairi,  or  pontif,  resides  at  Mia- 
co,  where  he  still  keeps  his  court,  but  has  no  concern 
in  the  temporal  administration.  The  provinces  are 
governed  by  hereditary  princes,  v.ho  enjoy  the  reve- 
nues of  their  respective  districts,  out  of  which  they 
support  their  own  courts  and  military  establishments, 
and  defray  all  the  civil  expcnces.  These  princes  are 
strictly  responsible  for  their  administration,  their  fa- 
jni'ies  remain  ing  at  the  emperor's  court  as  hostages 
for  their  iicieiitv.  Each  of  them  is  also  oblic^ed  to 

•^  O 

make,  in  person,  his  annual  appearance  at  Jeddo,  on 
which  occasion  the  visit  is  performed  with  great  pomp, 

*  Thunberg,  vol.  3.  p.  218,  &c.  It  appears  that  in  Japan,  as  in 
China,  there  in  no  public  worship,  but  the  temples  are  always  open  to  the 
votaries  of  the  different  id"!c.  Ibid,  vol.  4.  p.  22.  The  kubo,  or  secular 
emperor,  professes  the  religion  of  Bad  ha,  originally  derived  from  India, 
«y  from  Ceylon.  Ibid,  vol  4,  p.  23, 

*  and 
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tuid  accompanied  with  valuable  presents.*  The  em- 
peror, as  in  ihe  feudal  state  of  Europe,  has  the  imme- 
diate government,  and  the  revenue  only  of  the  towns 
and  provinces,  which  constitute  the  imperial  domain. 
The  constitution  of  Japan  is  therefore  an  absolute 
hereditary  monarchy,  governed  by  a  number  of  abso- 
lute hereditary  princes,  whose  jealousy  of  each  other's 
power,  concurs  with  domestic  pledges  to  retain  them 
in  subordination  to  one  supreme  monarch. 

.Lairs.] — The  laws  of  Japan  are  few,  but  rigidly  and 
impartially  enforced. -f-  Emigration  is  a  capital  of- 
fence ;  but  as  Japanese  colonies  are  found  in  several 
of  the  Oriental  islands,  this  Jaw  appears  to  be  here  as 
in  China,  merely  theoretical,  or  at  least  to  be  under- 
stood with  great  latitude,  and  to  admit  of  various  ex- 
ceptions. Parents,  &c.  are  answerable  for  the  offences 
of  those,  whose  education  they  ought  to  have  super- 
intended ;  and  most  crimes  are  punished  with  death, 
fines  being  considered  as  partiality  to  the  rich.  The 
brief  code  of  Japanese  laws  is  posted  up  in  a  conve- 
nient place  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  empire. 
The  police  is  excellent,  each  town  having  a  chief 
magistrate,  and  each  street  a  commissary,  to  watch 
over  the  public  tranquillity  ;  betides  two  inhabitants 
who  in  turn  patrole  the  street  every  night,  in  order  to 
guard  againsi  lire. 

Army.~\ — From  the  best  authorities,  the  standing 
army  maintained  by  the  Japanese  princes  is  estimated 
at  3(i8,OOO  infantry,  and  38,000  cavalry  ;  and  that  of 
the  emperor  at  100,000  foot,  and  20,000  horse,  consti- 
tuting in  the  whole  a  regular  military  force  of  408,000 

*  TluiJiberg,  vol.  3.   p.  172. 

T  For  the  Japanese  Uws,  see  Thunberg,  vol.  4  p.  CJ4-  5cc. 
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infantry,  and  58,000  cavalry.*  It  seems  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  reconcile  the  estimate  of  so  numerous  a  ca- 
valry with  Thunberg's  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
horses. t  Many  circumstances,  indeed,  whrch  travel- 
lers have  related  concerning  Japan,  require  some  ex- 
planation. 

Revenue.] — The  revenue  raised  by  the  different 
princes  of  Japan,  has,  by  a  minute  investigation, 
been  stated  at  about  '28, 340,0007  sterling,  exclusive  ol 
those  arising  from  the  imperial  domain,  which  alone 
belong  to  the  emperor.^ 

Commerce.'] — The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Japan  is  with 
China,  the  exports  consisting  of  copper,  lacquered 
wares,  8tc.  the  imports  are  raw  silk,  sugar,  and  drugs, 
with  various  other  articles.  The  trade  of  the  Dutch  to 
this  country  appears  now  to  be  inconsiderable,  as  only 
two  ships  are  employed  by  the  East-India  Company. 
The  interior  commerce  of  the  empire,  however,  is 
very  considerable.  The  harbours  are  crowded  with 
coasting  vessels,  and  the  high  roads  with  passenger? 
and  goods.  The  shops  are  well  stocked,  and  large 
fairs  are  held  in  different  places. 

Manufactures. ,] — The  Japanese  have  excellent  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  copper.  In  those  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton, they  yield  to  none  of  the  Oriental  nations ;  and 
their  lacquered  wares  excel  every  thing  of  the  kind 
that  is  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Their  porcelain  is  also  greatly  esteemed.  Their  swords 
display  extraordinary  skill.  They  also  make  telescopes; 
and  have  several  manufactures  of  glass,  as  well  as  of 

*  Vavcnius's  Descrip.  Jap.  ch.  9.  ap.  Pinkerton,  vol.  2.  p.  160. 
t  Tlmnberg,  ubi  supra. 

*  Yarenius  ap.   Pinkerton,   vol.  2.   p.    159.     This,   however,  appears 
»-rv  improbable,  and  must  be  an  exaggerated  calculation. 
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paper,  which  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of  a  particular 
species  of  the  mulberry- tree.  The  Japanese  manufac- 
ture every  article  necessary  for  the  home  consump- 
tion ;  and  appear  to  have  still  less  inclination  to  fo- 
reign connection  and  commerce  than  the  Chinese.  It 
is  well  known  that  their  ports  are  shut  against  all  fo- 
reign vessels  except  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch ;  and 
that  neither  of  these  are  admitted  but  under  numerous 
and  severe  restrictions. 

Population.] — The  population  of  Japan,  like  that  of 
the  other  .Asiatic  countries,  is  a  subject  that  defies 
all  precision  ;  and  no  estimate  can  be  formed  on  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  conjecture,  founded  on  gene- 
ral appearances,  from  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  towns  and  villages,  and  the  inconceivable  throng 
of  people  seen  on  the  high  roads.  But  when  we  are 
told  that  the  tokaido,  the  chief  of  the  seven  great 
roads  of  the  empire,  is  sometimes  more  crowded  than 
the  most  frequented  streets  of  European  capitals,* 
the  account  must  be  received  with  some  degree  of 
doubt,  or  at  least  we  must  believe  this  lo  be  the  case 
only  on  some  extraordinary  occasion.  As  the  high 
roads,  however,  are  said  to  pass  through  almost  conti- 
nuous villages  ;  and  the  capitals,  Miaco  and  Jecldo, 
are  represented  as  two  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
world,  those  circumstances  exhibit  something  more 
precise,  and  indicate  an  extraordinary  population. 
A  modern  geographer,  by  an  ingenious  conjecture, 
founded  on  the  extent  of  the  country,  which  is  equal 
to  about  one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  China,  supposes 
that  Japan  may  contain  about  30,000,000  of  people. f 

*  Kccnipfcr,  vol.  ',?.  p.  34.5.     Thunfaerg  also  savs,  that  the  high  roads 
are  crowded,  vol.  4.  p.  1  (>;.>. 

t   PinkerMi',  vol.  '2.  \\  160. 
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And  if  China  really  contain  300,000,000,  this  conjec- 
tural estimate  is  not  destitute  of  probability.  If  Japan 
be  mountainous,  China  presents  not  only  mountains, 
but  many  marshy  and  uncultivated  tracts  ;*  and  as 
the  agricultural  system  and  ordinary  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants, with  every  other  circumstance  that  can  influ- 
ence the  increase  of  the  human  species,  are  in  both 
countries  nearly  similar,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  in. 
proportion  to  their  extent,  their  population  may  be 
about  equal.  All  travellers,  indeed,  agree  that  the 
population  of  Japan  is  astonishing  ;  but  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  considered,  that,  those  travellers  who 
furnish  our  intelligence,  have  seen  only  the  most  po- 
pulous parts  of  the  country. 

Language.] — The  Japanese  language  seems  to  have 
little  connection  with  the  Chinese,  although  numerous 
analogies  indicate  the  common  origin  of  the  two  na- 
tions. 

Literature.'] — In  literature  and  science,  the  Japanese 
yield  to  few  of  the  Orientals.  They  are  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  their  country.  They  study  geometry, 
survey  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  construct  mapsf 
with  as  much  exactness  as  their  imperfect  instruments 
will  permit.  Astronomy  is  also  cultivated,  but  has  not 
arrived  at  any  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  It  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  imitation,  as  well  as  remark, 
that  the  Japanese  consider  domestic  economy  as  an 
indispensable  science,  and  make  it  an  object  of  regu- 
lar study.  The  art  of  block-printing  has  been  long 
known  among  them ;  but  they  have  not  yet  learned 

*  Compare  Tlninbcrg,  vol.  4,  p.  80,  &cc.  with  Barrow,  p.  567". 

t  The  Japanese  have  maps  of  their  countrj,  of  its  provinces,  and  crcn 
of  its  great  cities ;  but  it  is  strictly  forbidden  te  carry  any  out  of  the 
rountiy. 

the 
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the  use  of  moveable  types.  Miaco,  the  ecclesiastical 
capital,  and  residence  of  the  dairi,  or  sovereign  pon- 
tif,  is  the  centre  of  the  Japanese  literature.*  The 
court  of  the  dairi  is  entirely  literary,  and  in  this  city 
all  the  books  are  printed.  In  regard  to  the  polite  arts, 
the  Japanese  may  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Chinese. 

Education.'] — Education  is  said  to  be  conducted  in 
Japan  without  the  use  of  corporal  chastisement;  and 
courage  is  instilled  by  songs  in  praise  of  deceased  he- 
roes. Schools  for  reading  and  writing  are  numerous. 

Persons j  manners,  national  character.'] — The  Japanese 
are  of  a  middle  size,  seldom  very  corpulent,  but  well 
made  and  active,  with  stout  limbs,  although  their 
strength  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  northern 
inhabitants  of  Europe.-}-  Their  complexion  is  yellow- 
ish, inclining  to  brown  or  white,  as  they  are  more  or 
Jess  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  common  people 
being  sun-burnt,  are  brown  :  the  ladies  of  distinction, 
who  seldom  expose  themselves  to  the  sun  or  air,  are 
perfectly  white.  But  it  is  by  the  small,  oblong,  and 
deep  sunk  eye,  that  these  people,  like  the  Chinese,  are 
chiefly  distinguishable.  The  colour  of  their  eyes  is 
dark  brown,  or  rather  black  ;  and  the  eye-brows  are 
somewhat  higher  than  those  of  most  other  nations. 
Their  heads  are  in  general  thick,  and  their  necks  short. 

*  The  Japanese  are  greatly  attached  to  poetry,  which  with  mathema- 
tics, the  history  of  the  country,  &c.  are  the  principal  object  of  applica- 
tion. Music  is  also  a  favorite  study.  Thunberg,  •sol.  4.  p.  6. 

t  Thunberg,  vol.  3.  p.  251.  Yet  the  same  author  lolls  us,,  that  the 
carriers  of  their  noriiuons,  or  sedan  chairs,  the  only  travelling  vehicles 
used  in  the  country,  will  carry  very  heavy  burdens,  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  per  hour  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  a  day,  vol.  3.  p.  1 10.  Surely 
this  is  no  small  exertion  of  Jtrength. 

*i  L  3  Their 
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Their  noses  are  rather  thick  and  short,  although  not 
flat ;  and  their  hair,  which  is  black  and  thick,  is  ren- 
dered shining  by  the  use  of  oils.*  The  dress  of  both 
sexes  consists  of  trowsers  and  loose  robes,  or  gowns  of 
silk  or  cotton  fastened  by  a  girdle,  the  number  being 
increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  coolness  or 
warmth  of  the  weather.f  Their  shoes  are  generally 
made  of  rice  straw  ;  and  stockings  are  not  used.  The 
men  shave  the  forehead  ;  and  the  hair  on  the  sides 
being  turned  up  and  fastened  on  the  crown,  forms  an 
economical  covering.  Their  food,  consisting  of  fish, 
fowl,  Vegetables,  and  fruits,  is  dressed  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Rice  supplies  the  place  of  bread;  and  sacki, 
or  beer,  made  of  that  grain,  is  the  common  beverage. 
Wine  and  spirituous  liquors  are  unknown  ;  but  the 
use  of  tea  is  universal ;  'and  that  of  tobacco  very 
common.  The  houses  of  the  Japanese  are  of  wood, 
painted  white  in  resemblance  of  stone,  and  never 
exceed  the  height  of  two  stories.  They  have  neither 
chairs  nor  tables,  but  sit  on  straw  mats. 

Polygamy  is  not  allowed  in  Japan,  as  in  other  Orien- 
tal countries,^  but  concubinage  is  general.  Marriages 
are  conducted  by  the  parents  or  guardians,  arid  the 
wife  is  under  the  absolute  disposal  of  her  husband 
the  law  allowing  her  no  claim  in  case  that  she  incur 
his  displeasure.  The  bodies  of  the  distinguished  dead 
are  burned  :  those  of  the  vulgar  are  buried.  The 
same  devotions  are  paid  to  the  tombs  of  ancestors  as 
in  China.  The  Japanese  have  numerous  and  splendid 
festivals,  games,  and  theatrical  amusements.  Dancing 
girls  are  common  as  in  other  Oriental  countries.  The 

*  Tliunbergubi  supra.  t  Thanberg,  vol.  3,  p,  267. 

t  Thunberg,  vol.  3.  p.  77.  and  vol   4,  p.  52. 

national 
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national  character  of  the  Japanese  is  compounded  of 
pride,  prejudice,  and  jealousy  of  foreigners,  joined  to 
great  ingenuity  ajnd  determined  courage.  In  the  last 
.quality,  they  are  totally  different  from  the  unwarlike 
Chinese. 


THE  MANILLAS  ;  OR  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

THIS  important  group  extends  from  about  4°  30' 
to  18°  30'  north  latitude,  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  north  and  south.*'  The  principal  of  these  islands, 
both  in  geographical  and  political  importance,  is 
Luzon,  which  is  near  500  miles  in  length,  by  about 
100  of  medial  breadth.  This  island  is  said  to  be 
pervaded  throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  near  the  eastern  side;  but  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  interior  is  little  known  to  any  Etiro- 
peans  except  the  Spaniards,  who  are  extremely  cau- 
tious of  publishing  accounts  of  their  settlements. t 
Its  mineralogy,  however,  is  known  to  be  rich  in  gold, 
copper,  and  iron.  The  soil  is  famed  for  its  exuberant 
fertility  :  and  the  climate,  though  hot,  is  said  to  be 
salubrious  ;  but  earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  often 
destructive.  All  the  tropical  productions  are  here 
seen  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  The  rice-grounds  produce 
rich  crops:  the  cotton  is  excellent;  and  the  sugar- 
cane, as  well  as  the  cocoa-tree,  is  cultivated  with 
great  success.  European  cattle  abound,  as  do  also 
swine,  deer,  and  various  wild  animals.  The  natives  of 
these  isles  are  of  a  mild  character.  They  are  tall  and 
well  made,  of  a  deep  tawny  complexion,  and  appa- 

*  Arrowsmith'j  map. 

t  This  account  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  or  Manilla,  is  chiefly  from 
Sonnerat's  Voyage  a  la  Nouvelle  Guinea, 

2  L  4  rently 
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rently  of  Malay  origin.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  a 
kind  of  shirt,  with  a  loose  drawer  :  the  women  gene- 
rally wear  a  long  mantle ;  and  their  fine  black  hair 
often  reaches  the  ground.  Their  chief  food  is  rice, 
often  eat  with  salt  fish.  The  whole  island  is  subject  to 
the  Spaniards. 

Manilla.] — Manilla,  the  principal  city,  is  hand- 
somely built  and  well  fortified,  containing  a  great 
number  of  churches  and  convents,  and  about  12,000 
Christian  inhabitants.  This  city  is  an  archiepiscopal 
see,  and  the  seat  of  the  viceroy  of  the  Philippines  ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  singular  trade  with 
Acapulco,  which  will  be  described  in  treating  of  the 
commercial  system  of  Mexico.  The  Philippines  were 
discovered  in'  1521,  by  the  famous  Ferdinando  Magel- 
laens,  commonly  called  Magellan,  who  was  killed  at 
the  small  isle  of  Mactan,  which  is  here  considered  as 
one  of  this  group  ;*  and  their  present  name  was  im- 
posed in  honour  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Chinese,  who 
were  very  numerous  at  Manilla,  and  whose  industry 
greatly  contributed  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
colony,  were  cruelly  massacred  by  the  Spaniards  ;  a 
dark  and  horrid  transaction,  the  causes  of  which  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  the  world.  In 
1762,  the  city  of  Manilla  being  stormed,  and  taken 
by  the  English  army  and_fleet  under  General  Draper 
and  Admiral  Cornish,  was  ransomed  from  plunder  for 
about  1,000,000/.  sterling;  but  the  sum  was  never 
paid. 

Mindanao.] — The  next  in  size  among  the  Philippine 
islands  is  Mindanao,  on  which  the  Spaniards  have  but 

*  Dampier,  by  roistake,  says,  that   Magellan  was   killed   at  Uie  isle 
Lujonia,  or  Manilla,     Voyage,  vol.  1.  ch.  41. 

few 
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few  settlements.  This  island,  which  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous, presents  numerous  valleys  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility, watered  with  rivulets,  and  displaying  the  most 
beautiful  scenery.*  Horses  and  buffaloes  are  here 
amazingly  numerous.*}-  Between  these  two  large 
islands,  and  in  the  vicinity,  are  several  others  of  in- 
ferior, but  yet  considerable  extent ;  and  the  small 
islands  are  almost  innumerable. 

Borneo.'] — Borneo,  extending  from  7°  north,  to  4° 
south  lat.  and  from  109°  3O'  to  about  11 8°  30'  east 
longitude ;  about  ?6O  British  miles  in  length,  and 
about  625  in  its  greatest  breadth,  is  the  largest  island 
in  the  world  except  New  Holland,  which  may  with 
greater  propriety  be  denominated  a  continent.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  country  towards  the  coasts,  espe- 
cially on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  consists  of 
immense  swamps,  covered  with  forests,  the  trees  of 
which  are  of  numberless  species,  and  of  a  prodigious 
size.  These  marshy  flats  are  intersected  by  rivers, 
which  branch  into  multitudes  of  channels,  and  afford 
the  only  means  of  access  to  the  interior,  which,  how- 
ever, is  almost  wholly  unknowrn.  The  central  parts 
are  said  to  rise  into  lofty  mountains,  and  to  be  often 
shaken  by  tremendous  earthquakes.  Diamonds  of  an 
inferior  sort  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  interior  coun- 
try :  and  gold  is  known  to  be  one  of  its  metallic 
productions.  The  ourang  outang  is  common  in  this 
island.  Tigers,  and  various  wild  beasts,  likewise 
abound.  The  coasts  of  Borneo  may  be  ranked  among 
the  most  disagreeable  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
dobe ;  and  the  combination  of  heat,  with  excessive 

o  '  ' 

*  See  Mr.  Forest's  plates. 

t  See  an  ample  account  of  Mindanao  in   Dampier's  Voyage,  vol.  t. 
ch.  11.  p.  12  and  IS. 

moisture. 
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moisture,  renders  the  air  extremely  impure  and  un- 
wholesome. A  large  river  flows  from  the  centre  or" 
the  island,  almost  due  south,  and  forms  the  harbour 
of  Bendar  Mascar.  The  coasts  are  possessed  by  co- 
Jonies  of  Malays,  Moors,  Macassars,  and  even  of  Ja- 
panese ;  and  the  harbours  are  greatly  frequented  by 
Chinese  junks.  The  articles  of  commerce  are  gold 
dust,  the  diamonds  before  mentioned,  and  other  com- 
modities, which  the  natives  bring  down  in  boats  from 
the  interior,  the  Moors,  and  others  on  the  coast,  being 
the  factors.  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  island  is 
the  town  of  Borneo,  which  consists  of  about  3000 
houses,  built  on  posts  fixed  in  rafts,  which  are  moored 
to  the  shore,  and  rise  and  fall  with  the  water,  afford- 
ing an  excellent  security  against  inundations.  Many 
of  the  villages  are  constructed  in  this  manner,  and 
move  from  place  to  place  as  it  suits  the  conveniency 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  prevalent  religion  on  the 
coasts  is  Mahometanism.  The  natives  in  the  interior 
are  inoffensive  Pagans,  of  a  black  complexion,  with 
long  hair,  and  better  features  than  those  of  the  ne- 
groes. Borneo  appears  to  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  petty  kingdoms.  The  Chinese  have  the  principal 
trade,  as  the  Europeans  have  no  settlement  on  the 
island.  Borneo  is  surrounded  by  numbers  of  small 
islands,  some  of  which  are  rich  in  pearls. 

THE  CELEBES. 

The  chief  island  of  this  group  is  Celebes,  sometimes 
called  Macassar.  It  lies  between  4°  30' north,  and  5°  30; 
south  latitude,  but  being  in  a  singular  manner  indented, 
and  divided  into  various  portions  by  immense  bays,  its 
form  is  so  extremely  irregular  that  nothing  can  be 

said 
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said  with  precision  concerning  its  dimensions.*  This 
island  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  central  parts, 
where  there  are  several  volcanoes.  Numerous  rivers 
rise  in  the  lofty  mountains,  and  lull  with  precipitancy, 
down  vast  rocks,  amidst  clumps  of  trees  of  enormous 
size,  and  of  singular  form  and  foliage.  The  sub- 
lime and  delightful  scenery  of  this  island  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  most  glowing  colours;  but  amidst  its 
picturesque  beauties,  it  produces  a  deadly  abundance 
and  variety  of  poisonous  plants.  Celebes  is  said  to 
yield  considerable  quantities  of  rice  ;  but  this  island, 
like  that  of  Borneo,  has  been  little  explored;  and  all 
the  descriptions  which  writers  have  given  of  its  beau- 
ties and  its  productions,  must  be  confined  to  particular 
districts.  The  natives  are  Malays,  and  extremely  cou- 
rageous and  daring.  They  are  greatly  addicted  to 
piracy,  often  attacking  vessels  with  the  most  amazing 
and  desperate  resolution  ;  and  being  armed  with  poi- 
soned lances  and  arrows,  the}'  are  regarded  as  very 
dangerous  in  those  seas.-}-  The  city  of  Macassar  is 
held  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  garrisons  in  several  of 
the  small  circumjacent  islands,  and  claim  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  group.  Celebes,  however,  and 
most  of  the  surrounding  isles,  arc  governed  by  several 
Mahomedan,  and  perhaps  Pagan  chiefs. 

THE  MOLUCCAS,  OR  SPICE  ISLANDS. 

G//Wo.] — Gilolo,  the  largest  of  this  group,  extend- 
ing from  about  C2o   15*  north,  to  1°  10'  south  latitude, 

*  Arrowsmith's  map. 

t  "What  the  Count  de  Forbiu  lias  said  of  the  ferocity  of  tlie  people  of 
this  island,  is  the  reigning  characteristic  of  {lie  Malay  nation.  Le  Poivri- 
ap.  Pennant,  outlines,  vol.  3.  p.  .'"•", 

in 
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in  128  degrees"  of  east  longitude,  is  about  230  Eng- 
lish miles  in  length,  and  in  the  irregularity  of  its  form 
resembles  Celebes,,  being  divided  by  deeply  indent- 
ing bays  into  four  limbs,  the  breadth  of  each  of  the 
three  southernmost  being  from  twenty-five  to  about 
thirty  miles  ;  and  that  of  the  northernmost  somewhat 
more.  The  shores  are  low,  the  interior  is  mountainous. 
The  bread-fruit  and  the  sago-tree  abound  in  this 
island  ;  and  cloves  and  nutmegs  may  probably  be 
numbered  among  its  productions,  notwithstanding 
the  industry  which  the  Dutch  have  exerted  for  their 
eradication.  Gilolo  abounds  with  oxen,  buffaloes, 
deer,  goats,  and  wild  hogs.  The  natives  of  the  coun- 
try are  described  as  not  deficient  in  genius  or  industry, 
but  their  exertions  are  cramped  by  the  commercial 
jealousy  of  the  Dutch.  This  island  is  subject  to  the 
Mahomedan  sultans  of  Ternat  and  Tidore,  the  former 
possessing  the  northern,  the  latter  the  southern  part. 

Cemm.~] — Ceram  is  another  considerable  island, 
about  190  miles  in  length,  by  about  40  in  breadth, 
with  low  shores  and  inland  mountains  ;  but  it  has  been 
little  explored,  and  is  consequently  almost  unknown. 
Cloves  and  sago,  however,  are  reckoned  among  its 
known  productions  :  and  the  latter  constituted  one  of 
its  principal  exports. 

JBowro.] —Bouro  is  a  lofty  island,  suddenly  rising 
from  a  deep  surrounding  sea,  and  its  interior  moun- 
tains are  said  to  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  above 
eighty  miles. 

Ternat,  Tidore,' Matir,  Machian}and  Batchian,are  the 
proper  Moluccas.  Of  these,  Ternat,  the  most  north- 
ern, is  the  most  important,  although  not  thirty  miles 
in  circuit.  The  sultan  of  Ternat  is  sovereign  of  Mo- 
tir  and  Machian,  and  several  other  isles,  as  also  of  the 

*  Pennant,  vol  4.  p.  192,  &r 

northern 
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northern  part  of  Gilolo,  and  some  districts  of  New 
Guinea.  His  forces  consist  of  a  numerous  militia, 
which,  in  the  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  is  said 
to  amount  to  above  90,000  ;  and  his  naval  strength  in 
those  seas  is  not  inconsiderable.  The  largest  of  the 
proas,  or  small  ships,  are  about  ten  tons  burden,  nnd 
of  a  singular  construction.  The  sultan  of  Tidore  ex- 
tends his  dominion  over  the  southern  part  of  Gilolo, 
and  several  small  isles.  The  Dutch  have,  ever  since 
the  year  1638,  entered  into  various  treaties  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce  with  these  Mahomedan  princes ; 
but  garrisons  are  placed  in  order  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence. Batchian  is  governed  by  its  own  sultan,  who 
is  also  sovereign  of  Ceram,  and  several  other  islands. 

Wanda  and  slmboyna.~\ — The  most  distinguished  spice 
islands  are  those  of  Banda  and  Amboynu.  Ban  da  h 
the  chief  of  a  group,  which  comprizes  six  or  seven 
other  islands.  All  these  are  very  small,  being  cele- 
brated solely  for  the  production  of  the  nutmeg.  This 
tree,  unknown  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  grow?  to 
the  size  of  a  pear  tree,  with  leaves  resembling  laurel. 
The  nutmeg,  when  ripe,  is  almost  of  the  size  and 
colour  of  an  apricot,  and  in  shape  nearly  resembling 
a 'pear:  the  mace  is  a  rind  which  encloses  the  shell 
of  the  nutmeg.  The  annual  produce  of  the  Banda 
islands  has,  by  the  English,  who  had  them  in  posses- 
sion from  1790  to  1801,  been  found  to  be  about 
163,000  pounds  of  nutmegs,  and  4(),000  pounds  of 
mace.  As  these  diminutive  islands,  of  which  the 
largest  docs  not  exceed  eight  miles  in  length,  and  five 
in  the  greatest  breadth,  are  chiefly  occupied  with  tho 
nutmeg  plantations,  the  inhabitants,  who  are  between 
5000  and  6000,  are  supp'ied  with  corn,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, from  Batavia. 

The 
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The  celebrated  isle  of  Arnboyna,  in  the  5th  degree 
of  south  latitude,  and  the  128th  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude, is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  but  of  an  irregular 
form,  and  various  breadth,  beingjdivided  into  two  limbs 
by  a  bay  on  the  western  side,  which  gives  it  a  furcated 
appearance.  The  face  of  this  island  is  picturesque 
and  beautiful ;  woody  mountains  and  verdant  vales, 
interspersed  with  hamlets  and  rich  cultivation,  com- 
posing a  delightful  scenery.  Amboyna  is  chiefly  ce- 
lebrated for  the  cultivation  of  cloves,  as  the  Banda 
islands  for  that  of  nutmegs.  Cloves  are  indeed  re- 
stricted to  the  former,  and  nutmegs  to  the  latter,  as 
far  as  Dutch  avarice  and  policy  could  effect,  by  de- 
stroying those  trees  in  all  the  other  islands.  The 
clove-tree  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
with  spreading  branches  and  long-pointed  leaves.  In 
deep-sheltered  valleys  some  trees  will  produce  an  an- 
nual crop  of  thirty  pounds  weight.  The  town  of 
Amboyna  is  situated  near  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  island.  On  account  of  the  frequent  earth- 
quakes, the  houses  seldom  exceed  one  story.  This 
beins:  the  next  settlement  to  Batavia  in  wealth  and 

O 

importance,  the  Dutch  inhabitants  are  tolerably  po- 
lished. The  natives  differ  little  from  the  other  Ma- 
lays ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  tends  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  depression,  equally 
unfavorable  to  their  prosperity  and  their  morals.* 

The  Molucca  islands  appear  to  have  been  first 
visited  by  the  Portuguese  about  A.  D.  1510.  The 
possession  was,  during  some  time,  an  object  of  con- 
test between  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  was  finally 
resigned  to  the  Portugueze,  who  were  expelled  by 

*  Description  of  the  spice  isbnds  in  the  Asiatic  Register  1800, 
p.  yoo,  &<-. 

the 
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the  Dutch.  But  the  English  also  asserting  their 
claims,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  16 19,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Moluccas,  the  Banda  islands, 
and  Amboyna,  should  belong  to  both  nations,  that 
the  Dutch  should  have  two-thirds,  and  the  English 
one-third  of  the  produce,  each  contributing  an  equal 
proportion  to  the  common  defence.*  In  the  short 
course  of  three  years,  the  Dutch,  actuated  by  an 
insatiable  avarice,  resolved,  by  the  most  diabolical 
means,  to  free  themselves  from  all  competitors  in  this 
lucrative  commerce.  They  forged  a  plot  of  the  Eng- 
lish against  their  lives  and  liberties,  bnt  such  a  plot  as 
none  but  ideots  could  have  projected.  The  charge 
was,  that  ten  English  factors,  with  eleven  foreign 
soldiers,  had  conspired  to  seize  on  the  fort,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  £00  men.  Confession  was  extorted 
by  the  most  dreadful  torments  that  human  ingenuity 
could  invent,  or  barbarian  cruelty  inflict ;  and  after 
the  unfortunate  English  factors,  with  the  foreign  sol- 
diers, had,  during  eight  successive  days',  been  put  to 
the  torture,  death  was  at  last  a  favourable  release 
from  their  sufferings.  By  this  horrid  procedure,  the 
English  were  expelled,  and  the  Dutch  obtained  the 
monopoly  of  jthe  spice  trade.f  In  1796,  the' islands 
of  Amboyna  and  Banda  were  taken  almost  without 
resistance,  by  the  English  under  Admiral  Rainier, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  be  4jJ2.!52,  of  whom 
17,813  were  Christians:  the  rest  were  Mahomedans, 

*  The  proportion  was  ten  ships  of  war  for  each  nation.  The^c  were  t;> 
be  furnished  of  equal  burden,  and  of  equal  strength  in  men  and  gun* 
Ilymer's  Fa-dcra,  p.  17,  170. 

t  Pennant,  vol.4,  p.  168.  Anderson  sceivs  less  positive  in  exculpating 
the  English.  The  Dutch,  however,  were  compelled  to  pay  a  considerable 
sum  to  tli!.1  heirs  of  the  Englishmen  thu^  ;i-:unK  icd  Hist.  Cumin,  vol.  v 
p.  -i2T. 

except 
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except  a  few  Chinese  and  savages.  At  the  peace  of 
1801,  these  islands  were  restored  to  the  Batavian  re- 
public. 

THE  SUMATRAN  CHAIN,  OR  ISLES   OF 
SUNDA. 

SUMATRA,  the  largest  of  this  chain  of  islands,  and, 
next  to  Borneo,  the  largest  in  the  Oriental  Archipe- 
lago, being  not  less  than  950  English  miles  in  length, 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  is  crossed  nearly  in  the 
middle  by  the  equator.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  The 
western  shores  present  extensive  and  unhealthful 
swamps ;  and  three-quarters  of  the  isle,  especially 
towards  the  south,  are  covered  with  impervious  fo- 
rests. An  interior  chain  of  mountains,  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  western  shore,  runs  through 
the  whole  island,  forming  double,  and  in  some  parts, 
treble  ranges.  Mount  Ophir,  exactly  under  the  equa- 
tor, rises  to  tire  height  of  13,842  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  beinsr  onlv  2000  feet  lower  than  Mont 

*  O  ** 

Blanc.  Sumatra  possesses  a  rich  mineralogy  in  gold, 
copper,  iron,  and  tin.  The  gold  mines  are  mostly 
neglected ;  but  tin  forms  an  abundant  article  of  ex- 
portation. The  soil  is  iu  general  a  stiff  reddish  clay, 
covered  with  a  black  mould,  which  produces  a  perpe- 
tual verdure.  The  climate,  although  in  the  middle 
of  the  torrid  zone,  is  not  intensely  hot,  the  thermo- 
meter rising  seldom  above  eighty-five  degrees,  which 
is  fur  inferior  to  the  heats  of  Bengal,  and  several  parts 
of  Russia,  not  to  mention  Persia,  Arabia,  the  Egyp- 
tian Thebais,  and  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  the  moun- 
tainous inland  country  the  air  ib  often  cool,  although 
7  frost 
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frost  and  snow  are  unknown.  But  thunder  and  light- 
ning are  frequent,  especially  during  the  north-west 
monsoons.  The  rainy  season  begins  in  November, 
and  ends  in  March ;  the  dry  season  begins  in,  May, 
and  ends  with  September.  In  the  intermediate  months, 
the  weather  is  changeable.  Notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent richness  of  the  soil,  it  does  not  seem  com- 
pletely to  answer  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  Suma- 
tra, however,  presents  many  curious  and  useful  pro- 
ductions. Among  these  are  a  variety  of  drugs,  as 
benzoin,  camphor,  and  cassia.  Here  is  also  abun- 
dance of  coffee,  though  not  famed  for  excellence. 
But  pepper  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  valuable 
productions,  and  the  principal  object  of  the  English 
settlement  of  Bencoolen.  In  regard  to  zoology,  the 
horses  are  small,  but  well  made  and  hardy;  the  cows 
and  sheep  are  likewise  of  a  diminutive  size.  The 
buffalo  is  tamed,  and  employed  in  domestic  labour. 
The  wild  animals  would  fill  a  large  catalogue.  Among 
a  number  of  others  are  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  hippopotamus,  the  tiger,  the  bear,  the  wild  hog, 
the  deer,  and  many  varieties  of  the  monkey.  The  birds 
are  also  numerous  ;  among  which  the  Su  mat  ran  phea- 
sant is  of  distinguished  beauty.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra  may,  in  a  general  view,  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  inland  Pagans,  and  the  Malays  and  Ma- 
homedans  on  the  coasts.  But  according  to  Mr. 
Marsden's  detailed  account  of  the  native  tribes,  there 
is  in  the  interior  a  singular  race  of  men  overgrown 
with  long  hair,  and  little  superior  to  the  ourang 
outang.  The  interior  tribes  form  different  petty  so* 
vereignties.  In  their  persons  some  of  them,  especi- 
ally towards  the  south,  have  a  near  resemblance  of 
the  Chinese.  The  Malays  are  ingenious,  and  excel 
in  gold  and  silver  filagree,  as  well  as  in  silk  and  cot- 
VOL.  iv.  2  M  ton : 
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ton;  but  their  other  manufactures  are  imperfect,  and 
the  sciences  are  little  cultivated.  Besides  the  Malay, 
several  other  languages  are  spoken,  which,  however, 
appear  to  have  some  degree  of  affinity.  And  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  civilization,  that  some  of  the 
interior  tribes  have  a  written  language.  The  commerce 
of  Sumatra  is  chiefly  with  Hindostan  and  China;  but 
the  kingdom  of  Acheen,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
island,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.*  Among  the  small  islands  which  en- 
compass Sumatra,  that  of  Banca  is  famous  for  its  tin; 
and  the  mines  appear  inexhaustible. 

JovaJ\  —  Java,  the  second  of  the  Sunda  isles  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  first  in  importance,  is  about  650  Eng- 
lish miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  100  in 
breadth  from  north  to  south.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try greatly  resembles  that  of  Sumatra  in  its  swampy 
shores,  and  its  interior  mountains,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  intersected  throughout  its  whole  length. 
The  soil,  the  climate,  and  seasons,  the  vegetable  and 
animal  productions,  the  impervious  forests,  and  other 
chief  features  of  Java,  so  nearly  resemble  those  of  Su- 
matra, that  in  this  general  view  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  former  is  unnecessary.  This  island  derives 
its  great  political  and  mercantile  importance  from  its 
capital  city,  Batavia,  the  celitre  of  the  Oriental  power 
and  commerce  of  the  Dutch. 

Batfrcia.']  —  Batavia  is  situated  in  6°  12-'  south  lati- 
tude, and  106°  5  K'  east  longitude.  The  road  is  full  of 
shoals,  but  a  circular  range  of  islands  protects  it  from  any 
heavy  swell,  and  renders  it  safe  for  shipping.  f  This  city 

*  This  (K'-cription  is  taken  chieflv  from  Mr.  Marsdeu's  account  of 
Sumatra,  to  which  the  reader  may  in  general  he  referred  fur  more  mi- 
nute information. 

+  Staunton,  vol.  1.  p.  226. 


?taunton,  vol.  1.  p.  226. 
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is  tolerably  fortified  with  walls,  and  has  a  citadel  next  to 
the  sea.  But  it  owes  still  more  of  its  strength  to  nature 
than  to  art.  From  theshallowness  of  the  water,  it  is  in 
a  great  measure  secure  from  a  naval  attack  :  the  dreary 
swamps  intersected  in  every  direction  by  innumerable 
ditches  and  canals,  among  which  it  is  situated,  are 
almost,  and  might  soon  be  rendered  completely  im- 
passable; while  the  insalubrity  of  the  atmosphere 
would,  in  a  few  weeks,  annihilate  a  besieging  army.* 
Batavia  may  therefore  be  considered  as  almost  inac- 
cessible to  an  enemy  ;  and  the  unhealth fulness  of  the 
climate  renders  it  impregnable.  It  is  therefore  not  a 
matter  of  wonder,  that  in  the  wars  which  England  and 
France  have  had  with  the  Dutch,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  strike  at  the  root  of  their  Oriental  power  and 
commerce,  by  the  reduction  of  this  important  place, 
the  great  magazine  of  the  East.*f-  Although  Batavia 
is  so  near  the  equator,  the  heat  is  not  so  intense  as 
might  from  that  circumstance  be  expected,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  rising  higher  than  to  ninety-two  de- 
grees :  but  the  low  situation  of  the  town,  and  the 
putrid  exhalations  from  the  bogs,  the  canals,  and  a 
muddy  sea,  render  the  air  so  sultry  and  malignant, 
that  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  walk  abroad  ;  and  it  is 
usual  to  change  linen  twice  a  day.  The  water  is  also 
of  an  extremely  bad  quality;  and  to  complete  the  se- 
ries of  inconveniencies,  nocturnal  repose  is  disturbed 
by  the  numerous  swarms  of  niusquitos.  The  fetid 

*  The  chief  strength  of  Batavia  is  its  pestilential  climate.  Sir  George 
Staunton,  vol.  1.  p.  286. 

t  Batavia  was  attacked  without  success  by  the  king  of  Maseran,  a 
Javanese  prince,  in  1630,  and  by  the  Bantamese  in  1653.  Anderson's 
Hist.  Com.  vol.  2.  p.  275. 

2  M  2  fcg> 
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fogs  render  the  air  so  unwholesome,  that  dysenteries 
and  putrid  fevers  appear  to  be  more  destructive  at 
Batavia  than  the  plague  in  the' Levant.*"  Nothing 
but  security  from  hostile  attack  could  ever  have  in- 
duced the  Dutch  East-India  Company  to  fix  on  such 
a  situation  for  their  capital.  To  this  fatal  spot,  how- 
ever, great  numbers  of  Dutchmen  resort  and  sacrifice 
their  lives,  in  the  attempt  to  raise  their  fortunes.* 
Amidst  these  horrid  and  pestilential  swamps,  a  lucra- 
tive commerce  and  an  avidity  of  wealth,  have  caused 
a  city  to  rise,  which,  in  magnificence,  opulence,  and 
splendor,  excels  most  others  in  Asia,  and  even  may 
vie  with  many  of  those  which  Europe  displays.  The 
city  of  Batavia  is  large  and  elegantly  built :  the 
houses  are  splendid  and  richly  furnished.  The  streets 
are  spacious,  and  most  of  them  have  canals  of  stag- 
nant waters  pervading  their  whole  length,  and  deco- 
rated on  the  sides  with  rows  of  large  trees  ;  a  plan, 
which,  in  a  situation  where  the  quantity  of  the  mois- 
ture ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible  diminished,  ap- 
pears to  contribute  to  the  unhealthfulness  of  the 
place.  This  metropolis  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is 
peopled  by  many  different  nations  ;^  but  the  Chinese, 

*  All  writers  agree  in  their  representations  of  the  malignancy  of  the 
Batavian  atmosphere.  Captain  Cook's  crew  experienced  its  fatal  effects  ; 
and  in  his  voyage,  Batavia  is  described  as  the  grave  of  European  navi- 
gators. 

t  Tliunberg,  however,  observes,  that  the  irregular  diet  of  the  Euro- 
peans contributes  to  the  destruction  \vhich  takes  place  among  them.  The 
poorer  sort  of  people  commit  excesses  in  eating  fruit,  and  in  the  impro- 
per use  of  arrack  ;  and  the  rich  indulge  too  much  in  strong  food  and 
heating  liquors.  Thunberg's  Trav.  vol.  '2.  p.  280,  and  vol.  4.  p.  Io4  and 
13.">,  where  lie  depicts  the  luxurious  mode  of  living  among  the  Europeans 
at  Batavia.  lie  agrees,  however,  with  all  other  travellers  in  representing 
the  climate  as  the  most  unheallhful  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

J  See  Sir  George  SUunton's  Description  of  this  Dutch  colony  and  citr . 
Tt>l.  1.  ch.  7. 

who. 
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who,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  are  contented  to  abandon  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and  slight  the  la\rs  of  their 
country  against  emigration,  constitute  the  most  nume- 
rous and  most  industrious  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
port  or  road  of  Batavia,  at  a  considerable  distance 
below  the  town,  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
Dutch  fleets  in  those  seas.  The  commerce  of  this  em- 
porium of  the  East,  which  is  still  very  great,  was  once 
iar  more  considerable,  when  the  Dutch  were  in  the 
meridian  of  their  naval  power  and  Oriental  mono- 
poly.* The  governor-general  here  resides  with  a 
pomp  approaching  to  royalty  :  and  the  mode  of  living 
among  the  great  officers  of  the  Company,  and  the 
opulent  merchants,  displays  a  mixture  of  European 
elegance  and  Asiatic  magnificence.  Java  is  divided 
into  three  or  four  considerable  principalities,  governed 
by  native  princes. f  In  person,  complexion,  and  linea- 
ments, the  Javanese  resemble  the  Sumatrans.  There 
are  some  Pagan  tribes,  but  the  prevalent  religion  is 
Mahomedanism.  Near  Cheribon  are  seen  an  ancient 
tomb  and  a  mosque,  which  are  ranked  among  the 
most  magnificent  monuments  of  the  Oriental  Archi- 
pelago. The3oiher  islands  of  the  Sumatran  chain  are 
little  known,  and  of  triHing  importance,  except  Ti- 
mor, which  is  '£()0  mi!e»  in  length,  by  GO  in  breadth, 
and  is  considered  as  a  kind  of  barrier  to  the  spice 
islands.  In  this  general  view,  it  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  a  great  number  of  small  and  unimportant 
islands  are  omitted.  Without  such  omission,  indeed, 

*  Anderson  exhibits  a  splendicl.picture  of  the  power  and  commerce  of 
the  Dutch  at  Batavia  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Hist. 
Co  mm.  vol.  ".  p.  -76.  See  also  curious  remarks  on  the  trade  of  th« 
East-India  Company  in  De  Witt's  Int.  de  la  Ilollande,  par.  1  ch.  19. 

t  Fora  minute  account  of  the  island  of  Java,  see  Stavorinub's  Voyage, 
vol.  1.  English  translation  ;  as  also  in  Thunberg,  vol.  4. 

2  31  3  this 
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this  work  would  descend  to  the  minuteness  of  a  ga- 
zetteer, and  swell  to  an  enormous  size,  as  the  isles 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  might  be  counted  by 
thousands,  and  are  almost  innumerable.  A  sketch  ot 
the  most  important  must  therefore  suffice.* 

AUSTRALASIA. 

THE  division  of  the  globe,   to  which  the  President 
De  Brosse   assigns  the    name   of  Australasia,    or  the 
southern  region,  may  be   considered  as  comprehend- 
ing the  extensive  central  land  of  New  Holland,  with 
.     all  the   isles   that  are,   or  may  be  discovered   within 
twenty  degrees  to  the  west,  and  within  twenty-five 
or  thirty  degrees  to  the  east.     To  the  south,  Austral- 
asia may  be'  considered  as  extending  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Antarctic-  circle,  where  the  islands  of  ice  begin  to 
appear. 

New  Holland,  extending  from  about  1 1°  to  38°  30l 
south  latitude,  and  from  about  112°  to  153°  40' east 
longitude,  nearly  2700  English  miles  in  length  from 
west  to  east,  and  1920  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  largest  island  in 
the  world,  and  may  indeed  with  greater  propriety  be 
denominated  a  continent.  It  is  not,  however,  yet 
ascertained,  whether  this  immense  tract  be  continu- 
ous, or  divided  by  narrow  streigbts  into  different 
islands.  It  would  be  an  imposition  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  reader,  to  pretend  to  delineate  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  this  vast  country,  of  which  we 
scarcely  as  yet  know  the  skirts  and  extremities.  The 

*  3Iore  particular  accounts  mny  be  found  in  .Ylarsden's  Sumatra, 
Forest's  Papua,  Stavorinus's  and  Sonncrat's  Voyages,  and  Pennant's 
Outlines,  from  which  tkis  sketch  is  extracted. 

vegetation 
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vegetation  and  zoology  display  an  ample  field  of  re- 
search for  future  naturalists ;  but  all  the  knowledge 
hitherto  obtained  relating  to  those  subjects,  is  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  The  small  particle  of  the  coun- 
try that  has  yet  been  explored,  is  hilly,  though  not 
mountainous,  and  is  in  many  places  covered  with  forests 
of  tall  trees;  but  the  timber  is  said  to  be  brittle  and 
useless  ;  and  the  shores  present  large  tracts  of  swampy 
ground.  The  small  portion  of  its  zoology  that  is  al- 
ready brought  to  light,  presents  to  die  eye  of  scien- 
tific observation  several  rare  and  curious  animals  and 
volatiles.  Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  the 
kangaroo,  and  dogs  that  never  bark  :  and  among  the 
latter,  pelicans  of  the  largest  species,  together  with 
that  rare  production  of  nature,  the  black  swan,  which 
in  size  is  superior  to  the  white,  and  equal  to  it  in  ele- 
gance.* The  inhabitants  of  this  immense  region  do 
not  appear  to  be  all  of  the  same  origin.  Some  are  as 
black  as  the  negroes  of  Africa,  but  their  hair  is  long, 
and  not  woolly  :  others  are  of  the  Malay  complexion. 
Their  features  are  for  the  most  part  disgusting;  a  flat 
nose,  wide  nostrils,  eyes  deep  sunk  in  their  sockets, 
thick  lips,  a  mouth  of  a  prodigious  width,  and  often 
very  prominent  jaws,  generally  forming  the  con- 
tour.f  Their  teeth,  however,  are  mostly  white  and 
even,  and  the  men  have  black  bushy  beards.  These 
people  are  of  a  low  stature,  and  ill  made,  their  arms, 
legs,  and  thighs,  being  remarkably  small  and  thin. 
Those  tribes  which  live  near  the  coast,  and  conse- 
quently are  exposed  to  European  observation,  seem 

*  Pennant's  Outlines  of  the  Globe,   vol.  4.  p.  108,  130. 

t  Collins's  History  of  the  Colony,  p.  554.  Dumpier,  who  visited  \ew 
Holland  in  1688,  says,  that  they  have  curled  hair  like  the  negroes.  Dam- 
pier's  Voyage,  vol.  l.ch.  16. 
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to  be  in  the  most  early  stage  of  society,  that  has  yet 
been  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  globe.     They  are 
merely  divided  into  families,  the  chief  of  which  is  en- 
titled bean  a,  or  father.     Both  sexes  are  naked,  the  use 
of  clothing  being  wholly  unknown.*     Fish  is  the  only 
food  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast ;  and  those  in  the  woods 
subsist  on    such    animals    as    they  can  catch.     Even 
worms  and  caterpillars  are  said  to  be  articles  of  food. 
Their  huts  are  rudely  constructed  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  the  form  of  an  oven,  the  fire  being  at  the  entrance, 
and  the  interior  filled  with  smoke  and  nastiness.     In 
these  huts   they    sleep  promiscuously ;  but  nocturnal 
repose  is  often  interrupted  by  their  mutual  enmities 
and  frequent  assassinations.     Their  canoes  are  made 
of  bark,  stretched  on  frames  of  timber ;  and  the  fish 
is  either  killed  with  «  kind  of  prong,  or  taken  with 
lines  of  bark,   and  hooks  of  mother-of-pearl  oyster, 
rubbed  on   a  stone  till  fit  for  the  purpose.     Among 
these  rude  people  no  traces  of  religion  are  perceived  ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  some  faint  idea  of  a  future 
existence  :   and   think   that  after   death    they    return 
to    the   clouds,   whence     they   originally    fell.     They 
are  extremely  superstitious,   and  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  magic  and  witchcraft. *{-     A  great  number  of 
their  manners  and  customs  are  described   by  Collins 
a.nd  others :  but   enough    is   here  said  to  shew    that 
these  people   are  in  the  lowest  degree  of  the  savage 

*  Dumpier  says,  that  they  would  not  accept  of  clothes  when  offered 
them  ;  and  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  by  any  rewards  to  take 
the  trouble  of  assisting  to  carry  water.  They  did  not  seem  to  admire  any 
thing  that  they  saw.  Dampier's  Voyage,  vol.  1.  ch.  16. 

t  Dampier  describes  them  as  little  above  the  brute  creation.  He  dif- 
fers from  the  more  recent  accounts  in  describing  them  as  tall  ;  but  he 
inav  have  seen  some  other  tribes,  and  taken  from  them  his  observations. 
Dampier  ubi  supra. 
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state,  and  as  near  the  level  of  the  brute  creation  as 
human  nature  can  possibly  sink.  It  may,  however,  be 
added,  that  one  of  these  tribes,  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  the  rest  in  its  vicinity,  exerts  the  sin- 
gular prerogative  of  extracting  a  tooth  from  the  young 
men  of  other  families,  in  token  of  government  and  sub- 
ordination. The  solemnity  of  paying  this  singular  tri- 
bute of  teeth,  appears  to  be  performed  every  fourth 
year  with  a  number  of  ridiculous  ceremonies.  The 
language  spoken  by  these  people  is  represented  as 
melodious,  expressive,  and  sonorous,  having  no  ana- 
logv  with  any  other  known  language  ;  but  the  dialects 
of  different  regions  seems  to  be  totally  different.  No 

O  J 

observations,  however,  that  have  yet  been  made  on 
their  language  and  manners,  afford  the  least  indica- 
tion of  the  origin  of  these  savage  tribes. — Such  is  the 
imperfect  sketch  that  can  now  be  given  of  this  exten- 
sive portion  of  the  globe,  which,  in  the  space  of  ano- 
ther century  or  two,  will  probably  afford  authentic 
and  interesting  matter  for  new  volumes  of  geographi- 
cal description. 

The  vast  region  of  New  Holland,  although  hitherto 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  barbarism,  and  lost  to  science 
and  civilization,  is  now  beginning  to  rise  into  notice. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Portugueze  were  the 
first,  but  the  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal discoverers  of  this  immense  region.*  At  different 
periods,  from  KJl6  to  1644,  various  parts  of  the  coast 
were  discovered  by  successive  navigators.  ISo  Euro- 
pean nation,  however,  established  any  colony  in  the 
country;  and  Captain  Cook  having  accurately  exa- 
mined the  Eastern  coast  in  the  year  1770,  took  pos- 

*  DC  Brosie.  Hisjoire  dc  In  Navigation  aux  Urres  Austral.es,  vol.  1, 
p.  4<-o. 
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session  of  it  in   the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  new   epoch  in  that 
benighted  portion  of  the  globe.     The  new  territory 
was,  in  1786,  fixed  on  as  a  place  of  transportation  for 
criminals  ;  and,  in  1788,  the  first  fleet  carrying  con- 
victs from  Great  Britain  arrived  on  the    coast,  and 
began  to  establish  a   settlement.*     It  was  found  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  encounter  many  difficulties,  and 
several  unforeseen  inconveniences  attended  the  new 
colony.     Botany-bay  was  the  place  first  chosen  for  its 
establishment,  but  was  not  found,  on  experience,  to 
answer   the    expectations  formed  of  its  advantages. 
Governor  Phillips,  therefore,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
transfer  the  colony  to    another  inlet,    about    twelve 
miles  further  to   the  north,  called  Port  Jackson,  one 
of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  extending  about 
fourteen  miles  within  land,  and  containing  numerous 
creeks.     A  place,  called  Sydney-Cove,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  inlet,  was  fixed  on  for  the  new  settlement. 
The  colonists  at  first    experienced   considerable    dif- 
ficulties in  regard  to  subsistence,  and  met  with  some 
unexpected  misfortunes.  The  sheep  were  stolen  by  the 
natives,  and  the  cattle  wandered  into  the  woods.     But 
in  171)5,  the  latter,  after  having-  been  lost  seven  years, 
were  found  grazing   in    a  distant  meadow,   and   had 
multiplied  to  a  surprising  degree.    Another  settlement 
was  meanwhile  formed  on  Norfolk  Island,  with  a  view 
to  the    cultivation   of  the  New  Zealand  flax;  and  in 
1797;,  a  space  of  about  fifty  miles  round  the  colony 
had  been  explored.    Coal  and  rock-salt  have  been  dis- 
covered.    So  vast  a  region  as  New   Holland,  which 
extends  through  at  least  27°  30' of  latitude,  must  pre- 
sent a  great  variety  both   of  soil   anc\  climate  ;  and 

*  Collins's  History  of  the  Colony,  vul.  2. 
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until  the  country  be  more  fully  explored,  these,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  its  natural  features,  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  description.  The  physical  circumstances  of 
the  English  settlement  in  latitude  34<>  south,  and  lon- 
gitude 151°  east,  however,  is  already  known  from  ob- 
servation and  experience.  The  soil  is  in  general  a 
blackish  mould,  fertile  in  plants,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  received  the  name  of  Botany-bay  ;  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wheat  and  maize  have  been 
raised,  especially  on  Norfolk  Island.  Time  and  cul- 
tivation will  further  develop  its  qualities  and  produc- 
tions. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  from 
its  situation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  seasons 
are  the  reverse  of  those  in  Europe.  In  December,  the 
middle  of  summer,  the  weather  is  very  hot,  heavy 
rains  are  frequent,  especially  about  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon  :  and  in  Norfolk  island  the  weather  is 
rainy  from  February  to  August.  In  general,  however, 
the  climate  is  allowed  to  be  salubrious. 

The  philosophical  observer  of  mundane  affairs,  ex- 
tending his  views  into  futurity,  may,  in  this  remote 
and  savage  region,  discover  grand  objects  of  contem- 
plation. He  will  behold  the  diffusion  of  the  British 
race  and  language  in  this  distant  part  of  the  opposite 
hemisphere,  and  view  new  empires  bursting  into  exist- 
ence. New  Holland  will,  in  a  few  centuries,  present 
the  spectacle  of  another  America,  a  new  world  of 
rising  knowledge  and  civilization  ;  and  at  some  future 
period  this  barbarous  and  benighted  portion  of  the 
globe  may  become  one  of  the  seats  of  commerce,  of 
literature,  and  science. 
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PAPUA,  OR  NEW  GUINEA. 

THIS  extensive  region  is  as  little  known  as  New- 
Holland.  It  was  even  considered  as  doubtful,  whe- 
ther it  did  not  form  a  part  of  that  vast  central  land, 
till  Captain  Cook  explored  the  streight  by  which  they 
are  separated.  The  unfortunate  French  navigator,  La 
Peyrouse,  :s  supposed  to  have  oeen  employed  in  com- 
pleting tne  discovery  of  its  coast,  when  he  met  his  un- 
timely fate.  Amidst  the  d^fv'iency  of  information, 
Papua  is  considered  as  a  vast  island,  .of  not  less  than 
about  1200  miles  ia  length,  and  of  an  irregular  breadth, 
amounting  perhaps  on  a  medium  to  280  miles.*  The 
coasts  in  general  are  lofty  ;  and  within  land,  moun- 
tains rising  above  mountains,  richly  clothed  with 
woods,  present  a  magnificent  scenery,  which  has  im- 
pressed every  navigator  with  delight.  The  interior 
be in's:  totally  unknown,  all  our  accounts  of  the  natural 
history  of  this  country  aie  of  course  limited  to  a 
few  particular  spots  on  the  coast.  The  shores,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  be  clothed  with  cocoa-trees  ;  and 
Mr.  Forest  found  abundance  of  nutmeg-trees  in  some 
small  islands  near  the  harbour  of  Dory,  on  the  northern 
side.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  its  situation,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  Papua,  if  thoroughly  explored, 
•would  not  be  found  destitute  of  nutmegs,  nor  perhaps 
of  cloves ;  and,  if  colonized  by  Europeans,  might  pro- 
bably be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  spice  islands. 
It  is  not  indeed  a  little  surprising,  that  in  this  extensive 
country,  which  appears  to  be  highly  favoured  by 

*  These  measures  are  taken  from  its  appearance  iii  Arrow-smith's 
Chart.  Papua  may  perhaps  nearly  equal,  but  does  nut  seem  to  exceed 
Borneo  in  extent. 
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nature,  and  is  probably  enriched  with  her  choicest 
productions,  no  European  settlement  has  ever  been 
formed.  The  zoology,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  ro- 
mantic and  singular,  Papua  and  the  neighbouring 
isles  of  Aroo  being  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
beautiful  birls  of  paradise.  The  crowned  pigeon, 
almost  equal  to  the  Turkey  in  size,  is  scarcely  a  Jess 
singular  production  of  animal  ntirure.  Several  others, 
remarkable  for  singularity  and  beauty,  are  noticed  by 
navigators,  whence  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed 
that  this  country  would  present  an  ample  and  inter- 
esting field  to  the  naturalist. 

The  inhabitants  of  Papua  are  black,  with  the  woolly 
hair  of  the  negroes  ;  and  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  natives  of  the  African  coast,  the  Europeans  gave 
to  the  country  the  name  of  New  Guinea*  The  as- 
pect of  the  Papuans  is  hideous  and  frightful.  They 
arc  of  a  good  stature,  and  strong  shape;  their  skins 
are  of  a  shining  black,  but  rough,  and  often  disfi- 
gured with  marks  like  those  occasioned  by  the  le^ 
prosy ;  their  eyes  are  very  large,  their  noses  flat, 
their  mouths  extremely  wide,  and  their  lips  amazingly 
thick;  so  that  theiwhole  assemblage  of  their  features 
gives  them  a  terrific  appearance.  Their  woolly  hair  is 
of  a  shining  black,  or  else  of  a  fiery  red,  the  Just 
colour  being  probably  owing  to  some  sort  of  powder. 
It  is  dressed  in  an  enormous  bush  resembling  a  mop, 
sometimes  three  feet,  and  at  the  least  two  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  and  often  ornamented  with  the 
feathers  of  the  birds  of  paradise.  Several  of  them 
bore  their  noses,  and  pass  through  them  rings,  pieces 
of  bone,  &e.  while  some  also  hang  round  their  necks, 
by  way  of  ornament,  the  tusks  of  boars.  The  men 

*  Somi.iret.  Voyage  a  Irx  Xouvelle  Guinoe,  vol.  2.  p.  1'Jl, 

have 
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have  no  clothing,  except  a  small  wrapper  round  their 
waists,  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-tree  ;  and  the  women 
wear  a  covering  of  the  coarse  baftas  of  Siirat,  tucked 
up  behind,  so  as  to  leave  the  legs  and  thighs  exposed 
to  view.  They  appear  to  be  embroiled  in  those  intes- 
tine hostilities  so  universal  among  savages  ;  and  slaves, 
most  probably  prisoners  of  war,  were  offered  to  Cap- 
tain Forest  at  a  low  price.  These  people,  however, 
shew  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  construction,  and 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  their  proas,  which, 
like  those  seen  in  several  of  the  isles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  have  a  singular  and  striking  appearance.  The 
Chinese  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Papuans,  whom 
they  furnish  with  various  instruments  and  utensils, 
and  carry  back  ambergris,  tortoise-shells,  birds  of  pa- 
radise, lories,  and  various  other  birds,  which  the  na- 
tives dry  with  great  skill.  Some  slaves  are  also  ex- 
ported. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Papua,  are  several 
other  islands  of  considerable  extent,  and  somewhat 
better  known,  but  too  unimportant  to  be  objects  of 
.particular  description.* 

New  Britain,  NeK  Caledonia,  and  the  Islands  of  Solo- 
mon, situated  rather  to  the  eastward  of  Papua,  have 
been  little  explored  ;  but  as  far  as  they  are  known, 
they  appear  to  have  a  near  resemblance  to  that  coun- 
try. The  productions  seem  to  be  in  general  the 
same.  In  New  Britain  the  nutmeg  is  said  to  be  found 
in  abundance  ;  and  this  island  is  probably  the  utmost 
limit  of  that  valuable  production  towards  the  east. 
The  country  is  supposed  to  be  populous.  The  people 
resemble  the  Papuans,  and  appear  to  be  skilful  in  the 

*  This  account  of  Papua  is  chiefly  collected  from  the  voyages  of  Son- 
nerat  and  Forest.  The  country,  however,  merits  a  more  perfect  de- 
scription than  an,y  authorities  at  present  c«u  furnish. 
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management  of  their  canoes.  Of  the  Solomon  island, 
all  our  accounts  are  extremely  obscure,  and  even  dis- 
cordant.* New  Caledonia  is  a  large  island,  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  ;  but  its  northern  side  alone  has  been 
somewhat  explored  ;  and  its  dimensions  are  not  yet 
ascertained.  Among  its  productions,  the  bread-fruit 
and  cocoa-tree  were  observed. f  The  inhabitants  are 
muscular  and  strong,  and  of  a  dark  brown  com- 
plexion; their  hair,  which  is  not  woolly,  but  frizzled 
apparently  by  art  like  that  of  the  Papuans,  is  also, 
like  theirs,  ornamented  with  a  comb,  and  the  beard  is 
cut  short.  The  houses  are  neatly  built  in  the  form  of 
a  bee-hive,  but  have  no  outlet  for  the  smoke.  Their 
food  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  roots  and  fish.  The 
New  Hebrides  were  visited  by  Captain  Cook  in  the 
same  voyage;  but  they  had  been  previously  disco- 
vered by  Bougainville  in  17fc>.  The  natives  resemble 
those  of  New  Holland,  and  are  dexterous  in  the  use 
of  the  spear. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

THE  extensive  region  of  New  Zealand  was  first 
visited  by  Tasuran,  the  Dutch  navigator,  in  1642; 
and  here  some  of  his  men,  who  ventured  on  shore 
unarmed,  were  massacred  by  the  natives.  Captain 
Cook  explored  the  coasts  in  1770,  and  was  the  first 
who  discovered  that  this  extensive  country  is  divided 
by  a  streight  into  two  large  islands,  one  of  which  is  at 
least  600  English  miles  in  length,  by  about  150  in 
medial  breadth,  and  the  other  is  little  inferior  in  size. i 

*  De  Brosse.  Hist,  de   la  Navigation  aux  Terres  Australes,   vol.  1.   p, 
175,  Sec.      Dalrymple's  Collect,   vol.  1.  p.  16. 
t  Captain  Cook's  second  Voyage. 
t  Captain  Cook's  first  Voyage. 
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Any  description  of  the  geographical  features  and  na- 
tural history  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  others  irr 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  must  necessarily  be  very 
imperfect,  and  restricted  to  narrow  limits,  as  the 
coasts  alone  have  been  the  subject  of  European  ob- 
servation. From  the  little  that  has  been  seen  of  New 
Zealand,  the  surfa.ce  appears  to  be  mountainous.  The 
highest  mountain  that  has  hitherto  been  observed,  is 
that  of  Egmont,  on  the  northern  side  of  New  Zea- 
land, which,  from  the  circumstance  of  being  perpe- 
tually covered  with  snow,  Dr.  Forster  supposes  to  be 
14,000  feet  in  height.  The  inferior  hills  are  covered 
•with  lofty  trees  of  the  most  luxuriant  appearance,  re- 
taining their  foliage  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  but  appears  to  be  moist ;  and 
clouds  of  a  beautiful  green  sometimes  present  to  the 
eye  of  the  naturalist  a  curious  phenomenon.*  Among 
the  few  productions  of  New  Zealand  which  have  beea 
discovered  and  examined,  the  flax  is  that  which  has 
excited  the  greatest  attention,  being  of  a  beautiful 
silky  appearance,  and  the  plant  remarkably  tall.  In 
some  parts  it  is  cultivated;  but  in  most  places  it  is' 
said  to  grow  spontaneously  in  groat  quantities. f  The 
culture  has  been  attempted  both  in  England  and 
France  without  success ;  but  the  cause  of  its  failure 
remains  undiscovered.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  zoology,  that  in  this  extensive  region  no 
quadruped  lias  hitherto  been  observed  except  rats, 
and  a  kind  of  fox-dog,  which  is  trained  by  the 
natives  as  a  domestic  animal.  The  birds  are  more 
plentiful,  and  many  of  them  seem  peculiar  to  the 
country. 

*  Dr.  Forstcr's  Observations,  j>.  31,  116. 

f  Collins,  on  the  authority  of  two  natives,  p.  524. 
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The  people  of  New  Zealand  equal  the  tallest  Euro- 
peans in  stature :  their  complexion  is  a  dark  brown, 
little  deeper  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  who  are 
exposed  to  the  weather.  They  possess  an  acute  and 
enterprising  genius,  and  are  exceedingly  bold,  fero- 
cious, and  daring.  Their  dress  is  an  oblong  garment, 
not  woven,  but  made  by  knotting  the  silky  flax  \  they 
ornament  their  ears  with  beads  and  bits  of  jad,  and 
often  besmear  their  faces  with  a  kind  of  red  paint. 
Their  habitations  are  far  superior  to  those  of  New 
Holland  ;  and  they  display  their  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  boats,  which  are  well  built  of  planks, 
fastened  together  with  strong  with*,  and  some  of  them 
sufficiently  large  to  carry  above  thirty  men.  These 
boats  often  have  a  head  ingeniously  carved,  display- 
ing a  human  face  distorted  by  rage.  A  general  ob- 
servation indeed  may  be  made,  that,  in  savage  life, 
images  are  rather  terrific  than  pleasing.  They  bake 
their  fish  in  a  rude  kind  of  oven  ;  and  a  gelatinous 
vegetable,  resembling  sago,  supplies  the  place  of 
bread.  The  New  Zealanders  are  ingenious  mechanics 
with  their  rude  tools,  which  are  mostly  of  jad.  They 
appear  to  be  divided  into  different  tribes,  governed  by 
their  respective  chiefs.  The  ranks  of  subordination 
are  the  chiefs  and  their  officers,  the  priests,  whose 
influence  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  and  the  common 
people.*  These  tribes  are  generally  in  a  state  of  war- 
fare. Their  weapons  are  spears  and  javelins,  with  the 
patoo,  a  kind  of  rude  battle  axe  ;  and  in  battle  they 
distort  their  faces  like  daemons.  The  captives  taken 
in  war  are  always  eaten  by  the  victors;  and  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  are  immediately  cut  in  pieces,  broiled, 

*  Collins  on  the  authority  of  two  natives.  Account  of  the  Colony, 
p.  524. 
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and  devoured  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  a  custom 
which  appears  more  sanguinary  and  shocking,  as  thes£ 
people  believe  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  whose  body  is 
eaten  by  his  enemies,  is  doomed  to  eternal  torments. 
Nothing  can  therefore  more  fully  demonstrate  their 
implacable  and  revengeful  temper,  than  the  satisfac- 
tion which  they  express  in  the  idea  of  extending  their 
vengeance  beyond  the  grave,  by  not  only  destroying 
the  bodies,  but  rendering  the  souls  of  their  enemies 
eternally  miserable.  On  the  whole,  the  New  Zea- 
lanclers  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  ferocious  of 
the  human  race ;  and  no  state  can  be  more  unhappy 
than  that  in  which  they  live,  under  constant  apprehen- 
siou  of  mutual  destruction.* 

Among  the  New  Zealanders,  no  external  traces  of 
religion,  no  temples  nor  public  worship  are  disco- 
vered :  the  priests  alone  are  employed  to  address  the 
gods.  The  people,  however,  believe  a  future  state  of 
t:\istcnce,  and,  as  already  observed,  the  eternal  damna- 
tion of  those  who  are  eaten  by  their  enemies.  Those 
who  escape  this  fate  are  buried  ;  and  they  believe 
that  on  the  third  clay  after  interment,  an  Ea-tooa,  or 
inferior  divinity,  carries  the  soul  to  the  clouds,  while 
another  conveys  the  impure  part  to  a  certain  point  on 
the  coast,  and  precipitates  it  into  the  sea.  The  New 
Zealanders  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their  ferocity 
tlum  for  their  daring  spirit  and  determined  contempt 
of  death.  Suicide  is  so  common  among  them,  that 
they  frequently  hang  themselves  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions.  Van  Diemen's  land,  another  large  island 
of  the  Australasian  division,  is  about  KiO  miles  in 
length,  by  BO  in  medial  breadth.  The  productions 
and  the  inhabitants  seem  to  resemble  those  of  New 

*  S'.-e  Cook's  la-l  Voyage. 
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Holland,  from  whence  it  is  separated  by  a  straight, 
about  ninety  miles  wide,  and  interspersed  with  small 
islands.* 

POLYNESIA. 

THOSE  numerous  collections  of  islands  widely  dis- 
persed in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  the  President  De 
Brosses,  as  already  observed,  distinguishes  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Polynesia,  and  which,  if  not  considered 
as  a  grand  geographical  division,  must  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  Asia,  present  themselves  in  the  following 
groups.  1st,  the  Pclevv  Islands;  2d,  the  Ladrones  ; 
3d,  the  Carolines;  4th,  the  Sandwich  Islands;  oth, 
Marquesas;  Oth,  the  Society  Islands;  and  7th,  the 
Friendly  islands.  Besides  these,  are  many  others 
widely  scattered  in  this  immense  ocean;  and  future 
navigators  may  probably  enlarge  and  improve  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  portion  of  the  globe  by  new  discoveries. 
The  Pclevv  islands  have  been  minutely  and  elegantly 
described  by  Mr.  Keate,  the  Ladrones,  by  the 
Jesuit  Gobiens,  and  the  Carolinas,  by  De  Brosses. 
Of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Marquesas,  the  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Friendly  Islands,  ample  descriptions  are 
found  in  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  La  Peyrouse,  and 
in  that  of  the  missionaries.  To  enter  into  particular 
descriptions  of  these  numerous  groups,  would  lead  to 
u  prolixity  totally  incompatible  with  the  design  of  this 
work,  which  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  grand  features 
of  the  globe  and  of  human  existence,  while  these  de- 
tached and  diminutive  spots  have  never  had,  nor  will 
ever  have,  any  important  influence  on  politics  or  com- 
merce, nor  make  any  distinguished  figure  in  the  his- 

*  •/  w  w 

*  This  description  of  New  Zealand  is  chiefly  taken  from  Collins  and 
Captain  Cook's  first  and  last  Voyages. 
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tory  of  the  world.  The  task  would  indeed  be  superflu- 
ous :  these  isles  are  described  in  the  above-mentioned 
voyages  with  a  minuteness  inadmissible  in  a  work  of 
general  delineation  :  many  of  the  prolix  descriptions 
there  given,  have  been  transcribed  into  several  mis- 
cellaneous and  periodical  works,  and  given  in  abridge- 
ment by  various  geographical  writers.  Any  new  de- 
scription would  therefore  be  little  more  than  a  mere 
repetition  of  what  has  already  been  often  repeated. 
Olaheitc,  the  largest  of  the  Society  isles,  in  particular, 
is  a  familiar  theme,  "  on  which  more  has  been  written 
than  concerning  several  kingdoms  of  Europe."*  As 
of  all  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  this  is  the  most 
known  to  the  Europeans,  and  has  excited  the  greatest 
degree  of  public  attention,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
exhibit  a  sketch  of  its  principal  features,  geographical 
and  moral,  which  may  in  some  measure  be  considered 
as  a  standard  of  general  representation,  from  which 
the  other  parts  of  the  Polynesian  picture  vary  in  differ- 
ent degrees  of  shade  and  colouring,  rather  than  in  any 
striking  lineament. 

Otaheite  is  in  size  by  far  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Society  isles,  which  arc  sixty  or  seventy  in  num- 
ber. It  consists  of  two  peninsulas  joined  together  by 
a  neck  of  land  about  three  miles  in  brcadth.f  The 
larger  peninsula  on  the  north-west  is  almost  circular, 
and  about  twenty  five  miles  in  diameter.  The  length 

J  O 

of  the  smaller  peninsula  on  the  south-cast  is  about 
fifteen,  and  the  breadth  about  ten  miles.  These  pe- 
ninsulas rise  into  two  distinct  mountains,  enclosed  b}' 
a  border  of  low  land,  which,  from  the  shore  to  the 
rising  of  the  hills,  is  in  some  places  about  a  mile  in 

*  La  Peyrou.sc  Voyage,  vol.  o.  p.  362, 
t  Map  in  the  Missionary  Voyjgc. 
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breadth :  in  other  places  ridges,  branching  out  from 
the  central  mountains,  and  separated  by  valleys  of  the 
most  luxuriant  fertility,  extend  to  the  sea.  Situated 
in  the  18th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  the  150th  de- 
gree of  west  longitude,  Otaheite  has  a  hot  but  salu- 
brious climate.  The  bread-fruit  may  be  considered 
iis  one  of  its  most  important  productions.  The  cocoa 
and  plantain  also  abound.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a 
good  stature  and  elegant  limbs  :  their  complexion  is 
olive,  somewhat  inclining  to  the  copper  colour,  and 
darker  or  lighter,  in  proportion  to  their  greater  or 
less  exposure  to  the  sun  :  their  skins  are  also  fine  and 
soft.  They  have  fine  black  eyes,  white  even  teeth, 
and  hair  of  a  jetty  black,  which  they  perfume  and 
ornament  with  flowers.*  Their  features  and  counte- 
nances are  in  general  agreeable  and  pleasing;  their 
disposition  good-natured  and  cheerful,  and  their  man- 
ners mild  and  affable.  Their  voice  and  language  are 
soft  and  harmonious:  and  their  rude  manufactures 
evince  the  greatest  ingenuity.  Their  dress  is  pictu- 
resque :  an  oblong  piece,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to 
admit  the  head,  hangs  down  before  and  behind.  Both 
sexes  wear  garlands  of  flowers  and  feathers,  and  circus 
nearly  in  the  same  manner.  In  regard  to  religion,, 
they  acknowledge  a  multitude  of  Ea-tooas,  or  divini- 
ties. To  these  they  erect  morals,  or  temples,  caul 
endeavour  to  render  them  propitious  by  human  ^.ori- 
fices. The  victims  are  generally  criminals,  who  aiv 
killed  when  asleep,  a  curious  instance  of  savage  super- 
stition, united  with  mildness  of  character.  Their 
priests  are  numerous,  and  have  great  power  and  in- 
fluence. The  Otaheitans  admit  the  immortality  of  the 

*  The  chiefs  are  observed  to  be  taller  than  the  common  jicop!<\   te-.v 
peing  under  six  feet.     See  Cook's  Voyages,  &c. 
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soul,  and  degrees  of  future  eminence  and  glory,  pro- 
portioned to  ihose  of  virtue  and  piety ;  but  they  reject 
the  idea  of  future  punishment. 

Sandwich  islands.']—  The  Sandwich  islands  were  so 
named  by  Captain  Cook,  the  original  discoverer,  in 
honour  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  had  warmly 
promoted  his  undertakings.  The  people  are  some- 
what darker  than  the  Otaheitans,  whom  they  other- 
wise resemble.  They  are  extremely  ingenious,  and 
have  made  some  progress  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. 

Owyhee.']— Owyhee  is  the  largest  of  this  group,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  islands  that  have  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  wide  extent  of  Polynesia.  It  is  about  280  miles 
in  circuit,  and  the  centre  rises  into  lofty  mountains. 
The  honour  of  its  discovery  is  due  to  the  immortal 
Cook  ;  and  here  that  illustrious  navigator  met  his 
untimely  fate,  being  killed  by  the  natives  in  an  affray, 
which  originated  rather  in  a  sort  of  misunderstanding:, 

o  O' 

than  in  ferocity  of  disposition,  or  premeditated  design, 
Friendly  and  Navigators  islands.'] — The  Friendly 
islands,  including  the  isles  of  the  Navigators,  disco- 
vered in  1708  by  Bougainville,  appear,  from  the  re- 
presentations of  La  Pey rouse,  to  be,  in  regard  to  fer- 
tility and  population,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Polynesian  groups.*  He  describes  the  isles  of  the 
Navigators  as  exceedingly  populous  and  plentiful  in 
different  kinds  of  provisions,  such  as  hogs,  fowls, 
pigeons,  and  fruit.  At  Maouna,  one  of  this  group, 
500  hogs,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit,  were 
procured  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  {hours.  Captain 
Pe  Langle  Lamanon,  the  naturalist,  and  nine  seamen, 
were  massacred  at  this  island,  the  captain  having 

"*  La  Peyrousc,  vol.  3, 
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unadvisedly  made  presents  of  beads  to  a  few  of  the 
chiefs,  while  he  had  neglected  the  others.  According 
to  La  Peyrouse,  the  largest  of  these  islands  are  Pola, 
Oyolava,  and  Maouna,  of  which  he  supposes  the  ag- 
gregate population  to  amount  to  400,000;  but  this  is 
probably  an  exaggerated  estimate.  He  describes  the 
island  of  Oyolava  as  equal  at  least  to  Otaheite  ia 
extent,  beauty,  fertility,  and  population.  In  this 
island  was  observed  the  largest  village  ever  seen  in  all 
Polynesia ;  and  the  sea  appeared  to  be  covered  with 
canoes.  The  people  are  remarkable  for  stature  and 
strength,  as  well  as  for  a  ferocity  of  character  scarcely 
to  be  observed  in  any  other  of  the  Polynesian  isles. 
They  display  extraordinary  industry  and  ingenuity  in. 
all  their  works,  and  seem  particularly  skilful  in  the 
management  of  their  numerous  canoes.  Their  lan- 
guage is  a  dialect  of  the  Malay,  being  understood  by 
a  native  of  the  Philippines,  which  evidently  shew 
them  to  be  of  a  Malay  origin. 

Tongatnboo.] — But  of  all  the  islands  scattered  in  this 
vast  expanse,  Tongataboo,  discovered  in  I6i3  by  Tas- 
man,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Amsterdam,  appears  to 
be  that  in  which  civili2ation  has  made  the  greatest  ad- 
vancement. Though  this  be  the  chief  of  the  Friendly 

O  v 

isles,  it  is 'no  more  than  sixteen  miles  in  length,  by 
eight  in  its  greatest  breadth  ;  but  it  displays  a  picture 
of  industry  little  to  be  expected  in  this  remote  and 
sequestered  part  of  the  globe.  The  surface  appears 
to  be  level;  and  the  whole  island,  consisting  of  inclo- 
sures,  with  reed  fences  about  six  feet  high,  intersected 
with  innumerable  roads,  is  in  an  universal  and  sur- 
prising state  of  cultivation. 
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ON  TUB  ASIATIC  ISLES,  AND  THOSE  OF  THE  SOUfrt- 
ERN  AND  PACIFIC  OCEAN,  ARRANGED  UNDER  THE 
DIVISIONS  OF  AUSTRALASIA  AND  POLYNESIA. 

AMIDST  the  want  of  more  ample  discovery,  and  the 
necessary  conciseness  in  treating  such  a  multiplicity  of 
subjects,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  particular  description,  by  adding  some  general  ob- 
servations, which  may  tend  to  exhibit  these  numerous 
and  widely  scattered  portions  of  the  earth  in  a  concen- 
trated view.  Except  Japan,  which  these  observations 
are  not  intended  to  comprize,  all  the  isles  of  the  In- 
dian, or  Oriental  Archipelago,  being  situated  in  the 
torrid  zone,  and  in  general  possessing  a  fertile  soil, 
abound  in  all  the  productions  of  the  tropical  climates, 
and  in  a  number  of  peculiar  plants  and  spices.*  But 
of  all  these  extensive  islands,  the  coasts  alone  are  ex- 
plored, while  the  topography  and  natural  history  of 
their  interior  regions,  are  totally  lost  to  scientific  ob- 
servation. The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  nume- 
rous islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  in  general 
are  only  known  from  the  hasty  visits  of  navigators. 
Otaheite  is  perhaps  the  only  Polynesian  island,  of 
which  the  central  parts  have  been  completely  ex- 
plored. From  the  sm.alln.ess  of  those  isles,  however, 
a  less  decree  of  difference  must  exist  between  the 

O 

interior  and  the  maritime  parts,  than  in  the  extensive 
countries  of  Luzon,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Sec.  The 
principal  islands  yet  discovered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  here  arranged  in  the  grand  division  of  Polynesia, 
like  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  lie  between  the 

*  See  description  of  the  Spice  islands. 
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tropics,  and  abound  in  most  ofythg  tropical  pvoduc-  . 
tions,  besides  some  of  a  peculiar  fiara re,  of  which  the 
noted  bread-fruit  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  use- 
ful. One  particular  observation  is  to  be  made  on  the 
zoology  :  although  the  seas  abound  with  fish,  no  qua- 
drupeds, except  hogs,  dogs,  and  rats,  have  been 
found  in  any  of  the  Polynesian  islands  :  of  birds, 
there  are  great  abundance  and  variety.  Australasia 
being  mostly  situated  in  the  temperate  zone,  only 
Papua  and  the  northern  part  of  Isevv  Holland  lying 
between  the  tropics,  many  of  its  productions  must  be 
different  from  those  of  the  above-mentioned  islands. 
From  the  observations,  however,  that  have  hitherto 
been  made,  the  Australasian  countries  present  the 
same  scarcity  of  quadrupeds  as  Polynesia. 

But  the  human  species  in  this,  as  in  all  other  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  picture.  In  what  manner,  at  what  time,  and  by 
what  gradual  steps  the  human  race  has  been  diffused 
throughout  these  remote  and  detached  spots,  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  concealed  amidst  an  immense 
ocean,  history  does  not  mention.  The  population  of 
New  Holland,  and  still  more  that  of  Papua,  appears 
to  be  originally  African  ;  but  at  what  time,  and  on 
what  occasions,  Africa  poured  into  those  distant 
regions  her  barbarous  tribes,  are  questions  that  can 
never  be  solved.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  large 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  various  tribes 
exist,  of  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
trace  the  origin.  But  all  the  maritime  parts,  and  all 
the  Polynesian  isles,  from  the  Phillippines  to  New 
Zealand,  and  from  Sumatra  quite  through  the  wide 
extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  evidently  display  Malay 
population.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  islands 
TOL.  iv.  2  o  appear 
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appear  to  have  made  the  greatest  improvement  in 
agriculture  aid  civil  polity,  while  the  New  Zea- 
landers  are  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  barbarism. 
The  Otaheitans  are  distinguished  for  the  pleasing  affa- 
bility of  their  manner ;  and  the  people  of  the  Mar- 
quesas are  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
their  persons,  which  might  furnish  models  to  the  sta- 
tuary and  the  painter.*  ,But  in  all  the  detached 
regions  of  this  extensive  portion  of  the  globe,  the 
same  lineaments  and  complexion,  with  some  shades 
of  difference  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  cli- 
mate, or  particular  customs,  are  universally  observed  ; 
and  the  Malay  language,  in  different  dialects,  every 
where  prevails.  Physical  and  moral  circumstances, 
therefore,  concur  to  indicate  a  Malay  origin.  A  late 
ingenious  writer,  however,  supposes  the  original  popu- 
lation of  all  those  countries  to  have  been  the  black 
race,  found  not  only  in  Papua,  &c.  but  in  the  centre 
of  some  of  the  larger  Asiatic  islands.  According  to 
this  hypothesis,  the  Malays  neglected  the  south,  and 
bending  their  progress  toward  the  east,  left  Papua, 
New  Holland,  &c.  in  the  possession  of  the  primitive 
race,  but  gradually  extended  their  conquests  as  far  as 
Otaheite  and  the  Marquesas.  And  it  appears,  that 
on  these  occasions,  the  aboriginal  blacks  in  the  larger 
islands  retired  to  the  interior  mountains,  where  they 
still  exist  iii  various  tribes,  while  those  of  the  smaller 
islands  were  either  exterminated,  e>r  mingled  with  the 
lower  class  of  their  conquerors. f  This  conjecture 
seems  to  be  authorized  by  the  well-known  circum- 
stance of  the  common  people  of  Otaheite,  being  of 

*  Missionary  Vovage,  p.  145. 

t  Dr.  Forster's  Observations,  p.  353,  &c.     This  opinion  seems  also  t» 
be  countenanced  by  La  Perouse,  vol.  3. 
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lower  stature  and  darker  complexion  than  the  chiefs, 
and  apparently  of  a  mixed  race. 

The  discoveries  and  conquests  of  the  Malays  and 
the  Arabians,  form  an  interesting,  but  extreineiy  ob- 
scure portion  of  history.  When  the  Europeans  first 
discovered  the  Asiatic  islands,  they  found  the  coasts, 
as  at  present,  possessed  by  Mahomedan  colonies. 
Some  of  these  might  probably  be  of  Arabian  extrac- 
tion, as  the  Arabians  had  subdued  the  coasts  of 
India  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Portuguese  under  Vasco  de  Gama  in  14<j4. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Mahomedans  of  the  Oriental 
isles,  however,  are,  from  their  language,  known  to  be 
Malays.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  their  expedition* 
have  been  undertaken  at  different  periods.  Their  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  Polynesia  have  been  effected 
while  they  were  yet  pagans.  la  latter  times,  perhaps, 
they  have  thought,  a  second  conquest  of  those  remote 
islands  an  unprofitable  undertaking;  and  since  they 
became  Mahomedans,  they  have  confined  themselves 
to  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  isles  of  Tern  at,  Ty- 
dore,  and  Batchian,  are  the  scats  of  the  three  most 
easterly  Mahomedan  kingdoms  ;  and  the  small  island 
of  Goran) |  which  is  adorned  with  thirteen  mosques, 
is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Mahomedan  religion.* 
This  island  is  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Ceram,  and 
both  are  subject  to  the  sultan  of  Batchian. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  conclude  this  complex  and 
extensive  article  with  a  short  extract  from  the  obser- 
vations of  an  eminent  philosophical  traveller,  who  has 
exhibited  a  striking  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Malays,  that  extraordinary  people,  whose  origin  and 
history  battle  all  investigation  ;  but  whose  extensive 

» 
*  Forrest's  Vojage,  p.  33. 

*  diffusion 
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diffusion  is  an  unequivocal  proof  and  »  perpetual  mo- 
nument of  the  part  which  they  have  acted  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  Beyond  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
says  M.  Le  Poivre,  is  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  a 
country  formerly  well  peopled,  and  consequently  well 
cultivated.  This  nation  was  once  one  of  the  greatest 
powers,  and  made  a  very  considerable  figure  on  the 
theatre  of  Asia.  The  sea  was  covered  with  their 
ships,  and  they  carried  on  a  most  extensive  commerce. 
Their  laws,  however,  were  apparently  very  different 
from  those  whu-h  subsist  among  them  at  present. 
From  time  to  time  they  sent  out  numbers  of  c'olonies, 
which,  one  after  another,  peopled  the  islands  of  Su- 
matra, Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  or  Macassar,  the  Mo- 
luccas, the  Philiippiries,  and  those  innumerable  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  which  bound  Asia  on  the  east, 
and  which  occupy  an  extent  of  700  leagues  in  longi- 
titude  from  east  to  west,  and  about  600  feet  of  lati- 
tude from  north  to  south.  The  inhabitants  of  all  these 
islands,  those  at  least  upon  the  coasts,  are  the  same 
people.  They  speak  almost  the  same  language,  have 
the  same  laws,  the  same  manners.  Is  it  not  some- 
what singular,  that  this  nation,  whose  possessions  are 
so  extensive,  should  scarcely  be  known  in  Europe.* 
This  picture  is  an  excellent  representation  of  general 
features,  although  the  daikness  by  which  the  objects 
are  surrounded,  prevented  the  painter  from  tracing 
particular  lineaments. 

?  Le  P«irre  Philoph.  Voy.  ap.  Pennant'i  Outlines  of  the  Globe.  v»l.  2 
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